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PREFACE. 



Dttbino an editorial life of nearly thirty yean, I haye, along with 
other work, written a monthly paper, called the Club— a ** Standard 
Club," when I was in connection with the M(mtrose Standard; and 
a ** Round Table Club," during the] eighteen years I have been 
in Elgin. These papers haying been well received by the public 
here, and elsewhere, I have been induced to republish a num- 
ber of them in the form of a volume, from a conviction that they 
are, perhaps, worthy of being preserved from the common fate of 
old newspapers. I have had no small difficulty in making a selection 
of Clubs to fill an ordinary sized volume out of a quantity of letter- 
press, extending over nearly one thousand newspaper columns, 
that would fill ten volumes instead of one. Instead of reprinting a 
number of Clubs as they were originally written, I once thought of 
making a compilation, but, upon more mature reflection, I came 
to be convinced that this might be ''meddling and muddling," as 
the Clubs are more than three hundred in number, and connected 
conversations. 

Though my field for choice has been a wide one, I have therefore 
confined myself, as it were, to a small part of it. I have gone over 
all the ground, I think, carefully ; but, as it unfortunately happens 
that authors are not always the best judges of the merits of what 
they have written, perhaps I have not made the best possible selec- 
tion for the present volume. Be this as it may, I have given, along 
with what may be called light reading, some facts not generally 
found in novels or newspapers. In writing the Club, I have, from 
the first, endeavoured to dress up scientific, historical, social, and 
moral truths in such a manner as to make them generally attractive, 
and however I niay have succeeded in this, the public still encour- 
age me to continue. Fiction, in dialogue imd narrative, is the 
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order of the day. It captivates many readers, and thns we have, 
what may be called, an overwhelming flood of light literature en- 
gaging the minds of many, with amusing, rather than instructive 
reading. 

This is emphatically a reading age, but it is doubtful indeed if the 
growth of useful knowledge be in proportion to the time spent on 
books, or to the nu mber of them issu ing from the Press. My impres- 
sion has long been that more might be given of what has a tendency 
to elevate and improve the mind in our fictitious literature. There 
is too much chaff and too little com in it. The reading of sensa- 
tional tales, never seen realised in life, may be very amusing, but 
such an amusement, carried to excess, cannot be ranked among things 
calculated to advance us as a people in civilization. 

A number of the Clubs republished are of a descriptive kind, 
but the discussions in them are not by any means confined to the 
objects seen at the spots where the meetings are held. Facts of 
more than local interest are suggested by the scenery in view, and 
reflections made upon them. Pic-nics are held on mountain tops 
and elsewhere, and sketches given of Highland and Lowland 
scenery, along with historical and other facts connected with the 
district. A wide range of country has been embraced, extending 
from the Falls of Foyers in the west to Banff in the east, and 
from the Moray Firth in the north to the Cairngorm Mountains. 
Within that area — a large section of the North of Scotland — there 
is much romantic and beautiful scenery, many ancient ruins — 
ecclesiastical and baronial— in some of which kings were wont to 
enjoy the rude hospitality of Churchmen and Barons, many of 
whom have scarcely left a name behind them. I have been able to 
do little more than glance at a few of the many objects of interest 
that lie along the Southern Shore of the Moray Firth, and southward 
and westward from it. A complete description of the Ancient 
Province of Moray, past and present, has yet to be written. Shaw 
and others have done much, but much remains undone. A wide 
field is left for further investigation and more literary labour. I 
may say I have looked upon the country as a tourist looks upon 
it, and I have ftlso acted the part of one in visiting the scenery I 
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have attempted to describe, which extends from Loch Ness to the 
Binn Hill of C alien, and from the Rocks of Covesea to the Shelter 
Stone at the top of Lochayen. Others have described the same 
scenery, but I am indebted to my own eyes for what I have said 
regarding it, and thus the description is original, whatever merit it 
may possess. 

But a large portion of the present volume is unconnected with 
the North of Scotland or any particular district of country, and will 
therefore be as well understood by readers at a distance as by those 
located between Aberdeen and the Moray Firth. My object has 
been to interest the general as well as the local reader. With this 
view, facts in history and in different sciences have been mentioned 
in the discussion of various topics by which they have been sug- 
gested. The reader may perhaps perceive that what is said of the 
'' Arctic Regions," and in questions pertaining to navigation, bears 
the impress of personal experience. Politics both national and 
local have been avoided. Parliamentary proceedings and district 
news are read one day, generally to be forgotten the next. There 
is too much to divert public attention for either the one or the other 
to be long remembered. It is the same with^much of the proceed- 
ings of our Church Courts. What is said in them fills colunms of 
newspapers for a time, but no lasting impression is made on the 
public mind by it. 

By scarcely alluding to questions in Church and State, no re- 
ligious or political party will find its peculiar opinions either con- 
demned or supported, and thus I will avoid criticism from those 
who differ from me on the current questions of the day. In men- 
tioning the names of persons who have come up, as it were, in 
the midst of conversations in the Club, I have not, I hope, said 
anything to give offence. Nothing has been said to malign the char- 
acter of any man, nor has any man's understanding been insulted by 
praising him for virtues which he knows himself not to possess. 
If, however, in this respect I have offended any, all the apology I 
can make is that no offence was intended, which, with reasonable 
men, will perhaps be sufficent. Manners, customs, and some of the 
frivolities of fashionable life have been freely discussed— not, I 
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^^.K^vvs ^^crtiti, <«lcukied to put the reader 

•V v.>'vt^ >*t *ith aome degree of geniality. 

^^ , t^v*^ ' 5> «i ivvUiah to use a bow of Cypress, 

, >rf^ V ?» :.v*>K«» «r peevish morosity. An age 

i-tsK"^ ^1 x>f its follies, but it can never be 

H.-.«v\v«»»«r ^^ '•y ^^^ ^^ * preface. Long pre- 

% t^^^'a^* Books are now expected to explain 

** .vv*»- vJ^^'^^^^Uf ^^ reader, in this busy age, with 

HV.V V <W banning of them. Some writers, in 

*x >v^<*w *^* public, have shown themselves tremb- 

>s.K^>«Nv A**^^ Ihdir fate, and have propitiated the critical 

^ * ^ ,V^^Kv^<* •^^ much humility. This, too, is being 

i)^ things that were, without anything being lost ; 

^'"^ ^ )y^i aiud, that the supplications of an author 

I M ^ hour from oblivion. Apologies are altogether 

^ ^ I «|^l therefore make none. The public take little 

^ ^ V^Mona by which a man is induced to publish a book, 

^^ ^)yic« of friends, his own strong convictions, and the 

^^ ^4 the subject Out of the region of religious literature, 

*^ ^^y bo r^rded as a kind by itself, the public look for 

^ >,*N*t ^* instruction, or both combined. In a humble way, 

* V NV I^M^red long to make such a combination ; and now, in the 

^^vtt i^ a 1^® ^^ ^^^ *^*^ ordinary vicissitude, I have repub- 

w^ 1^ l>art of what I have written for the newspaper press, from 

,^VNWviotion that it may contain some things worthy of being read 

^ i^nembered by those whose fortune it may have been to live 

^ niuong literature, and perhaps to see less of the world, than I 

IWkr«done. ^ ^ 

SLODr, June, 1878. 
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THE ROUND TABLE CLUB. 



Motto — ^^ Think and let think" 

" A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men." 

Scene — The Queen^s Boom, Grcmt Arms Hotel, Grantovm, The 
Chairman, Captain, and Saunders on a jonmey to the top of 
Cairngorm, 

Saunders (looking out at the window)— I think we '11 hae a fine 
day. The sky leiiks weel, an' I see Mr. Glass there, an' his man 
gettin' the dog-cairt ready. D' ye think we Ve eneuch o' pro- 
vender in oor wallets ? I dinna ken muckle aboot thae sander- 
weshes. They're gweed eneuch, but there's nae muckle eatin' i' 
them. 

Chaibman — The whole country here, as far as we can see over 
hill and |lale all round, belongs to the Earl of Seafield. His 
Strathspey property extends over nearly 300 square miles, and 
Castle Grant, the old baronial residence of the Chiefs of Clan 
Grant, is within two miles of us. The Grants have been masters 
of the country here for nearly 500 years, and have been loyal to 
their King and good to their tenants. 

Saunders — Ay hae they ; but ye waur spikin' aboot meat, 
Captain; 

Captain — We have six large sandwiches, some other grub, and 
a bottle of whisky — provisions enough for the voyage, I hope, now 
after we have got our breakfast, and hope to get our supper in 
Tomintoul. 
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Saunders — Sax only ! I wadna wnnner but ye '11 fin the grun' 
i' yer stamaok afore ye git tae big:git Ian' again, for we 're tell't we 
hae auohteen mile tae traivel tae the tap o' Cairngorm, an' ither 
twal' mile tae Tamantoul, an' I hae quietly some doots aboot the 
Tamantoul pairt o' the road, for naebody here can tell 's the richt 
distance . Some hae 't sax mile fae Locha'an tae Inchrory ; ithers 
mak it aucht, an' some gang the length o' ten or twal' wi' 't, wi' 
ither five or sax tae Tamantoul ; but time '11 try a', as winter tries 
the kail. We '11 ken afore we sleep. 

Here the driver gave notice that all was ready, and the party 
left the inn with plaids, greatcoats, staves, provisions, and, as a 
precaution against mist, the Captain had brought a pocket com- 
pass with him to take the bearings, as he said, during the voyage. 
Mounted on a machine, with an excellent horse in front of it, they 
soon crossed the bridge of Grantown, where they noticed the 
Strathspey Biailway works in progress, and, turning to the right, 
proceeded in the direction of the village of Abemethy. While 
driving along through this district, a number of very fine farms 
were seen, and with the tenants of them all Saunders seemed 
to be intimately acquainted. ''There," said he (addressing the 
Chairman), '^ is Achnagolan, wi' a muckle hoose on 't. Mr. . 
Fraser 's the fairmer there, an' the sheetin' gentry bide wi' him 
at this time o' year. An' yonner 's another Mr. Eraser's place, 
Auchemack, wha keeps sheetin' f ouk aboot him. They 're baith 
gweed fairms, I 'm tell't. 

Captain — ^Whose house is that upon the opposite side of the 
Spey, the finest building I see all around ? 

Saunders — That 's Cornel Dixon's. He 's factor for Lord Sea- 
field here. He was a gallant sodger, an' he 's a gweed factor. 

While conversing in this manner on the farms within view, 
Saunders noticed part of a field in fallow, and exclaimed, '' Wow 
me ! that is a fairly. I hinna seen the like o* that for a dizzen o' 
year an' mair." 

Caftain — What do you mean by fallow ? In England they have 
large patches of what is called meadow grass in their fields. 

Saunders — Fallow, man ! Fallow 's a field wi' naething ava 
in 't. It 's the Ian' restin' for a year wintin' ony crap, an' the 
pleugh ca'ed through 't noo an' then tae hai^d doon the wydes. 

Captain — ^How does that square with them things you call 
rotations ? 

SAUNDERS—It disna weel ava. It 's a lost year. 
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Captain — The land should always have a year to rest now and 
again. Them improving chaps torture the land without end, 
making potato rots, and finger-and-toe rots, as 1 have been told 
by some old cautious farmers down in Morayshire. 

Saunders — Ye ken naething aboot fairmin' ava, Captain. 

Captain — Not much. I don't know com from barley till I see 
it shot, but I know we have an inn here upon the roadside in this 
village of Abemethy — all quiet, not one of them moving inside 
there at this time of the morning. It is not five o'clock yet. We 
need not halt. Let us drive on as far as we have a road, and then 
we shall see what 's to be done. 

Chairman — There's the Church of Abemethy, a good specimen 
of a country parish church, and a very fine manse beside it. 

Saunders — Ay. It 's a dowie manse the day. The minister, 
Mr. Stewart, gweed man, has slippit awa fae this warU o' care an' 
sin, an' this is the day o' his berial, an' it 'U nae doot be a big ane, 
for he wis weel likit far an' near. 

Chairman— All must die, and be as water spilt upon the ground, 
that cannot be gathered up again. 

Saunders — There 's the bonny fairm o' Ballimore, an' we passed 
Ballifurth, doon bye there. 

Captain — They are all Bailies together. We passed an old 
castle upon the road. What do you call it ? 

Saunders— Castle Roy. I 'm upon kent grun' yet, but I doot 
it winna be lang, for we 're turning roon the way o' the hill. 

In less than half an hour from# this time, not far from the Tul- 
loch Sawmills, the driver stopped, and said he could go no farther. 
This was the signal for dismounting. After travelling about three 
miles through a comparatively level but bare country, with patches 
of cultivation here and there on the lower slopes of the mountains, 
the party came to a farm called Kinnuie in a deep glen, at least a 
mile from any other house. Here the lower slopes of Cairngorm 
were distinctly seen, and seemed quite near. As the travellers 
thought they had proceeded a considerable way on their journey, 
they resolved to rest for a short time, and crossed the hollow to 
the farm house. They saluted the farmer, who was standing near 
his door, and were answered, in broken English, with — " Can ye 
speak Kaelic ?" He was answered in the negative, and seemed 
a little disappointed, saying he could not make himself well under- 
stood in English. With Highland hospitality, however, he invited 
them into his house, the appearance of which amused the Captain. 

b2 
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It WM built of turf and boulders, thatched with straw, and 
biid a porch at the door for turning aside the storms from the 
mountains. The only entrance was to the kitchen, the principal 
apartment It was lighted by two panes of glass of miniature 
dimensions, and the chimney was sufficiently large for a Highland 
ox ^ing up it. The floor was laid with rough, undressed planks, 
•i>me two inches apart. The house was smoky and dingy, and 
beside the chimney, which occupied nearly the whole end of the 
kitchen, there was an entrance into a small apartment, according to 
the n)gularly established plan of Highland houses that have such 
a place that is used for lumber and dairy produce. The good- 
wife was busily engaged with her morning's milk, and offered the 
party a drink of it, which was gratefully accepted. The Chair- 
man shared with the farmer his snuff by way of acknowledgment. 
The good wife could not speak a word of English, but seemed highly 
pleased in having something that was acceptable to the travellers. 

After resting a short time, the journey was resumed, and a mile 
along a cart road brought the travellers to Revoan, a small farm 
at the top of Glenmore, and the last house before entering the 
mountains. The house was a superior one for such a district, and 
overlooked a burn in a deep hollow. Upon the right hand a nar- 
row mountain pass, at the distance of a few hundred yards, with 
a small loch in the bottom of it, was the entrance into Glen- 
more, and on the left lay the Braes of Abernethy. The house, 
according to inquiries, was twelve miles from Grantown, and the 
same distance from TomintouL The people were exceedingly 
kind, and could speak English perfectly. The house was neatly 
built, clean, and tidy, and during the time Mr. Lewis Grant, 
tlie farmer's brother, was standing at the door describing the 
country to the Chairman, Saunders became gracious with the 
good wife, who set about preparing breakfast. 

Captain (entering) — Good morning, madam. This is « right 
house you 've got. Everything is ship shape like here, and I hope 
you 've got something in your bread basket. 

Saundbrs— The kettle 's boilin', an' a'thing 's gaen richt. D' ye 
think a Grant at the fit o' Cairngorm wad lat fouk gang oot o' 
his hoose hungry ? Na, na. This is nae a toon whaur a hungiy 
cbiel is driven fae the door tae dee at a dykeside. 

A good breakfast was quickly prepared, and thoroughly relished 
by all, after a journey of twelve miles through keen air, between 
Grantown and the spot where they now were. 
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It was precisely nine o'clock when the party crossed the bum 
in front of the house, and began to ascend Cairngorm. Mr. 
Grant had told them the distance to the top of it was not 
more than six miles, which he gave them three hours to travel, 
advising them by all means to keep the brow of the mountain. At 
first the ascent was very steep, and after half an-hour*s travel or 
so, they found themselves on a kind of plain which commanded a 
splendid view of the Braes of Abemethy, and a wide district in 
that direction. Before them a part of the mountain seemed very 
rugged, and, according to directions, they held for that part, keep- 
ing the ridge of the ground. On the right hand the plain of Glen- 
more was spread out before them. After toiling up hill, occasion- 
ally taking a short rest, they came, at the end of about three hours' 
travel, to a part of the mountain down which no traveller can look 
without a feeling of surprise and terror. A tremendous ravine 
presented itself, the bottom of which could not be seen. At this 
spot Cairngorm seemed literally to have been rent asunder from 
top to bottom, leaving one side of it a wall of almost perpendi- 
cular rock, seemingly not less than one thousand feet in height. 
It was evidently extremely dangerous to go near this fearful ravine 
on either side, for a treacherous slope led to the top of the beetling 
precipices overhanging a yawning gulf, at the bottom of which the 
head' waters of the Nethy chafed, with a low, murmuring noise, 
among masses of granite that had been hurled down the sides of 
the mountains. In winter, as an Abernethy shepherd told them, 
when snow lies deep, shepherds have been lost by venturing too 
far down the declivity after their sheep. Like travellers on the 
glaciers of the Alps, when they once lose their footing, as the 
Chairman said, they are launched into eternity, and their mangled 
remains may not be got for weeks or even months afterwards. 
The depth and horrid wildness of the chasm, even when viewed 
from perfectly secure footing, filled the spectators with terror, and, 
in spite of the strength of curiosity to step forward a little way, 
it made them wish to be farther away from it. On the left hand 
of the party, and close to the top of the precipice, snow was 
seen, and to it they directed their steps, as it took them but little 
out of their way. They sat down beside the snow, and the shep- 
herd lad that had come two or three hundred yards with thera, 
halted and bore them company. Saunders and the Captain made 
snowballs and threw them down the declivity, but soon tired of the 
sport, and rested themselves beside the Chairman and the shep- 
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herd, who warned all three not to go down the side of the G^r- 
vault (meaning in English the rocky burn), for it was very danger- 
ous without a guide. This advice, from a seemingly shrewd young 
man, was rewarded with a dram, and he accompanied the party up 
the mountain till the cairn on its top was fully in view. 

Chaibman — Here, gentlemen, here we have a beautiful spring of 
water as clear as crystal, within two hundred yards' travel of the 
top of Cairngorm. 

Saunders — An' nae doot as cauld as ice. Hoo can ye aocoont, 
Maister Gheerman, for a spring on a hill-tap ? 

Chairman — It is not very easily accounted for, Saunders. There 
is no difficulty in understanding how a spring is found on a mountain 
side, for rain or melted snow finds its way into the earth on high 
land, and, descending, makes springs at a lower elevation. But 
where is the reservoir in the mountain higher than we are here to 
feed this spring ? As for capillary attraction 

Saunders — Cappie trackshun, say ye ? Tak ye a drink oot o' 
this cappie tae weet yer throat, i' the meantime. 

Captain — Them philosopher chaps, Saunders, have a good deal 
of things that tickle their fancy. Could any of them tell us how 
there are springs of fresh water on the top of the island of St. Eilda 
in the Atlantic, one hundred miles from land ? Then, look at coral 
islands, that have springs upon them. If a new island were to rise 
in the Pacific, a thousand miles from all land, springs would be 
found upon it, certainly not coming from higher land in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Saunders — Spring here, spring there, we '11 better spring tae oor 
feet, for we hae a lang road afore 's yet. There, there, d' ye see 
that ? That 's twa ptarmigan— nae pertricks here, it 's ower heich 
for them ; they wadna hae a bus' o' heather for a bield. 

Chairman — ^We have travelled an hour since we left the heather. 
We have here Alpine moss, and a few other plants common to high 
mountain tops, and to the Arctic Regions. They are a treasure to 
our botanists, who travel many miles, and often expose themselves 
to danger, in seeking them. That moss on which we are walking 
is as soft as a Turkey carpet. It lives and flourishes in an atm6s- 
phere of extreme cold, and would die in the more genial climate of 
the Lowlands. It would be there as completely out of its element 
as a reindeer in the sands of the Arabian desert. We have had no 
heather for the last thousand feet of perpendicular height, but we 
have here lichen nivalis, azalea procumbens, and polytrichum sep- 
tentrionale, and 
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Saukdebs^ Haudy baud, for Gweed's sake! Far are ye gaun 
noo? Ye '11 crack yer jaws gin ye gang on at that rate. 

Captain — We've seen none o{ them Cairngorm stones that I 
saw in the Exhibition at London. 

Saundbbs — ^Te micht as weel seek a needle in a haystack. The 
bums tak them doon only aifter wechty rains, but we hae plenty o' 
muckle granite stanes. 

Chaibman — Yes ; but the storms of countless winters have made 
a comparatively smooth road here. The rocks of granite that at 
first formed the top of this mountain when it was thrown up, have 
been ground down by the action of everlasting storms, and the debris 
has filled up every hollow, till all is nearly level 

Saundbbs— Preceesley, preceesley. Nater, as a road contractor 
wad say, has causied the hill-tap, and Nater has blinded the causie 
by crumlin' doon the causie bools. But come ye, an' sit doon here. 
This is the cairn on the heichest tap o' Cairngorm. 

Chaibman — Sit down, gentlemen. How cold it is — ^piercingly 
cold — snow seen on all the mountains around us. Here the sum- 
mer in the end of July feels as cold as the winter in the Lowlands. 

Captain — Here the winter is nine months and the summer three. 
Our elevatioi^ above the sea level is such as to give us the climate 
of the Arctic Zone. Were this mountain a thousand feet higher it 
would be covered with perpetual snow, like the Alps in Switzerland. 

Chaibman — ^There can be no doubt of that, sir, and glaciers 
would have filled the hollows on the side of the Cairngorm moun- 
tains. 

Saundbbs — That 's wonnerfu'. Mak it mair plain tae me. 

Chaibman (smiling) — That may not be very easy, Saunders, but 
I may tell you that every hundred yards we have risen, above the 
level of the sea since we left Elgin has given us an additional de- 
gree of cold, as measured by Fahrenheit's thermometer 

Saundbbs— Haud, hand, hand ; that'll dee, that'll dee. 

Chaibman — I cannot make it more plain. We are now 1366 
yards above the level of the sea, or within 400 yards of a mile in 
height, and every hundred yards of that has increased the cold a 
degree, and hence it is thirteen or fourteen degrees colder here 
than it is at Elgin. Were this mountain in Shetland, which is not 
a great way north of us, it would be covered with snow in the 
middle of summer, for the limit of perpetual congelation in Shet- 
land is about 3800 feet above the sea. It is here a little more than 
5000, and we are more that 4100 feet above the sea. 
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Captain — I'm as hungry as a bear. Open your wallet, Saunders, 
and let us have some grub and a dram. We may rest here half an 
hour and look round us. It is now one o'clock ; we have been four 
hours in climbing from the foot of the mountain. Instead of <iom- 
ing six miles up hill from the house where we got the scones and 
tea, better to us had gone sixteen miles on a level road. 

Chairman — How fortunate we are in getting a clear day ! What 
a magnificent prospect ! The wide expanse of Glenmore, with its 
forests and lakes, seems only a small glen under our feet. Though 
covering forty-five square miles, it appears to be scarcely larger 
than the pleasure grounds around a lordly mansion, dotted with 
clumps of trees, and with artificial ponds of water here and there to 
beautify the scene. Loch Morlich has dwindled into a glittering 
speck at the foot of the mountains. Beyond it, towards the Spey, 
we see other lakes, and the dark forests of Bothiemurchus extend- 
ing as far a^ the eye can reach. Yonder lies Kinrara, famous in 
song, with the green fields about it appearing no larger, even in 
my telescope, than the squares on a chess-board. There you may 
observe a monument, appearing like the one on Ladyhill of Elgin, 
erected by one of the Dukes of Gordon. It is a beautiful object 
among the tall pines that skirt the rapid rolling Spey. Beyond 
Kinrara rises that vast chain of mountains, the Monaleagh, which 
separates the top of the Moray Firth from Strathspey, a wilderness 
bleak and bare, and covering hundreds of square miles. In the 
distance, farther to the right, appear the waters of the Moray Firth, 
and the mountains of Ross, Sutherland, and Caithness beyond 
them, more than eighty miles from the spot where we stand. Sea, 
lakes, forests, mountains, glens. What a view ! Belts of culti- 
vated land along Spey and her tributaries appear like green spots 
in a boundless landscape, yet almost wholly under the domain of 
Nature 

Satjndbbs — ^Tak a sanderwesh, sir 

Neither poet nor painter could pourtray this scene ; minute 
description would destroy its grandeur ; general delineation would 
convey no adequate idea of it. Except in the North and West, 
huge mountains rise behind each other in endless prospective. 
Close at hand, within half an hour's walk or so, we have the top 
of Ben Macdhui. There is no glen between us and it, only a hol- 
low with a streamlet in it that we might cross in hidf an hour's 
walk. The summit of Ben Macdhai is merely the next one in a 
mountain chain, and only some two hundred feet higher than we 
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ar3, or the height of a church steeple, which is nothing on moan- 
tains more than four thousand feet above the level of the sea. To 
the eye, we seem on a line with the top of Ben Macdhui, which is 
so near that we could see sheep grazing, were they upon it. Be- 
side it there, dark and frowning, rises the dark mass of Caimtoul, 
with a cloud resting on its gloomy summit that may drop water on 
the highest springs of the Dee. How many mountains have we 
here four thousand feet high or more? This one (Cairngorm), 
Ben Macdhui, Cairntoul, Ben Main, Ben-a-Buird, Benaven, Ben 
Bynack, are all within view, all spotted with snow, altogether 
forming a group of giants such as are not to be seen in any other 
part of Great Britain or Ireland. Well might the Ettrick Shep- 
herd sing of Cairgorm — 

Iklid wastes that dern and dreary lie, 

One mountain rears his mighty form, 
Disturbs the moon in passing by, 

And smiles above the thunderstorm 

Saunders— My gweed sir, tak yer piece, for we maun seen be 
gaun 

We are here a thousand feet higher than we could be on any 
mountain in England. Here, Snowdown, in WaleS; and the moun- 
tains in Cumberland would be nothing. Helvellin, whose ^^ dark 
brow " has been sung by poets, would here be nameless, for the 
mean altitude of a hundred hills here is three thousand feet, and 
their brown tops form a dark floor beneath and around us. Some 
say the summit of Ben Nevis is the highest land in Great Britain, 
but this has been disputed, and the honour given to Ben Macdhui 
beside us. It is easy to measure Ben Nevis accurately, for it is an 
isolated mountain, rising abruptly from the level of the sea. Its 
whole height is seen at once ; but Ben Macdhui is only one summit 
in a vast block of mountains, and has not a very striking appear- 
ance. The difference in the height of the two mountains is said to 
be seventeen feet, which is not so much as the height of a common 
house 

Saundeks— That 's naething ava ; but tak yer denner. Ye Ve 
gotten intae a waukin' dream, an' winna spike tae me-^— 

According to Bell's Geography, Ben Nevis is 4370 feet high, 
and Ben Macdhui 4362, which is only eight feet of difference be- 
tween the two mountains, and Caimtoul, by the same authority, 
is made 4220 ; but I stand by a new edition of Malte Brun and 
Balbi, published in 185i, in which I find that, according to a care- 
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ful measurement by Professor J. D. Forbes, Ben Macdhui is 4390 
feet high, or seventeen feet higher than Ben Nevis. Yes, Ben 
Macdhui, whether you will have the honour or not by future mea- 
surements, you are now regarded as seventeen feet higher than any 
other mountain in Great Britain. The snow never leaves your 
ravines. A thousand streams gush from your sides, at which in 
other ageS| the black boar and the wolf slaked their thirst, for 
your name, by interpretation, is the Black Boar Mountain 

Saundess (in a suppressed tone) — An' Cairngorm means the 
Blue Mountain 

The stillnes here is deeply impressive. We are many miles from 
any human habitation, in the midst of a wide desert, in which 
neither man nor his works are to be seen. It is here that pride 
and vanity would feel their littleness. It is in the subduing soli- 
tude of such mountains as these that a solemn sadness steals on 
the mind, and attunes the soul to devotional feeling. What are all 
the works of man compared to what we see ! His temples, palaces, 
and pyramids, his ships of iron, his roads of iron, his cuttings of 
earth, his bridges, his tunnelling of hills, are but the works of pig- 
mies compared with these huge, everlasting mountains, raised by 
the fiat of Him who alone is the architect of what we behold. 
Here we see His Almighty power displayed ; yea, also. His wisdom, 
for the springs and snow around us are feeding rivers and fertilising 
plains for the use of man. This is the merciful economy of that 
great Being that raised the dry land from the deep, and spread out 
the heavens like a curtain — ^who weighs the mountains in scales, 
and the hills in a balance, taking up the isles as a very little thing. 

Here the Chairman awoke from a kind of reverie, and found 
himself alone. Saunders and the Captain had left, and were two 
or three hundred yards down the mountain side in the direction of 
Lochaven. They left him to break the thread of his soliloquy. 
He soon overtook them, and the party were in a short time beside 
a bum that may be said to drain the south shoulder of Cairngorm, 
and the north shoulder of Ben Macdhui. The valley is broad, and 
deepens gradually. As the party were moving leisurely down 
it, they came upon a shepherd, an old man, with a few sheep, 
whose dog was scouring the hill sides, in obedience to Gaelic 
commands. 

Savndebs (to the shepherd) — ^Gweed momin', sir. 

Shepherd— Good momin'. 

Saundebs— That 'a Ben Macdhui ; fat time o' day is 't ? 
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SHEFHESD~Ay, that 'b it It jist lies anaith twal' o'clock, an' 
Caimtours atween twa an* three o'clock. It's aboot twa i' the 
noo. 

Captain — ^Yon make sun dials of the hUls. 

Chaibman— It is refreshing to hear that — it is quite original 
Oar friend has no idea of your pocket horologes. lake the Chal- 
dean shepherds, he keeps astronomical time, making the sun the 
hand of his dock, and the mountains the lettering upon the face of 
his timepiece. 

Shephebd— Maybe ye 'U be koin' to Locha'an ? 

Captain — ^Tes, and then to TomintouL Isn't that Lochaven on 
the side of Ben Macdhui there ? 

Shephekd— That 's Loch Etichan, gentlemen. 

After asking the shepherd a number of other questions, and giv- 
ing him a dram, the party proceeded. They had not, however, 
gone far when a scene suddenly burst upon their view that made 
them stand and gase in astonishment. Three lochs were within 
their view — Loch Etichan, resting in a hollow on a high shoulder 
of Ben Macdhui, at least three thousand feet above the sea, and 
seemingly held up by the mountain as a mirror in the mid-day 
sun. The melting snows of the 26th of July were descending to 
it in torrents, and finding an outlet at its southern end, forming 
one of the head tributaries of the river Dee. A low rocky ridge 
across the northern end of it evidently prevented its waters from 
being precipitated down the immense precipices into Lochaven. A 
small loch on the same level, but nearer, was seen to be a feeder to 
Lochaven, and thus the low rocky ridge seen divided the top of the 
two rivers, the waters of one of which reach the sea at Aberdeen, 
while the other — ^the Aven — after running forty miles, mingles 
with the Spey at Ballindalloch, and runs onward to the Moray 
Firth. 

While gazing at this part of a scene of surprising wildness and 
grandeur, the Chairman exclaimed — '^ I was not prepared for this. 
Professor Wilson, whose graphic account of Lochaven appears in 
Geographies and Tourists' Guides, does not mention Loch Etichan. 
Perhaps he had not seen it. The sight of it is worth a day's travel, 
for there is not perhaps in Britain so large a lake bo high above the 
sea as the one before us. But look at the bottom of that tremen- 
dous glen below — more than fifteen hundred feet beneath us. 
There lies Lochaven, in the sombre shade of three precipitouB 
mountains — Cairngorm, Ben Macdhui, and Ben Main. It is 
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eighteen hundred feet above the sea, but more than two thousand 
feet beneath the heads of those giants that surround it, whose 
shoulders are all speckled with snow.. What a glen, or rather 
what a stupendous ravine, for the sides of the loch rest on moun- 
tains, whose steep declivities go deep beneath its waters. Were 
the glen wider, its frowning glories would be lost, but, as it is, one 
almost feels terror in descending to Lochaven." 

Captain— I have seen Lochlee and many other mountain lakes 
in Scotland and elsewhere, but there is here a wilderness, a soli- 
tude, and a majesty such as I never beheld. What are your 
Trossachs, Falls of Foyers, and Passes of Killiecrankie to this ? 
They are all, no doubt, romantic, as your tourists say, but they are 
formed on a miniature scale of .nature compared with the scenery 
about that Lochaven. Here we see mountain torrents descending 
a thousand feet, leaping from crag to crag in foaming madness, 
like belts of silver on the face of the dark precipices around. But 
we must go and view the scenery from the bottom of the glen. 

After descending with difficulty a steep part of the mountain, 
forming one of the sides of the gorge of the bum mentioned, the 
party came to blocks of granite that had rolled down not only close 
to the loch, but into it, and as the blocks formed a steep declivity 
to the water's edge, there was no help for it but to scramble among 
them for nearly a mile. No care could prevent falling, for the 
stones, or rather rocks, were in many parts wet, and, being covered 
with heather or moss, afforded very treacherous footing. Saunders 
led the van, with the wallet on his back, and did not speak a word 
until he got to the top of the loch, where he sat down on the sand, 
or rather pulverised granite, which in appearance resembled sand 
on the sea-shore. He was a hundred yards or so before his com- 
panions, and when they had come up to him he laid his bonnet 
across his knees, and was wiping the sweat from his brow. Putting 
his handkerchief in his pocket, and taking out his snuff-mull, he 
began — " I hae been on twa or three roch roads i' my time, but the 
like o' that ane never cam' across me. Ae mile there 's mair tirin' 
for the legs than ten on a turnpike road, or five amon' heather on 
a hard hill-side." 

Chairman— I am far more fatigued with it than with climbing 
Cairngorm. 

Captain — So am L We must have a rest here before we go to 
seek for that Shelter-stone which many people say is the greatest 
wonder in Glenaven. Is n't this beautiful sand, gentlemen? If 
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one were to shut his eyes sitting here, and listen to the gentle 
ripple of the loch among the sand, he might almost fancy himself 
by the sea-shore. 

Chaibman — The sand is very coarse, but in the lapse of ages it 
wil\ be ground down. You see Nature manufacturing sand here, 
and she has certainly no want of material, for granite blocks skirt 
the loch on every side. 

Captain — What has hurled all these immense stones down the 
hills ? Tell us, Mr. Chairman. But let us have a dram. 

Chairman— I have no inclination to give a lecture on geology 
at present, but I may say that the force by which such mountains 
as these have been raised has fractured the granite — has sent it in 
pieces, if I n^ay so speak, in pressing it up from the bowels of the 
earth ; and in steep mountains the fragments on the surface have 
rolled down, many of them, no doubt, loosened by the action of 
the weather after the upheaval of the mountains, or when the 
mountains were under the sea, and ice grinding down the tops of 
them. 

Captain— Your very good health, gentlemen ; a good journey to 
us. Here, Saunders, take the glass, and I shall go and seek that 
Shelter-stone, according to the directions I got at Eevoan. 

Saundbks — Noo, Maister Cheerman, fat think ye o' Locha'an fin 
we 're sittin' at the tap o't ? 

Chairman — The water of the loch is as clear as crystal, as trans- 
parent as the Aven herself. 

Saunders — ^An' the auld rhyme says — 

The water of Aven runs so clear, 

It would cheat a man o' a hunner year. 

Chairman — It has deceived many a one, and been the cause of 
not a few fatal accidents. 

Saunders — A fine loch this for troofc, I '11 wauger. 

Chairman — So it is said ; but few come to fish in it, I suppose. 

Saunders — Foo big wad ye think it 1 

Chairman— From two to three miles long, and not more than 
one at the broadest part ; and I should think it to be very deep. 

Saunders — Look, look, look there, sir ! D' ye' see that eagle 
sailin' i' the air, fae hill tae hill, across the loch ? 

Chairman — I see it. It is the first I ever saw on the wing. 
How beautifully the noble bird skims along on motionless wings, 
then stops, and, gently moving his broad pinions, he seems to look 
at his shadow in the waters beneath. 
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Sauitobrs — ^This ia a yawfu' place. In a' my bom days I never 
saw sic a dreedfu' nook at the en' o' a glen. Lat 's rise an' gang 
wast a bittie after the Captain, for it 's nae canny for him to be 
wan'erin' his lane. 

They rose, and after travelling a short distance on the sand, 
came to the end of a low, rocky ridge, that had been concealing 
. the base of Ben Macdhui from their sight. The scene that opened 
on their view here was more impressive than anything they had yet 
witnessed. On each side, and before them, the bases of the moun- 
tains were flanked by immense precipices, together enclosing a 
stupendous recess which, for horrid grandeur, is matchless in 
Britain. The huge ribs of three giant mountains seemed to have 
met, and to have been crushed to pieces by some terrible convulsion 
of Nature. Everywhere the fragments were scattered in the wild- 
est confusion. From the crags above, masses of granite of surpris- 
ing dimensions had tumbled down, some of them from an elevation 
of a thousand feet, leaving, as it were, the very bowels of the 
mountains exposed to the endless storms that howl in the top of 
Glenaven. Fancy can suppose, as the Chairman said, that, after 
the long, deep, winding glen of the Aven, of more than twenty 
miles, was formed, Ben Macdhui rosb to close in the upper end of 
it — to over-top every other mountain. Its base at the top of the 
glen rose to an altitude of one thousand feet, at an angle of more 
than forty-five degrees, presenting^a broad, inclined plane of naked 
rocks, down which foaming torrents were seen descending headlong 
in channels they had cut out of the solid granite. The party 
were surprised where so large streams could be fed, for nowhere 
in Scotland does so much water descend from a mountain. 
Standing at the foot of the waterfalls their seemed a mystery, 
but when they reflected that snow, in the warmest summer, never 
completely left the shoulders of Ben Macdhui, above them, or those 
of the conterminous mountains, and that a thousand springs were 
continually boiling out from among their moss-covered rocks, the 
causes of the huge torrents were fully explained. 

I could sit (said the Chairman) a whole summer day looking 
at the sublime scenery around us. Here all is silent save the 
murmur of falling waters, which soothes the soul, and seems to be 
singing a dirge over the death of animated nature. Here even the 
humblest and hardiest forms of vegetable life appear to plead with 
the rigours of the climate for mere existence— not a tree or a bush 
is to be seen^-no heather, except under the immense rocks that 
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shelter it— no fertile spot by lake or bum — ^nothing but moss, 
naked rocks, and here and there a tuft of coarse grass — poisonous 
grass — ^for some horses that have come up to Lochaven have died 
after eating it. It is as indigestible as the stones among which it 
grows. This is the top of a large deer forest, but deer were never 
seen here, for the stag and the roe delight in green corries, which 
Nature has denied to this dismal solitude. Here the eyes of the 
traveller wander among rocks rising in frowning grandeur, so ter- 
rible, so awe-inspiring, that one almost trembles to sit in their 
shadow. Five, six, seven, or eight hundred feet measured upon 
these mountain sides seem as nothing. Salisbury Crags, or Arthur's 
Seat, at Edinburgh, would here be dwarfed into perfect insignifi- 
cance. . Were these rocks standing alone, they would appear of 
prodigious height, but they are upon the face of mountains rising 
more than two thousand feet above this loch, and hence their ele- 
vation makes less impression upon our minds. We see the preci- 
pices here mirrored in the lake, suggesting two beautiful lines in 
Hogg, who, in singing of the scenery of Loch Lomond, says — 

Over mountains inverted the blue waters curled, 
And rocked them on skies of a far nf ther world. 

There is something strange about these waters of Lochaven. For 
ten or twelve yards out from the shore no crystal could be more 
transparent, but beyond that there is a dark green all over the 
lake, occasioned by deeper water, and partly near the edge, per- 
haps, by some species of plant growing in the bottom. I can see 
trouts disporting before me, but the dark green centre of the water 
adds a gloom to this solitude, which actually makes one feel that 
he is in the presence of his Creator alone. This lake, embosomed 

among mountains wild and majestic What 's that, Saunders ? 

Snoring, are you ? Saunders ! Are you sound asleep 1 km I 
soliloquising upon the sublime scenery of Lochaven ? 

No answer. 

Chaibman — ^Well, I have been indulging myself in describing the 
scenery of Lochaven without even one auditor — Saunders, Saunders ! 

Saundbes— Fat noo ? Fat, ech ? It 's aboot time I waur takin' 
my shaltie, and ridin' hame. I 'ire a dowie stirk 

Chatkmaw — ^Tou are dreaming. Get up and let us look for the 
Captain. 

This awoke Saunders, who, on sitting up, said— I 'm a hantle 
refresh't wi' that nappie. Captain, did ye say ? Spike aboot the 
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deil an' he'll appear. There's the Captain ayont that hillock o' 
stanes waggin' upon 's. 

Chairman— Let us go. I have no doubt that huge block of 
granite behind him is the famous Shelter-stone, Clachdhian, for 
the lower edging of the front of it was described to me as having a 
reddish appearance. We have that streamlet from Ben Macdhui to 
cross before we reach it. 

They crossed the bum on stepping-stones, which were plentiful, 
and, aiter climbing up among huge blocks of granite at the base of 
Ben Macdhui, they reached the Captain and the celebrated Shelter- 
stone of Glenaven. 

Saunders — Is that the Shelter-stane ? That's nae fat I ex- 
peckit. I thocht I wad see something like a cairt-shed, a' open i' 
the foreside, wi' a monstrous muckle stane for a reef, and twa side 
anes haddin,'t up, an' the hill-side for a back tae the nateral hoosie. 

Chairman — I, too, 'Saunders, am deceived by my imagination. 
Certainly no tourist that I have read has described with anything 
like accuracy what we now see. 

Captain (stretching out his arms) — I can span a fathom — six feet 
good measure — and I have taken the dimensions of the stone. It 
is twenty-four feet long, eighteen feet broad, and ten feet high— 
not to an inch perhaps — ^but that is about it. It has at some time 
rolled down from the precipice above, from the face of Ben Macdhui 
there, shaking the rocks like an earthquake, and no doubt carrying 
many of the blocks of granite with it on which we are standing. 
By sheer chance it has rested on three or four of these masses that 
happened to be separated from each other about the breadth and 
length of the stone, and thus a kind of house has been formed. 
Step in and see it. There is no charge at the door of this exhibi- 
tion, gentlemen. 

Saunders — The door 's nae i* the middle o' the front o't, like a 
hoose, but i' the en' o' the front o't, I see. 

Captain —Yes ; and it will be some time before any one pick out 
the door posts or run away with the lintel above them. They 
would half load a ship. 

Saunders — My troth will 't. The reef o' the hoose wad mak a 
fine moniement, but a thoosan ousen wadna draw 't oot o' that. 

Captain — The door is not more than shoulder high, but it is 
wide enough for a man, though not perhaps for a lady in crinoline. 
Step in, gentlemen, and see the show. 

Saunders — Ech, bless me, it 's yawfu' dark ! but I see day-licht 
through the ither en' o't It's jist aboot five feet heich. 
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Captain— Yes ; just about five feet high. My head touches the 
roof with my hands resting on my knees. If the rubbish of a 
hundred pic-nics under our feet were cleared away, it would be 
higher. Not in all parts, howsomever, for the original floor is 
made of stones of all shapes and sizes, some of them larger than 
your corn-chest at Bourtreehillock, Saunders. 

Saunders— It 's a foul fleer. There 's been a fire lichtit on 't, 
but I '11 sit doon an' tak a sneeshin. It 's nae freely sae dark noo. 

Chaibman — This natural house is perfectly close all round, 
except at the other end, and there, farthest from the door, there 
are stones built up to close an opening ;. a cat might get through 
between some of these stones that form what we may call the 
window in the gable, but they break the wind when travellers 
sleep here all night. 

Saunders- Hoo mony fouk could sleep here ? 

CAPTAiN-rHalf-a-score and more, but the lodgers are never so 
many as that. Ladies, I 'm told, Saunders, sleep here all night. 

Saunders — Ladies ! My certie, they 're nae fley'd. 

Captain — ^What would they be afraid of, lying beside their hus- 
bands, rolled up in their plaids? What would you think of us 
remaining here all night ? 

Saunders— iNa, na ; there 's a damp, waugh, nesty smell here. 
It 's nae better than a swine's-hoose. 

Captain — ^A swine's-house, did you say ? I 've seen when I 
would have given all the shoes in my shop for the like of it. 
Hundreds of gentle and simple have slept here, and have been glad 
of the Shelter-stone above their heads ; but, if we are not to sleep 
where we are, it is high time we were shaping our course down the 
glen, for it is now nearly four o'clock, and, according to accounts, 
we are ten miles from Tomintoul, and eight from the nearest 
house. 

Saunders — ^Weesht ! fat 's that ? Lat me see 't j lat me see 't. 
Eh, man, ay ! it 's a hill cat, four feet lang, I 'm sheere, fae nose 
tae tail. He 's leukin ower's shoother at 's ; but he 's nae hurryin' 
himsel' in gaun ower the stanes. He 's oot o' sicht. He '11 hand 
laicher doon the kwintra than this i' the winter. 

It was now some minutes past four o'clock, and the party, after 
eating their last sandwich but one, leaving, however, about the 
half of their whisky in their bottle, began their journey down the 
Glen. The day had been clear, but they had scarcely begun their 
journey, when a dense cloud came over the tops of Ben Macdhui 
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and Ben Main, giving a tenfold deeper gloom to the Glen. It was 
fearful to look upon it ; it was so near, so dark, so dense, so lower- 
ing, that it almost made the travellers tremble in their solitary 
path along the southern end of the Loch. There they toiled from 
stone to stone, from moss bank to moss bank, leaping bums, and 
winding among knolls, with here and there a green spot appearing, 
where the mountain torrents found a few yards of peaceful course 
before spreading out on the sandy margin of the Loch, and joining 
its waters. 

Captain — ^This is rough road. It is not quite so bad as the one 
on the other side, at the foot of Cairngorm there, but I 'm blow'd if 
we will make here two knots an hour. 

Saundees— Ca' things by their richt names. There never wis a 
road here, an' never will. 

Chairman— You don't know that, Saunders. This is an age of 
wonders. • 

Saunders— Ay is 't, an' yer Elgin f ouk waur gaun tae tak a rail- 
road hereaboot some gate, tae be a wunner tae hill cats and fite 
hares. Fat i' the warl's yerth wad they hae deen wi' a railroad 
here 1 There 's nae a hoose atween 's an' Deeside. 

Chairman — The line was not intended to come nearly so far up 
the Glen as this, but to keep down about Inchrory, which is said 
to be eight miles down. 

Saunders — Ay, an' a bittack, I doot ; but I'se say naething. 

Here they met a gillie, or one of the keepers of the deer forest 
in which they were travelling, who accosted Saunders with " Good 
day, freen." 

Saunders — Gweed day, gweed day. Fu' far is't tae Inchrory? 
Seven mile. My freens comin' ahint me here, tell me it's aught 
fae the Loch tae Inchrory. 

Gillie — It 's all that. Have you a guide ? 

Saunders — No. 

Gillie— Were you ever in the Glen before ? 

Saunders— Nae ane o' s. 

The gillie shook his head, and stared hard at Saunders and his 
companions, who were trespassing ; but it was of no use to chal- 
lenge them in such a place. 

Saunders— Is't twal' mile tae Inchrory ? 

Gillie— You '11 find it aU that You '11 be late. 

Saunders — I wis never here afore, but I am tauld Lord Bentinck 
has a fit road up a bit fae Inchrory for his pownies. 
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Gillie — It iei time you were moving faster to it. 

So saying, the gillie wheeled about upon his heel, giving Saunders 
to understand that he had a long journey before him. The Chair- 
man and the Captain overheard this conversation, and from that 
moment all were convinced that they had little enough time to 
reach a house before night. They soon came to the end of the 
Loch, and continued to wander down the south bank of the Aven, 
speaking little, and travelling in Indian fde, often ten or twenty 
yards distant from each other, Saunders leading the van, and, it 
may be said, instinctively finding the smoothest footing. They 
found that the Aven when it leaves the Loch is a very large 
stream, and runs between steep banks, along which they had often 
great difficulty in finding secure footing. A more fatiguing journey 
can hardly bo conceived. A hard hillside, as Saunders often said, 
would have been a treat to it, but there was no alternative, no 
turning back. They were compelled to go, whatever might befall 
them. They seemed to be making no progress, for when standing 
to rest a moment, after many leaps, and looking back, Ben Macdhui 
appeared to be foUowing them. It rose higher to their view the 
farther they went from it, and still larger spots of snow were seen 
surrounding its shoulders. 

When they came to the great drove road, which Nature seems to 
have intentionaUy formed by piercing the hills on both sides of the 
Aven, they rested for a short time to divide and eat their last 
sandwich, and to admire what was really a wonder in such a place 
— a deep, narrow gorge at right angles to Glenaven, and straight 
through the Grampians from the valley of the Spey to that of the 
Dee— a hollow which may some day have a railway in it, bringing 
the fertile straths of these two rivers more closely together. Here 
the road— if a surface of broken moss can be called one^which had 
been bad before to a degree that astonished all, now became worse 
as they moved down the side of the Aven. Soft moss was often 
found to cover the whole of the Glen, and to present a complete 
network of running streams, winding their way from the mountains 
to the Aven. For miles it was not walking, but leaping from one 
tuft of heather to another, separated by black sinking moss or 
pools ; and it is not too much to say that all sunk hundreds of 
times completely over the ankles. It was always expected that the 
road would improve, that a hard footing would be obtained, and 
that ultimately a footpath would be got leading down to Inchrory. 
Five o'clock, six o'clock, seven o'clock came. Still the travellers, 

c2 
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who lost no time, saw no appearance of either a house or a road. 
After the last-mentioned hour, many rocks in the distance were 
mistaken for the House of Inchrory, for the party were certain that 
they had travelled more than eight miles down from Lochaven. 
These houses, formed by fancy, created sad disappointment one 
after another. About eight o'dock, as the shades of evening were 
gathering around the weary travellers in the lone desert of Glen- 
aven, rain began to fall in torrents, driven before a strong gale 
from the mountains. The heather now became so slippery in the 
rough Glen that tumbling among it was quite a common occurrence. 
The growing darkness and the dread of being benighted, which had 
begun to creep upon their minds, inspired them with renewed 
vigour, iand from eight to nine o'clock they walked at the rate of 
nearly three miles an hour. This could not continue long. They 
were exhausting themselves by an effort that could not be sus- 
tained. The Chairman, who complained several times of a sprained 
ankle, which he got hurt in his youth, often said he was greatly 
fatigued. They came upon one deep guUey and then another, in 
toiling through which the Chairman felt his strength fast giving 
way, and at last, turning round to his companions, said — '^I 
must remain in the Glen all night. We are wet to the knees in moss, 
wet to the skin with rain, and I have travelled since seven o'clock 
in the morning— fourteen hours — among stones, heather, and 
moss. I am completely exhausted.'' 

Saundbks— Gweed help 's a'. Fat .'11 be deen, noo ? Wow be 
here, sirs ; sic a bisness. The deil tak that Inchrory, an' as muckle, 
for we hae travell't five oors f ae the Loch, an' there's nae Inchrory 
tae be seen. 

Captain (to the Chairman)— Take a glass of whisky, and try 
again. We can't remain here all night, wet to the skin, and with- 
out a dry bush of heather to lie down upon or s stone to shelter us. 

The Chairman, took a glass and turning round, resolved to 
exert himself to the last. They now saw what appeared to be a 
footpath, red among the heather on the other side of the Aven, and 
Saunders, lifting his bonnet from his head, called for three cheers, 
to which the Captain responded, the Chairman meanwhile stepping 
on before them. In order to reach the path they resolved to 
cross the river, and joining hand in hand for greater security, 
moved slowly through the rapid water, watchful lest they should 
be deceived by its weU-known delusive clearness. The deepest 
part was little past their knees, and as they kept on their shoes, 
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there was no great difficulty in crossing. It was no use taking off 
shoes ; their feet had been wet for hours. What had seemed a 
footpath had disappeared, and as darkness had now set in, and 
Inchrory was still at an unknown distance, the Chairman lay down 
by the side of a stone, and said he could go no farther. 

The position of the party was now serious indeed. The Captain 
became as grave as the Chairman, but the spirits of Saunders kept 
up, and he began to pull heather, and to throw it down beside the 
stone, saying, " Weel, fat maun be, maun be. It 's & summer nicht, 
an', though a cauld ane, Gweed be thankit, it's nae sae ill's a 
winter ane, though the hills be spotted wi' snaw roond aboot's. 
We maun jist mak the best o' aij Ul job ; get yer plaids ready tae 
spread upo' the heather." 

Captain — I 've become as stiff as a main topmast. 

Chairman— So have I. That '11 do, Saunders. Let us all lie 
together — close together till morning. 

Saunders— Hiss, hiss— iss ! Fat the sorraw are ye fussellin' 
there at? Ye 're the first I 've heard the day, but I'se gar my staff 
claw the croon o' ye. 

Suiting the action to the word, Saunders began to thrash 
among the heather, muttering vengeance, and appearing to his 
companions perfectly mad. 

Captain— What the deuce has come over you now, old chap ? 

Saunders — ^Ye '11 maybe ken that gin it tak ye by the leg. A 
muckle aither, hissin' like a tea-kettle, an' I canna see the vratch 
tae get a crack at it. 

Captain — It is one of them hill-eels, is it? Let me see it ; let 
me see it. There, I see the form of it wriggling in the dark. I 've 
a spear in my staff. I '11 harpoon the fellow. These chaps have 
poisoned teeth, I 'm told. Here it goes into the head of him. 

Saunders — Ye 've missed it. It 's as clever as the deil himsel ; 
but I '11 gie 't a crack. There, he '11 nae fash us mair. Lie doon 
baith thegither, an' I '11 hap ye up. 

Chairman — And where are you to lie ? 

Saunders— Me ! I 'm gaun tae Inchrory tae see an' get twa shalts 
tae tak ye doon the Glen. I dinna ken a fit o' the road, but I 'U 
get it. Gie me a drappie o' the bottlie, an' lie ye doon at the side 
o' this muckle stane on yer plaids, wi' yer muckle coats abeen ye, 
till I come back. 

After drinking his glass, Saunders took hold of his staff, which 
was leaning against the stone, and strode away like a vision through 
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the darkness and heather. All that he knew was that Inchrory 
was down the Aven. 

Captain— Well, he 's away. A safe voyage to him ; but it 's one 
I wouldn't like, though able for it. The man is a mountaineer, and 
knows no fatigue. I am a sailor, and you, sir, are a sort of hot-house 
plant. In travelling among heather we have no chance with Saunders. 
Chairman — None, none whatever, sir. Let me try and get an 
hour's sleep. 

Captain — I have roughed it out in two, three places in my life, 
but I don't like this, sir. 

Saunders had not proceeded more than two hundred yards when 
he came, by good luck, to a footpath, a kind of track among the 
heather, leading along the river side. It is needless to say this 
lifted his heart, and half running, half walking, he urged on his 
way for an hour and twenty minutes, when he found himself at the 
House of Inchrory. He expected to see a house twenty times on 
his way, but at last his hopes were not disappointed. It was a 
quarter to eleven. He went to the largest house, and rapped at 
the door. A female, in night dress, came down to the lobby, and 
cried through the door — " Who be there at this time o' the nicht ?" 
Saunders briefly told his tale of leaving two men benighted in 
Glenaven, and was directed to go to another house up the brae. 
There he found the door open, and entering without ceremony, 
saw the remains of a peat fire dying out on the hearth. 

Saunders — Is there onybody here 1 

A Rough Voice from a Bed— Yes. What do you want ? 

Saunders — I want a shalt or twa, gin ye hae them, tae tak doon 
twa men that hae failed up the Glen comin' fae Locha'an. 

Man in Bed— Did you leave them lyiug on the hill ? 

Saunders — At the back o' a stane, sir, an' they 're a' weet, an' 
it 's a caul', frosty nicht. TEey '11 be sterv't tae death wi' caul'. 

Man in Bed — I must rise and go with you, then, I suppose. 
How far up are they ? 

Saunders — I hae run an oor an' twenty minutes. They are at 
the tap o' the fitpath whar it crosses A'an, on the north side o' the 
water, aside three muckle stanes. 

Man in Bed — ^Dear me ! That 's seven miles up. 

Saunders— Seven miles ! Foo far is 't tae the Loch ? 

Man getting out op Bed — Sixteen miles, sir, and I would 
sooner go thirty on the turnpike road. We '11 go up to Mr. Morri- 
son, who has charge here, and see what he says. 
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Sannders and his companion, after climbing a steep brae for 
about a quarter of a mile, came to Mr. Morrison's hotise, and found 
him in bed. Saunders told Mr. Morrison his tale, and, to his sur- 
prise, found that, in coming down the Glen, he had been one of 
three trespassers in a deer forest, which was strictly guarded. This 
recalled the conduct of the gillie to his mind. At first, Mr. Mor- 
rison was stem, but when he came to know that it was doubtful 
whether one of the benighted travellers would live till morning, 
his sense of duty gave place to humanity, and He at once ordered 
the man — a gillie — to get a pony and go up the Glen. As Saun- 
ders spoke with a tremulous voice, Mr. Morrison saw that he, too, 
was much fatigued, and instantly ordered the fire to be lighted, 
before which Saunders had not sat many minutes when he became 
sick. Mr. Morrison, who, by this time was up and dressed, 
gave Saunders a glass of good Highland whisky, which greatly 
revived him. He dissuaded him from going up the Glen for his 
friends, assuring him that the gillie, with the shalt, knew every 
inch of the hill, and was certain to find them. Saunders reluct- 
antly agreed to this, and, after getting a good tea, was himself 
again, and went to bed. 

The gillie got a bundle of bread and cheese with him, and 
reached the benighted traveUers about half -past two o'clock in the 
morning. It was then dawning, but dark. The gillie had cried 
all the way for about a mile near the spot where the travellers were 
said to be. He had crossed the Aven and gone up the other side, 
and was coming down again on his way home, when the Captain 
heard his voice on the other side of the river, and cheerfully re- 
sponded to it, for he and the Chairman had passed a miserable 
night. They had slept and awoke, at least, a dozen of times in 
course of the five hours that they had lain on the heather behind 
the stone. About twelve o'clock, the rain of the previous evening 
gave place to a keen frost, and, both being wet to the skin, their 
Bufierings from the cold may be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. The danger fco which they were exposed was very great, 
for many a man has lost his life lying on the adjacent hills during 
the night, a summer night being upon them as cold, or colder, than 
a winter one in the Lowlands. Not far from the same spot, six 
soldiers were lost in 1810 ; and in 1826, a man, three women, and 
two horses were buried in the snow on a neighbouring hill. Other 
accidents of a similar kind might be recorded as having occurred in 
Glenaven, but these are sufficient to show the perilous position of 
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the benighted travellers. The Captain's legs cramped several times 
during the night, making him rise and dance among the heather. 
About one o'clock he awoke the Chairman, asking if a dram re- 
mained in the bottle, which fortunately was the case, but the 
Captain's hand was trembling to such a degree that he could not 
hold the glass till the Chairman filled it. The first half-hour's 
sleep so greatly revived the Chairman, who was the first to give in, 
that he could have resumed the journey and gone down to Inch- 
rory, but the Captain became worse until about two o'clock in the 
morning, when he felt himself considerably recovered. The stone 
was too small to shelter them from the piercing wind ; but they 
could not move from it, knowing well that if they did so, no one 
could find them. They were frightened, too, as Saunders was so 
long in returning, that he might never be able to reach Inchrory or 
any house, and that he should fail and be forced to lie down on the 
hiU alone, without either meat or drink, for he had neither with him. 

The gillie presented his bread and cheese, which were very ac- 
ceptable, and told them that the top of the footpath was within two 
hundred yards of them. It was remarkable, he said, that they 
should have lain down at the top of the footpath without knowing, 
after seeking it so long. It was also fortunate they did so, for by 
that means they were easily found. At all risks they had resolved 
to start down the Glen when daylight was fairly in. 

The Chairman got mounted upon the shalt, which was led along 
the footpath by the gillie, and followed by the Captain. At 
half-past four o'clock all arrived safely at Inchrory, where there 
was a rousing fire awaiting them, at which the drenched and cold 
travellers warmed themselves, after a journey of twenty-four hours, 
certainly perilous to life towards the end of it. Mr. Morrison told 
them that they might thank a kind Providence for their escape 
from a Glen in which many had perished. 

No man, he told them, ought to go to Cairngorm without a 
guide, and to attempt to foUow the course of the Aven on foot from 
Lochaven to Inchrory, even in a summer afternoon, was sheer mad- 
ness. The nearer and better road between Tomintoul and the 
Loch, he said, was along the water of Alnack ; the whole distance 
that way between Tomintoul and the Loch being only about sixteen 
or eighteen miles, or from six to eight miles shorter than by follow- 
ing the course of the Aven. 

After enjoying the hospitality and shelter of Inchrory for the 
night, or rather the morning, the party travelled down Avenside to 
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Tomintoul, a distance of eight miles. Sannders knew well the kind 
people at the farm of Croughly, where the remaining part of the 
day was spent. The Chairman, who had suffered most from the 
cold in the Glen, found here as much tender attention from Mrs. 
Grant and her family, as if he had been a brother. 

The subsequent incidents of the journey from Tomintoul to Elgin 
only deserve notice from the fact that the unfortunate Chairman 
was thrown from the top of a coach at the Bridge of Craigellachie, 
after being nearly starved to death with cold and hunger among the 
rocks and heather of Glenaven. 
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Place of Meeting — The Captam's Residence at Lossiemouth. 
Scene — The Ladies hatMng on the Ladies* Bathing-Grmtnd 
at Stotfieldy and the Captain, Saunders, and Mormis smmming 
out to the Skerries, accompanied by a boat. 

Captain — I 'm floating like a cork, to-day. 

Saunders — I jist fin' mysel' as licht 's a feather i' the water. 
It 's a gey filie sin' you an' me waur here afore — we dinna dook ilka 
day— gran', graii' — puff, puff, . puff — claes are nae sheerely nateral, 
Captain — foo a man can- streek himsel' an' sweem like a pathock, 
legs an' airms keepin' time — time — time, as gin they waur gaun wi' 
macheenery. 

Captain — What a splendid swimmer you are, Saunders— h6w 
beautifully developed muscles — sinews like whip cords — brawny 
limbs — lithe — ^but — but what whim is it that makes you keep your 
bonnet on ? 

Saunders— Tae keep the sun aff my hairless pow in a wa,rm 
day. That 's ae rissen, but the trouth is, I learn' t tae sweem wi' 
my bonnet on oonder the directions o' a man wha taul' me that, 
gin I wis a gweed sweemer, I wad never weet it. 

Captain — I '11 be equal with you. Hillo ! I say, you fisherman, 
in the boat's stem there, give me a loan of your sou'- wester, and 
I '11 give you something to get a bit small twist for your cheek, 
when we get ashore. There, there — that 's you ; on it goes ; what 
do you think of us two, Momus ? what will the ladies on shore 
think on seeing a Kilmarnock bonnet and a sou'- wester cheek-by- 
jowl, bob — bob — ^bobbing up and down in the sea ? 

Saunders — Eh ! losh me, man, this is a gran', gran', gran' 
sweem ; I dinna maistly think I ever gat the like o't. Here we 
gang, snortin' on like twa sea-horse — cleavin' the deep, an' castin' 't 
ahin' wi' airms o' pith an' mettle. 

Captain — ^We 're leaving two wakes behind us like two clippers, 
and Momus is keeping ahead of us to windward. From the shore 
to the Skerries is not a great swim when the tide is out. I 'm told 
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it was wont to be a common feat among the Elgin lads some thirty 
years ago. 

Saunders — It — is — it 's nae a joke o* a sweem. It 's mair than 
a mile, an' that's anench tae gar a young chiel pech, lat alane 
twa auld carlls like you an' me. But I iiu' nae tire ; an' ye're 
finin' nae tire ; we' re twenty year younger fin we get oorsels fairly 
streekit in saut water. Here we go, by jingo-ring ! never lat it be 
said, Captain, that we were dung sweemin' tae the Skerries— on, 
on 

Captain — That 's you, my hearty. Show me your bonnet ahead, 
and I '11 try and show Momus my sou'- wester, and thus on we shall 
go in Indian filoT— three happy fellows all in a row. 

Momus — ^You would make a curious photograph. Commend me 
to a bare head and short hair when swimming. 

Captain — ^We have now got a good way from the shore, into 
four or five fathoms water, I suppose. 

Momus — I'll turn on my back and rest a little. 

Captain — ^Rest ! why, man alive ! you are almost at the Skerries ; 
but, for all that, we may rest, there's no hurry. 

Saun DEES— Bide a file yet ; bide a filie till we be landit, an' 
we '11 a' tak a breath in the boatie. Sweem, sweem, sweem — losh 
me, is n't fine, Captain, tae be ridin' this gate on the back o' the 
ocean o' waters ? A warld — a wide, wide, wide warld within itsel', 
peopled like the land wi' monsters an' creepin' things — things— 
but— but— spikin' 's sair wark, Momus, fat say ye? 

Momus — 

And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wanton'd with thy breakers 

You know the rest of it. Captain, or — or, if — if you don't, it 's the 
more shame for you, for nothing but inspiration could have given a 
more glorious description of the sea. 

Captain — See how Saunders strikes out ahead of us with that 
bonnet of his on, rising and sinking like a fisherman's buoy. 
What a strange painting he would' make. I 'm getting a little 
tired ; we must have a rest on our backs — up into the boat 

Saundbbs— An' souple ye are at climbin', an' you tee, Momus ; 
but me, I fin mysel' growin' stifi", but I hae gotten hands o' the 
side o' the boatie. 

Captain — And I have got hold of you, and let us hang on. 
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MoMus — How warm, how very pleasant it is. The sea is almost 
tepid. How delightful, Saunders, to be in the sea to-day — the 
balmy air, the blue sky, and the sea, the sea, the boundless sea — 

The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; eacB zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone 

Saunders — Haud, haud, man ; ye're spen'in' ower muckle o* 
yer breath on poetry. Bonny, bonny, bonny ! That poetry lifts a 
body's sowl maistly tae the third heavens. Jist think o' the sea 
bein' a lookin'-gless, whaur the form o' the great I Am is seen in 
tempests. I 'm thinkin' tae mysel', Momus ; I ^m thinkin'. Jist 
think, Momus, hoo little man is amo' the great things o' this crea- 
tion. He ca's himseP the lord o' the creation. Fat*s he on the 
sea ? Fat 's his biggest ship on 't ? A speck, a mote. A' that 
man can dee leaves nae mair mark on the sea than my han'. 

Oaptaik — As I live, a shark ! Is it, fisherman ? 

Fisherman— Yes, sir. 

Saunders — I '11 sweem nae mair here the day. They eat fouk ! 

Captain — Believe me, my good old fellow, there is not such an 
animal as a really dangerous shark in the Moray Firth. I have 
seen sick ones about Aberdeen bay, and south of it, but how 
they come north into cold water to die I know not. The shark'* 
lives in a trop-pic-pic-ical sea. Like the lion and tiger, he dwells 
near the sun. He is the tiger of the deep, and 

Saunders — I ken that. Captain, I ken that. I hae read aboot 
sharks bitin' aff fouk's legs at ae snap. They whummel roon on 
their backs an' bite up, an' hae a seam o' teeth for ilka year auld 
they are. 

Momus — I do not think I shall swim to the Skerries to-day, for 
there 's a shark too near us. I cannot get 

Captain — Cowards all, every one of you. Take my word as an 
honest man for it, there is.no danger. No fish nor creeping crea- 
ture in the sea is here to harm you. You have no more chance of 
being bit by a shark than of being swallowed by a whale, as Jonah 
was, when thrown overboard. Sharks are sick, always dying, in 
our cold seas. 

Saunders — Nae tae be mealie-moo'd wi' ye. Captain, that 's jist 
doon richt buff — havers, ilka word o' 't. Fin a lion f ae the bumin' 
Ban's o' Africa can leeve in a carrjrwan, fat 's tae hinner a shark tae 
dee the same ? 
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MoMUS — Let us go a little distance from the boat, and 1 11 call 
out to the fisherman if there be danger ? 

A Fisherman — None, sir. Though they Tvere in the Firth they 
would not come into shallow water, unless they were sick. You 
are in no danger, gentlemen — none, ^o man was ever bitten by 
a shark on the shores of Scotland. 

Saundbbs— I 'm nae naterly a coord at hame on a hill-side ; but 
here in the sea naukit amo' sharks— hoo, hoo — hech, sirs, it gars 
my flesh creep on my banes tae think o't. 

Captain — My dear fellow, listen to me. You are afraid of the 
death you will never die of. We won't go to the Skerries now, you 
being scared, but we will swim up to the boat. 

Saunders (after a long pause) — Better haud on tae the Skerries 
noo, an' we '11 get a rest an' something tae eat. 

Captain (to the boat's crew) — Is he quite dead ? 

Fisherman — Not quite. Just life in him, and that 's all, but we 
have nothing but the boat hook to finish him. 

Saunders (swimming up) — It 's nae canny. My certie, I dinna 
like 

Captain — Now don't be afraid of your own shadow, or a dying 
shark. Let us swim round and see the gentleman. He 's out of 
his latitude, anyhow. I say, fisherman, how big is he ? 

A Fisherman — Ten feet long, or more, and three rows of teeth. 

Saunders— Three raws o' teeth ! I '11 haud by this side o' the 
boatie, an' ye can sweem roon till 't, Captain. The sicht o' the lang 
snoot that I see's eneuch for me, till I'm sheere the life's oot o't. 

Captain (to the boat's crew) — The fish is dead, or all but so. 
He has turned on his side, and he'll be keel up in a moment. 
What did you say ? Did he quiver and shake his tail ? Well, he 
may, but it 's nearly all over with him. 

A Fisherman — Look, look, he 's opening his fnouth. 

Captain— I '11 come on board and shut it for him. There now, 
hand me the boat hook. Swim round the stern, Saunders, and 
hold up his head. 

Saunders (holding on to the boat's side, and raising himself 
breast high out of the water)— Me haud up 's heid — me haud— na, 
na, thank ye, I ken aboot cattle— aboot garrin a stot gape till a 
neep be rammed doon's thrapple, but I hinna skiU o' bharks. 
Fun 's fun, fun 's fun, but 

Captain — No matter, I '11 manage the fellow. Hand me that 
rope in the boat's stem. Ihere^-there— there goes a clove-hitch, 
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and over the snout of him. Here, take hold of both ends of the 
rope and hold on like grim death. There, up the head of him 
comes. What a mouth the scoundrel has. I 've seen a larger one. 
Gape, and swallow that boat hook. Oh, for a whale lance or a 
blubber knife. Twist — twist, do you ? 

Saunders — Twist here, twist there, I 'U twist myseP intae the 
boatie. / 

'Captain — His teeth are closed on the boat hook. He bites it in 
his dying agony. 

Saundees — Better that than ane o' my legs. 

A Fisherman (after the shark had struggled a little more)— He 
is quite dead now, gentlemen. 

Captain — Yes, he is turning keel up now — no, not yet. Saun- 
ders, lay hold of that broken oar, and we '11 draw him up with his 
head to the gunwale, while you come over his crown. 

Saunders — Gie me the stick, I'm mysel' ance mair. I wis 't 
waur a palin' bar, but he's get fat 's o't. 

Captain— Steady yourself for the stroke. There— there— there 
■—by the head of the Flying Dutchman ! that would take the life 
of nineteen sharks, and all the Kilkenny cats, at once. You have 
smashed his head to a jelly. 

Saunders — Fin a body gets a richt yark at a chiel like that, it 
gars 'im wonner. I '11 tak my chance o' 'im in the water noo, wi' 
a' 's teeth. Come, come, in we gang intae the sea again. We Ve 
gotten a rest on oor journey. 

Captain — Now, Saunders, when we are afloat again, tell me con- 
fidentially what is your private opinion of the Alabama claims ? 

Saunders — Ye 're jist foo o' nonsense. Captain. Wha i' the 
wide warl' ever mindit Alerbama claims fin they waur sweemin' ? 
Strik oot wi' wirr an' wigour, an' pay attention tae fat ye 're deein'. 
Och ! man, it 's glorious tae be here ; tae get a spread oot i' the 
water anaith a July sun i' the caulm, caulm sea. There 's health 
an' strength in 't. It brings ilka lim' an' lith intae play, an' sen's 
the bleed reelin' throw the hairt. 

Captain— Yes, and it may send a living shark after us. 

Saunders — Haud yer tongue, ye haiveral ! 

Captain — Yon one had a mouth as broad /md round as your 
bonnet, which — ich-ich is now the most conspicuous object on the 
coast, for I 'm sure twenty telescopes must be turned upon it from 
the shore. 

Saunders — It 's a gran' thing tae bo noticed ; nae that I care a 
single doit for bein' sae, but i' the fashionable warl' the nudst feck 
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o' fouk ack as gin they waur aayin* — Pay attention ; this is me ! 
It 's nateral. A' creatur* likes tae be noticed. But awa wi' yer 

condescendin' noticers. They 

Captain — ^None of your moralising here. You have breath to 
spare, but I have little. 

Saundbrs — Turn on yer back, than, an' tak' a rest, an' I '11 dee 
the same. It 's little rest tae some men tae turn on their backs i' 
the water. There, noo, we '11 lie for a minitie. An Englishman, 
that had the shootin' on Caumecay, fin I wis a loon, learnt me tae 
float on my back. He said the human frame, wi' the loongs foo o' 
air, takin't a'thegither, is lichter than fresh water, an' a hantle 
lichter than saut water, but the heid 's heavy, Captain. 
Captain — Spe-ci-ific grav-ity of it. 

Saunders — ^Weel, I dinna ken fat kin' o' graivity it is, but tae 
float on yer back ye maun keep yersel' as stiff's a poker. Kaise up 
yer breest an' kaep yer heid back, keepin' een, nose, moo, an' chin 
abeen the water, as I'm deein' i'-the-noo, an' paidlin' my ban's 
cannily at my sides, an' ye'll float weel eneuch. 

Captain (turning to swim) — Only so-so in my case. Let us 
strike out for the shore. You talk about the art of swimming ! 
Did ever you read the famous Dr. Franklin's advice to swimmers ? 
He could do anything in the water — even cut his own toe-nails in it. 
Saunders— Maybe a .fish could cut its ain fins i' the water wi' a 
fauldin' jock-the-leg futtle. 

Captain — I 've got bottom, and not too soon, for I 'm almost 
done. 

Saunders (after landing) — Here am I ance mair on the sea- 
washed rocks, wi' an iron crib on them for vracket sailors in the 
middle o' dilse, an' green sea-rue, an' welks, an' cockle shalls, 

an 

Captain — I move that we go up to the crib before splicing the 
main brace, Saunders. After we get buckled we 'U give the fisher- 
men a dram round. 

- Saunders — Momus, ye 're a wee thing blae in the face. I doot 
the sea disna agree wi' ye a'thegither. 

Momus (who came with the boat) — It does not, sometimes, 
although I am passionately fond of bathing. In coming out of 
the water, Saunders, the heart is occasionally not fit to drive the 
blood from the interior to the surface of the body, producing that 
fine glow of heat felt when bathing is healthy. 
Saunders— -Lat me oon'erstan' that mair plainly, as I'm buttonin'. 
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MoMUS— Gold applied to the skin drives the blood inwards, as 
all the world knows. Bathing does that, but after it some parts 
of the body are often seen of blue colour, showing a stagnant 
circulation, the heart, the force-pump in the centre of the system, 
not being powerful enough on the spur of the moment to restore the 
regular circulation of the blood. 

Saundebs. — ^Preceesely, preceesely; that 's mair knowledge tae 
me. That lats me ken fat mak's the teeth o' some fouk chatter, 
an' their cheeks look as blae as heather bells. But there's the 
Captain cairrjin' baskets an' bottles, an' a the rest o't, tae the crib, 
wi' the intention, nae doot, o' haudin' a pic-nic up in the inside 
o*t. There, he mounts wi' the basket, waggin' till 's tae come. 

Captain (all being ready) — Now, gentlemen, this is what I call a 
stunning, a splendiferous place for a pic-nic. Here we have 
around us "water, water everywhere, but not a drop to drink," 
as sung in the ** Ancient Mariner," but in place of it we have good 
Glenlivet and ginger beer. All I 've to say in the meantime is that 
this same crib, not seen very clearly with the naked eye from the 
shore, is a most useful erection, a monument of human sympathy, 
intended for the safety of shipwrecked seamen on these rocks. 
And, now, your healths in a dram. Cap out ; no thrums here, 
mind that. 

Saunde&s — Dinna fash yersel aboot thrums till ye see them. 

MoMUS — It is well for the navigation of the shore of the Firth 
that the Skerries are not farther to seaward. They are almost on 
the line of the coast. They are part evidently of a sea-levelled 
shore of rocks that extended from Lossie Head to Covesea. But 
shores, like all things else, must decay. Tour healths all in a dram. 

Saundebs— An' I say the same. Ay, ay, hech sirs, that's gran' 
stuff. I kenna foo it may be mixed wi' ginger, but it 's a muckle 
gless, an' ten ower proof at onjrrate. Ye say, Momus, there had 
ance been a shore whaur we 're stan'in', reachin' tae the rocks at 
the Lichthoose there. The Lichthoose, did I say, sirs? Fat a 
noble buildin' that is for guidin' the sailor in dark nichts, wamin' 
him tae keep aff the shore. Puir creaturs, Gweed help them, they 
tak' their lives in their ban's fin they gang tae sea, for there's 
naething but a plank atween them an' eternity. 

Captain— A plank, man ! Why, there are parts in your body 
where there is not the thickness of writing paper between you and 
eternity. It must be admitted, however, that, as a rule, men live 
longer than ships, a generation being mere than forty years. I beg 
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pardon, Saunders, I forgot to give you some bread — a sandwich. 
Our friend, Momus, is eating, but you have not put your hand to 
the basket. 

Saundbbs— We hae seen up here a' we can see, an' I'm gaun doon 
tae get a seat on the rocks, an' rest mysel', an' tak a sneeshin', an' 
a crack, wi' your leave. Captain. 

MoMUS — All ready. Down you go. What kind of weather have 
you had at Bourtreehillock, Saunders, and how is Eppie ? 

Captain (lighting a cigar) — And what of your cattle, Saunders ? 

Saundbbs — I sel't my winterin's afore the price began to fa', an' 
wis lucky, but there 's aye some whaup i' the raip. I lost my best 
milk coo i' the crochels the ither week, an* Eppie hadna milk 
aneuch tae the caur. That wis a sod bisness till her, an' will be a 
loss tae me, for she 's had tae feed them feckly on brochan, makin' 
them baggit, shargert things that '11 never come tae be richt cattle. 

Captain — ^Any politics to-day, with you, Mr. Momus ? 

MoMXTS — This is not the place for politics— for discussing matters 
of Church and State. Bather let us contemplate Nature around 
us. 

Captain — Who cares for the works or curiosities of Nature 1 — 
One in a thousand, perhaps. Who would listen to me, though I 
were capable of lecturing on the many wonderful creatures that live 
and die on half-tide rocks like these — creatures that partake both of 
vegetable and animal life. Philosophers are few, but the multitude, 
Momus, that can talk nonsense on politics none can number. Is n't 
that a good speech, Saunders ? We 'U have another dram. 

Saunders — Bide a filie, bide a filie ; that wad be comin' wi' them 
raither ower thick on ither. Momus, I see we 're tae get a Reform 
BUI— ye needna work wi' a cockle-shall an' a blade o' dilse, man. 
Spike aboot the Reform Bill. 

Momus — There is more to be seen in this cockle than in any 
political constitution in the world. 

Saundbes — Ye 're aften droll, but ye 're dreamin' noo a'the- 
gither. 

Momus — More, I say : for here, in this little organism, I have 
perfection, but imperfection is the characteristic of every work of 
man. What do we see in this country, when we view it politically, 
but political power passing into the hands of the multitude, where, 
according to reason and justice, it should be, but where it may not 
contribute so much to the greatness and glory of Britain as it has 
done in the hands of the aristocracy. 

D 
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Captain (laughing) — When the time for the Parliamentary elec- 
tions comes, I am to stand as a candidate for Stotfield 

MoMUS (bursting into a fit of laughter)— And I will stand as 
another — you in the Periwinkle, and I in the Kittywake interest. 
I would begin by saying — Gentlemen, I am delighted in having this 
opportunity to address the numerous, highly-enlightened, and pro- 
foundly intelligent electors of Stotfield— (loud cheers). In offering 
myself as a candidate for the honour of representing you in Parlia- 
ment, I have no selfish object in view, but am actuated entirely, 
totally, and completely by a pure, disinterested desire to promote 
your welfare. I seek no honour, no glory. I have no self-conceit 
to gratify, no thirst for distinction, no love of pence or praise, but 
I have a burning, a consuming anxiety to serve you, the noble, 
liberal, Kittywake electors of Stotfield— (tremendous applause). My 
opponent, of whom I do not wish to speak in terms of disrespect, is 
a mean, contemptible, self-seeking— (interruption, and cries of 
'* Pitch into him"). He belongs to a faction that never passed a 
good law, but have always been the oppressors of the poor — 
(groans) — and would tax, if they could, the very sheelbaits you 
use, and your dog-skin buoys also — (loud applause, and cries of 
"Bravo, bravo"). 

Captain — I would begin. Let me see, how I would spin my yam. 
I would be quite safe, according to all custom, to call my opponent 
a turncoat, on whom no reliance could be placed. I would butter 
the electors, praise myself, and call him everything but a good man 
for them, or a gentleman, and promise them everything. 

Saundebs— That 'a jist fat 'a deen. Captain. I wadna read con- 
tested election speeches for less than a saxpence in the oor. They 're 
a perfect stamagast — a perfect scunner tae me. They 're nae worth 
the paper they 're printed on, in nine cases oot o' ten, but ilka feel 
wha comes forrit seekin' tae be a member o' Parlement gets his 
speeches prentit. Fat 's that ye 're workin' wi', Captain ? 

Captain — ^A crab, Saunders, a crab — a fellow that has a strong 
resemblance to mankind in not going straight forward, but sideways 
— a genuine sinister gentleman. 

Saundebs — Fat a lot o' legs — ane, twa, three, four, five, sax, 
saiven, aucht, forbye twa big legs wi' nippers at the en's o' them. 
Is'tdeid, Captain? 

Captain — Crabs have a plan of feigning themselves dead, but 
don't you trust the nippers of them. How do you think, Saunders, 
that a crab could cast its shell, which it does every year ? 
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Saundess— It maun burst it tae bits. 

Captain — Nothing of the sort. It creeps out of it in a way that 
is minutely described by naturalists. 

Saundebs — The thing 's nae possible. 

MoMUS — ^I would say that word has no meaning when applied to 
the works of the Creator. He that gave crabs eyes on foot-stalks — 
which at the end of short arms they can raise at pleasure and look 
round them — could give them the power to cast their shells. Look 
here — put on your spectacles — there 's a pair of' eyes which would 
have been of little use to the crab if it could only have looked down 
with them. Just think, Captain, how limited its sphere of vision 
would have been if its eyes had not been placed at the end of a 
moveable pair of arms, which it turns at pleasure, looking in any 
direction. 

Saunders — Wonnerfu', wonnerfu', are the warks o' nater, an' 
hoo thickly they lie aroon *s whaurever we gang. Here am I, sirs, 
on a rock in the sea, made wiser by seein' a creatur* wi' een at the en' 
o' airms, because it has naither heid nor neck, like four-fittit animals. 

Captain— Momus, you seem almost asleep — asleep during my 
lecture on crabs, as if you had been listening to a dull sermon on a 
dull day. 

Saunders— Te hae read the story aboot the minister wha had 
an unco sleepy hearer, an' advised him tae tak' a little snuff tae 
keep him up 1 

Captain — The reply was. Put snuff in your sermon, sir. 

MoMUS —As a rule, I would say a minister ought never to see a 
sleeper, and far less stop in his sermon to reprove one, for if there 
be many sleepers in a church it shows there is not snuff in the 
sermon. A speaker rousing up sleepers is begging for a hearing, 
which looks ill on the very face of it. Just allow me to ask you, 
Saunders, what effect is to be expected from a very long and very 
common-place sermon — abstract, not in the least practical — and 
delivered in a sea-saw, monotonous tone, in a very warm day, in a 
shockingly ill-ventilated church, and by a gentleman that was, per- 
haps, intended by nature to be a hewer of wood and drawer of 
water ? Under such circumstances, what is to be expected but sleep, 
or the mind wandering, which is just as bad as sleeping, though 
not so unseemly ? For myself, I get into neither of these states. 

Saunders— Fat plan hae ye ? Is 't fix't attention ? 

MoMUS— In worship, fixed attention and sincere devotional feel- 
ing are imperatively demanded. The want of them in prayer or 

d2 
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praise, y^hich together constitute worship — and nothing but praise or 
prayer is worship — is not only sinful, but a mockery too awful to 
contemplate. The case is different when a preacher begins to give 
you his opinions on a text of Scripture, or to give you a good advice, 
enjoining you to love and good works. I am at perfect liberty to 
disagree with the opinions expressed, and, as I sometimes think, I 
can get as good advice in my Bible, in a much more condensed form, 
than in listening to the speaker, I open the Bible and read till he 
say, Amen. 

Captain — I know you are an odd fellow, and I tell you that is 
very wrong. Not to pay attention to a man addressing you is a 
gross breach of good manners. That 's number one. Secondly, 
sleeping in a church is throwing an insult in the very teeth of 
a minister, telling him he is not worth hearing. Thirdly, it is 
insulting to a higher Power, for it is sleep in a house of prayer, 
filled with worshippers. 

Saundbks — A gran' sermon— a gran' sermon, Captain. 

MoMUS — I have to make a remark, and say that 

Captain — Bring up there, Momus. When I was a boy I got 
kicked not five miles from this for talking about parsons at sea, 
which sailors then regarded as very unlucky. To talk of hares 
or salmon was equally so* 

Momus — What gross superstition ! What wonderful progress 
in knowledge we have made, as a nation, within fifty years. Just 
consider 

Captain — ^Well, then, I'm blown to stivers, if the ladies and Man 
in Black are not coming off in a boat — ^and all right, too, all right. 
Clarinda said in a joke they were to come off and light a fire, and 
have a regular cookiefication here, but I had no idea the thing 
would be carried out. I '11 send our boat home ; we have no use 
for two. Come, let us go aloft to the cage, and give the ladies a 
grand reception. 

Saundees — There wis sheerely nae eese in makin' thae metal 
pHlars, that hand up the cage, sae thick. They 're maistly as groff 'a 
a body's middle. 

Captain— My good man, you little know how the sea runs here 
in heavy storms from the north-east. Did ever you think on the 
force of a wave carried far by a gale of wind ! Never, you siy. 
Then, I can tell you the stroke of a wave is almost incredible. 
Just think of it. A cubic foot of water is about sixty pounds 
weight. Take one hundred thousand cubic feet of it into a wave, 
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which would be but a small one, and you have a weight of between 
fifty and sixty thousand tons in motion. That explains the secret 
of the sea-walls of harbours being smashed, and stranded ships 
knocked to pieces by the sea. That lighthouse, there, is in no 
danger from heavy seas, but some of them are dreadfully exposed. 

MoMUS— The Bell Rock, off the coast of Forfarshire, and the 
Eddystone, in the south of England, are examples of that. Captain. 

Captain — I never passed the Bell Bock, made classic by 
Southey's ''Inchcape Bell," without admiring it. At flood- 
tide it has a most striking appearance, for no rock is seen, nothing 
but a white circular tower, with a foundation like the broad end 
of a tmmpet, rising out of the vasty deep as if by enchantment. 
The first thirty feet of the tower is one mass of solid masonry, 
founded deep in the rock, every stone dovetailed into another, 
and the courses of stone fixed to each other by oaken trenails, 
and what masons call joggels of stone. 

Saundebs — It maun be a wonnerfu' licht-hoose, that. 

Captain— One of the most wonderful in the world. Just think 
of twelve feet of the tower being under water at high tide, and the 
tower exposed to the whole force of every storm, being twelve miles 
from land. It is Aberdeen granite, every stone of it, and can defy 
the heaviest seas. Above the thirty feet of solid masonry, the walls 
of the tower are seven feet thick, and the whole is one hundred 
and fifteen feet high. I remember, in the year 1840 I think it was, 
of a terrific storm, during one night of which a sea struck the Bell 
Itock, and the spray dashed against the lantern at the top of it, 
more than one hundred feet above the sea. The two light-keepers 
felt their storm-beaten house tremble, which it was never known 
to do before. Mr. Momus, you are sometimes fond of letting your 
fancy go off" on the wing. Think of the two men perched high on 
the BeU Bock tower in a stormy night. Imagination cannot picture 
anything more lonely, more dreary, or more terrific. Beneath them, 
the ceaseless roar of the tempest-tossed ocean, made yet more angry 
by the resistance offered to it by man. Wave after wave rolls on- 
ward to the trumpet-shaped foundation, and, rising, breaks in spray 
and foam on the noble pile. I can now see it in my mind's eye ; 
often, often have I looked upon it. There it stands, a monument 
of the skill, of the genius of Stephenson and Rennie. They were 
four years in building it, at an expense of £60,000, but many a 
life has its revolving light saved in nights of darkness and storm. 

MoMTJS—Tou are getting actually eloquent on the Bell Rock, but 
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you have forgot to tell us there was a bell upon it before there was 
a light-house. The light-house, if I remember, was finished about 
the year 1810. 

Saunders— Ye 11 see the licht o' thae licht-hooses at a yawfu' 
distance. 

Captain— That depends upon whether you are standing on the 
level of the sea, or high above it. On the sea-level, the Bell Rock 
light is seen only at the distance of fourteen miles. Keep in mind, 
Saunders, that the world is round— earth and sea are round, and 
that were you far enough down this Firth with a good tele- 
scope, you would just see the lantern of the Covesea light above the 
sea. If you came nearer, the lighthouse would rise higher above 
the water ; if you went farther away, you would sink it. But here 
comes the boat and the ladies, with— quietly between you and me, 
Saunders— shocking ugly hats — slouching, horrid-like things — that 
make them throw their heads up when they look one in the face, 
like hens drinking water. 

Saunders — Weesht, weesht, man ; they'll hear ye. Dinna 
mak sic compairisons, but weel I wyte they 're nae bonnie hats ; 
but men maun keep a calm sooch on things o' that kin'. 

Captain (after the party had landed, and orders had been given 
for lighting a fire) — We 'U go up to the cage, ladies — up every one 
of us — for there is a dash of the adventurous and romantic here. 
I '11 lead the way, and do the amiable, by taking you up. 

Saunders — Tak care o' yer feet on the staps o' that iron lather, 
for it wadna be mous tae fa' doon on the rock. Tak time, 
Clarinda, tak time, my leddie ; gaither up yer lang goon in a bunch 
in yer tae han', an' hand wi' the tither as ye mount up. 

Captain (laughing) — I swear by the light of the moon, I would 
make a main-top-saii out of one of these trains the ladies now trail 
behind them. Ah ! that 's you, Amelia, my girl ; you are taking 
in a reef of your train — earns and reef ties, by jingo ! the whole 
apparatus for shortening sail. Well, then, what schemes these 
dressmakers do falT on ! Torn it is, Clarinda ; I heard the screed 
of it. There it is, with your foot upon it, and torn away from the 
bolt-rope amidships. 

Saunders (with hands extended to be ready to assist) — ^Sic a 
name for an Oman's middle — midship ! There, noo, there, noo ; 
ye 're a' richt, Clarinda ; ye 're up in the cage. There, there, there, 
Amelia, afore a body cud say sax, ye 're up aside her ; an' so 's 
Mora, wi' tuckled-up goon. 
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Captain— Now, ladies, look over land and sea here, and tell qb 
what you think of them. 

OLABurDA— How delightful it lA to see the boats sailing to and 
fro on the smooth sea, between us and the dark mountains of 
Gathness and Sutherland. 

Floba — Tis really splendid — charming, my dear ! 

Amelia — What time does the herring fishing begin? 

Floba — What a gross idea ! How practical you are, to be sure ! 
The herring fishing ; you make us fancy we feel the smell of fried 
herrings. 

OLAKiin>A— There is certainly not much poetry or romance in the 
skirling of herring in a pan. But, seriously speaking, is not this a 
delightful place to be in in such a fine day ? There we have the 
noble light-house on one hand, built, my unde told me, in 1845, 
and lighted in 1846, and shortly after, this cage, for shipwrecked 
seamen, was erected. 

Captain — ^The light-house made such a cage as this of less use, 
madam, for the light keeps ships off the Skerries. This, you must 
know, was a dangerous reef of rocks, and many fine ships were lost 
upon it. 

FLOBA—There lies Stotfield, with its herring fishing population. 
Many fine summer residences for Elgin gentlemen are being built 
there. It must be quite a delightful place to live in. 

Clabinda — Beautiful, my dear, beautiful — a truly magnificent 
sea-view, a charming spot for bathing, equal to any watering place 
on the coast. But I must go down and look for something to my 
aquarium. 

Captain — ^Take a glass of Sherry before you go, to keep up your 
heart among dulse and crabs. Put half a-dozen of crabs into your 
aquarium, and you '11 have a scene. I once advised a young lady 
who had just begun to fill her aquarium to do that, and what a 
war there was. They were scarcely in when a crab came from 
among the sand, and seizing another, wrenched off its nippy claws, 
and began to act the canibal. When gorging himself, he was 
attacked and served in the same fashion. It was kill and eat till 
the last feUow, with one daw and minus two legs, was taken out of 
the aquarium. 

Clabinda — I am not seeking such canibals. Captain. All your 
good healths. A glass of Sherry cannot harm us, ladies. 

Saundebs — ^There 's a gweed fire blazin', an' the kettle on. 

Amelia— That 's as practical an idea as my herring ; but I must 
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follow Clarinda, to assist her in seeking for small sea creatures to 
put in her aquarium, and yoii, my dear Flora, will go along with 
me. 

Captain (when they were down the ladder) — We are left again to 
our own meditations, Momus ; what of the Irish Church ? 

Saundbrs — Hand yer tongue about kirks here. The sky abeen 
oor head is the gran' temple o' the Great I Am. He garnished the 
heavens, an spread them oot as a molten-lookin' gless ; an' fin that 
sea, which He holds in the hollow of His han', is troubled. He plants 
His footsteps in it, an' rides on the storm. 

Momus — How finely, Saunders, you can bring in sublime texts of 
Scripture. I, too, am an admirer of the matchless poetry of the 
Bible, and nothing pains me so much as to hear people reading it — 
bumbling it over without the slightest indication of feeling. You 
may hear the most soul-inspiring, the loftiest flights of Isaiah, or 
Job, or David read in a pulpit with as little emotion as if the 
speaker were going over a roup-roll. To me, that is absolutely 
painful— I cannot endure it. One special part of a divinity 
student's education should be to learn to read, so as to bring out 
the sense, the pathos, the grandeur, the sublimity of thought in 
divine revelation. What what what 

Captain — By the powers ! what a shriek— she — she's into the sea, 
head foremost, as I 'm a living sinner ! 

Saundbes — Wow be here, sic a mishanter — doon— doon — doon. 
Captain — ye 're foremost, I '11 follow. Sic a skirlin', sic a skirlin'. 
Gin she binna kill't she winna be drooned, for we can a' sweem. 
There — there — there, the Captain 's intae the sea tae the oxters, an* 
haudin* 'er up. There, man, this gate a bittie, Captain, an' I '11 
get bauds — noo — noo — noo, a 's richt, a 's richt. My troth, lassie, 
ye winna gang sae near the edge on slitherie, green sea-rue, seekin' 
limpets an' periwinkles, for twa days tae come, I 'm thinkin'. 

Man in Black — What an accident ! you are not seriously hurt I 
hope, but you must have bruises about the head. Flora has fainted, 
Amelia is paralysed. What a scene ! I wish your aquarium had 
been in the bottom of the Red Sea. 

Momus — It is a most unfortunate affair this. How soon a day's 
pleasure is marred. 

Saunders— Is there naethin' tae cairry a drappie p' water tae 
wash Flora's face ? I '11 cairry a drappie in my twa loof s tUl't. Te 
maun jist sit till ye come tae yersel', Clarinda — dookit — dookit— gie 
her a f oo gless o' speerits, an' that '11 help tae bring her roon. 
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Captain — Thanks for the advice, Saunden, thanks; that shall 
soon be had. Here, take the whole of that-rno faces about it — 
what 's wanted is to rally your system after a shock. Salt water, 
do you say? No, my lady, you have swallowed no salt water, 
though you had been drowned there would not have been a tea-cup- 
ful of it in your stomach. 

Man in Black— I see a crowd of people gathering on the sands. 
Some one spying us must have seen the accident and spread the 
alarm. Clarinda, if it be possible, we shall remain here for a little, 
till the excitement on the shore is over. 

Captain (who was sitting on the rock beside Clarinda) — You say 
you will wait a little — ^very weU, we can all sympathise with you, 
but there never was a bad, mind, but there might have been a worse. 
Had there been none but ladies with you, you would have been in 
another world before this. Don't mention it, do you say? I shall 
not. Smile — smile; yes, you smile through your tears, and no 
wonder, for there sits Saunders doctoring a fainted girl, and here 
sit I with one that has got too much of a cold bath. From serious 
the scene is to my mind getting ludicrous. Saunders, Saunders, 
you son of old Bourtreehillock, how 's your patient ? 

Amelia — ^It is quite shocking, Captain, to laugh. 

Captain — I laugh, my dear girl, because it is not worse. A 
young lady fainted is not a disastrous occurrence at a nice tea-party 
among young gentlemen. Clarinda, I 'm happy to say, has been 
more afraid than hurt. 

Clarinda recovered in a short time, and the party were rowed to 
the shore, and soon in the Captain's hoiise, where tea was waiting. 
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Place of Meeting — Man in Black* s House. Dinner hegtcn, and 
Saunders entering the room. 

Captain— Here he comes, as fresh as the heather he's left behind 
him — health and happiness, hand in hand, in his honest face. 
Come here 

SAUNDEBS—Heely, heely, till I shak' han's vrV the leddies. 
Captain. Foo are ye, Ciarinda? I houp ye 're a' weel, an' as 
happy as I wus ye. 

Captain — Is your harvest begun, Saunders? What kind of 
weather have you got on the shoulders of Benrinnes ? 

Saundeks — Hairst, man ! Wah, wah ! I hae o't as green 's 
kail yet, an' the snaw lyin' amon't. 

Clabinda — ^You are surely joking, Saunders. Are you serious 
when you say you have got snow among your com ? 

Saunders— Weel I wyte I 'm that. The shooers o' hail that fell 
i' the middle o' last ook meltit in an oor wi' you i' the Laich o' 
Moray — a cozy howe ; but up wi' us the storm gied Benrinnes a 
fite nichtcap, an' fin I raise on Feersday momin' the snaw was an 
inch deep a' throu' Morins and Glenrinnes, an' fat 's waur, there 's 
some o' the com frostit, mair parteeklarly alang the coorse o' the 
Spey. 

Captain — I know what frosted potatoes are, for I have had them 
at sea ; but how can com be frosted, Saunders ? 

Satjndebs — O, man, ye hae little wit ! ye ken about shippies 
an steerin' them, an' pully-hoyin' fin ye 're puin' up yer anchor, 
but ye ken naethin' aboot hill-fairmin', els6 ye' wad ken aboot 
frostit com. 

MoMus — ^Explain the process to us, Saunders. Can ripe com 
get frosted, or does the frost only affect the unripe com ? 

Saundebs — Unripe com, leddies and gentlemen, unripe com— 
com like fat we hae the year i' the hill country. Fin com 's ripe, 
the puckle, ye ken, is foo o' meal, an' gin the grain be dry, it wad 
tak a dreadfu' frost tae affeck it, but fin the com 's green, an' the 
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puckle foo o' sap — fite milk nae mukle thicker than water — an' the 
grain weet, a frost like that o' Feersday dis a warl o' miacheef, 
parteeklarly near water or moss. 

Captain — Bnt you have not told ua how com is frosted yet. 
What in the world, have water and moss to do with it ? 

Saunders— Hand, hand, Captain, till I get aff this new mnffler 
o' Eppie's wivin', and be ready for my denner, an' I '11 tell ye a' 
aboot it. A stalk o' com 's somethin' like a human creater*. We 
hae bleed rinnin' in our weins, an' com has sap in its weins. Fin 
the frost comes it freezes the sap i' the weins o' the stalk intae ice, 
an' hirsts the weins, an' kills the plant. Fin corn 's frostit, ye see 
the threadie conneckin' the puckle wi' the stalk withert and fushion- 
less. The threadie has been kill't, an' the puckle itsel' frozen, an' 
nae sap can get fae the stalk tae the grain. Fin this is the case ae 
day or twa's sunsheen maks green com look fite, as gin it waur 
ripe. I houp we winna hae mair frost till we in the hills get oor 
crap cuttit. I think. Captain, ye spier't fat time I wad begin my 
hairst. I maun begin till't in ten days, fither it be ripe or no. I 
may tell ye, that on Saiterday I cuttit a pucklie on a knowie, for 
strae tae twa stots I 'm f eedin'. 
MoMUS — The two you had at Dufftown Show, I believe, Saunders. 
Saunders — Weesht, weesht ! keep yer loof upo' that 
Captain — ^WeU then, tell us if the Queen paid you a visit at 
Bourtreehillock. 

Saunders — Nae quite that, but she wisna far fae it. Captain, fin 
she drove doon an' up Glenrinnes, passin' throu' Olenlivet, on 
her road gaun an' comin' fae Glenfiddoch. 
Clarinda— Did you get a sight of her ? 

Saunders — Weel I wyte did I, an' I'll tell ye hoo I contrived 
tae get that. Fin she gaed doon the country tae Dufftown, 
naebody wis expeckin' her, an' she didna linger on the road tae 
lat oot the secret o' fa' she wis, for she wis like Jehu, wha 
didna lat the girse grow at his horses' heels fin he wis cuttin' aff 
the hoose o' Auhaub. But she haltit and maskit a cuppie o' tea 
in Glenrinnes, as ye hae read in the Kooranty an' S3nie dashed 
throu' Dufftown as fast as horse legs could draw her. The 
noos, hooever, seen spread, far an' wide, that the Queen had 
come tae Glenfiddoch, an' ye may weel believe the hale country 
wis in a sod steer about it. I gaed doon to Dufftown tae see 
some braw saidles that Johnnie Symon the saidler has gotten 
hame fae England, an' wis there tauld that nane waur alloo'd 
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tae gang up Glenfiddoch, for Her Maijesty's wish was tae be 
perfeckly private. The Duke o' Richmond's keeper proclaimed 
this in Dufftown, an' that wis aneuch, but for a' that the fouk 
o' the toon had flaggies fleein' on the tap o' their steeple, an' 
on ither pairts, showin' their loyalty. 

Captain — We read all that in the Elgin Cmirant What we 
wish you to tell us is, Did you, Mr Alexander Macgregor, of 
Bourtreehillock, see the Queen ? 

Saunders —Dinna cut me short i' the middle o' my story, 
Captain. I wis jist gaun tae tell ye that noos cam* tae Morins 
that Her Maijesty wis tae come up Glenrinnes on Friday aboot 
mid-day, on her road hame tae Balmoral, by the same road she 
cam'. Fin Eppie kent this, she wis naither tae hand nor bin', 
puir body. A' her thocht wis fat she wad put on tae gang an' 
see the Queen ; an' I can tell ye she wis dressed in time for 
the journey, an' nae a cheep aboot roomateesm pains, that she's 
files maistly cripple wi' a'thegither. We took up oor position on 
a brae face, close tae the road, that wis lined wi' banners o' 
spektautors come fae hill an' dale. We hadna waited very lang 
fin the Royal cairrage cam' in sicht ; an' I asseere ye, there wis 
a steer amo' the spektautors. Eppie an' me, an' fhe lassie, waur a 
little oot-by fae a' ither body, an' there, wi' bonnet in han', I 
waited. Foo wis I dressed, did ye say, Clarinda? I'll seen 
tell ye that ; I wis cled, fae tap till tae, in hodden grey, an' 
naethin' wad sair Eppie but tae put on a noo wincey goon o' 
her ain spinnin'. She wis ready wi' her low curtsey, an' I wis 
ready wi' my boo ; an' the Queen, wha wis in an' open cairrage, 
an' dressed in black, booed graciously tae me an' my pairtner in 
life. Fin Her Maijesty fixed her een on 's' an nodded her heid, 
I didna fin the grun' anaith my feet, an' Eppie, puir creatur', 
maistly sat doon a'thegither. Fin she cam' till hersel', she said, 
"Ay, ay, man, an' that's the Queen, is 't?— jist like ony ither 
'oman, a little wifie like mysel', nae muckle better dressed." 

Captain — Her Majesty saw a fine-looking couple, in you and 
Eppie, Saunders. That noble forehead of yours, and that long 
white hair hanging down on your shoulders, a crown of glory 
on the top of six feet of bone and muscle, and 

Saundbbs— Hand, baud there, Captain, ye 're throwin' compli- 
ments intae my face like sods, lat alane onything that can be 
swallowed. We 're spikin' aboot the Queen comin' tae a Heelan' 
glen, an' eeyin' for days in a sheetin' lodge in't. 
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Man in Black— Yes, Saunders, that is an event which will not 
be soon forgotten over a wide district of country. It will give 
three glens and two villages a place in the history of the reign 
of Queen Victoria— Dufftown, Tomintoul, Glenlivet, Glenrinnes, 
and Glenfiddoch. In the two first, Her Majesty saw moorland 
and cultivated land, com fields on the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains, and in the bottom of the glens, as she sees at her Highland 
home on the banks of the Dee ; but in Glenfiddoch, except a 
solitary house in a nook, nothing is to be seen for miles upon 
miles but a wilderness without a human inhabitant. The scenery 
of the glen has been described, but the theme is yet unexhausted. 
There is a weird wildness about Glenfiddoch that I have not seen 
in any other glen in Scotland. Glenaven, which is longer, and 
is skirted by higher mountains, has a broader floor, the Aven 
having wrought for herself more elbow-room than the Fiddoch, 
and travelling on this floor, often a mossy one, the wanderer 
sees round him for miles, meanwhile having a large section of sky 
over his head. In Glenfiddoch the genius of the mountains seems 
to have determined that their bases should continue to kiss each 
other. A rapid stream has formed a passage by wending in many 
a curve, but it has left no torn rocks nor high precipitous banks 
to give ruggedness to the scenery of Glenfiddoch. On either hand, 
the hills rise sharply from the bottom of tha glen, not leaving 
the Fiddoch anywhere the breadth of a bow-shot to wander in, 
as it murmurs onward towards the low country. 

MoMUS — Ton seem, sir, to be a great admirer of the scenery of 
Glenfiddoch, now rendered famous by Royalty dwelling among 
it for days. The Royal party sketched the ruins of the Castle 
of Auchindoun, and there can be little doubt but they transferred 
that of Glenfiddoch to paper. 

Man in Black — ^And beautiful it would be. I have seen the 
Glen in summer, and its impressive features yet abide in undi- 
minished freshness in my memory. In imagination, I see endless 
fringes of silver birches on my right hand and on my left, their 
green foliage opening up before me, and reaching still further 
on, as I walk up among the endless windings of the Glen. Here 
tumbles one brawling burn into Fiddoch ; there another, skirted 
by bracken-covered banks, and, leaping over a rocky bed, the 
water glittering like crystal in the mid-day sun. As one stands 
on the carriage drive, staff in hand, looking up the courses of these 
bums, dumps of birches and green spots are to be seen^ making 
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a charming contrast with red-blooming heather. The trees, planted 
by Nature, become more stunted as they rise higher above the 
bottom of the Glen. They seem to creep up the hill-sides as if to 
steal a march on the winter's storm. But they are arrested. 
The spirit of the tempest says to them — ''Hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no farther." The trees, dwindled down to mere shrubs, 
show the limit above which nothing but heath and Alpine plants 
can live. At last, even the heather dies out, and a carpet of moss 
is found, which becomes broken up in fragments, leaving bleached 
masses of granite exposed to the severity of the climate. But 
the bare scalps of mountains are not seen from the bottom of 
Glenfiddoch. Above, and stretching away beyond the natural 
forest, the mountains seemingly bear the heavens above one's 
head. Slugan, only the base of which is seen on the right hand, 
is more than two thousand feet high, and it was in a shooting- 
lodge, for deer-stalkers, at the base of Slugan, that the Queen 
of England resided for a time. 

Captaiit — What do you think, Saunders, of that description of 
Gleniiddo^h? 

Sauitdeb^— It 's jist preceesely true tae Nater. I hae traivel't 
the Glen fae en' tae en', an' och ! it 's a bonnie, bonnie place in 
summer ; but it 's a deer forest an' private property, an' strickly 
watched, as it wad need tae be, else it wad seen be swarmin' wi' 
poachers. It wis compooted seventy year sinsyne that there wis 
a thoosan' heid o' deer in Glenfiddoch, an' there 's said tae be three 
times that noo. In heavy storms they come doon tae the fairmers 
in Auchindoon ; but it 's ill wark wi' the puir animals fin they need 
tae dee that. In the great storm, three years sinsyne, scores o' 
them perished for want o' meat. Hey wis carried up tae them. 
They ate it, then filled their stammacks o' water, an' dee't. Upon 
a little haughie, atween the Castle o' Auchindoon an' Brighaugh, 
twenty deid deer waur coontit, a' lyin' in a boorach thegither. 
Snaw-storms lie heavy, heavy in Glenfiddoch. It '11 never be cul- 
tiwated. Naiter 'U aye keep it in her ain han' Ijdn' in pastur' for 
deer, that, wi' groose an' black foowl, divide the domain amang 
them. Some lairds hae reetit oot fairms tae mak room for deer 
forests ; there wis nae need o' that in Glenfiddoch, which has been 
a huntin' park tae the Gordon faimly for generations. The 
Gordons were an honoured and an honourable faimly ; but the 
present Duke o' Richmond may cock his bonnet heicher than ony 
o' them, for the Queen o' Britain cam' fifty mile throu' the hills 
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tae pay him a freenly weesit at his Bheetin'-lodge at Glenfiddoch. 
Fat ither nobleman has she honoured in a like mainner ? 

Clabinda— The Qaeen had a pic-nic at the Caatle of Anchindoan, 
and you, Mr. Momus, said you were near the spot. Can you tell 
UB about it ? 

MoMUS — I can. I am always delighted to comply with the re- 
quest of the ladies. But first, let me tell you what I think of the 
scenery of GlenfiddocL In coming down the Glen, on her way to 
her pic-nic at Auchindoun, nothing that may be called very grand 
or romantic lay in Her Majesty's way. No high, dark crags over- 
hanging yet darker pools in a mountain stream were to be seen on 
either hand. Nature in Glenfiddoch does not clothe herself in 
rugged graudeur ; but the scenery is nevertheless peculiarly im- 
pressive. After leaving the Lodge no work of man, as has just 
been said, is to be seen for three long miles, and to a mind attuned 
to sadness, the solemn stillness is apt to make a pleasing melan- 
choly creep over it. As Her Majesty moved down the Glen, it is 
easy to fancy that such a feeling was not far from her heart. The 
Autumn wind strewed her path with the ''sere and yellow leaf." 
On her right hand and on her left, she beheld at every stop the 
aged trunks of trees bending to the earth, and others spreading out 
their withered, naked, leafless arms, as if imploring heaven to 
temper the blast that will soon level them with the brackens below. 
Few young trees were anywhere to be seen. No sooner does the 
tender branch spring among the heather than the deer browse upon 
it, and thus to Her Majesty's eye the whole wood in the Glen must 
have appeared to be perishing. Weather-beaten, blackened old 
roots appeared to be strewn in her path, and rough-skinned, moss- 
grown trunks, with scarce a bough on them, were calculated to 
remind the youngest of the party that decay follows growth, and 
that everything that has life is doomed to die. 

Ola&inda — How beautiful the scenery must be. 

MoMUS — ^The carriage-drive down the Glen on which the Boyal 
party travelled winds close by the side of the Fiddoch, and the 
birches on the hills on both sides of them often meet the sky, only 
a small portion of which is to be seen. Brawling bums, from the 
hills on either side, swell the main stream, whose serpentine course 
among miniature green haughs is often very beautiful in summer, 
as the Man in Black has just said. About two miles down from 
the Lodge, the Glen broadens out, and the sky-Hue of the enclosing 
hills is two miles apart. Here had been pointed out to Her Majesty 
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the rapid bum of Allochiey which descends from the hills on the 
right hand among corries and birches, where deer delight to dwelL 
The bum enters Fiddoch at Lourie's Loup, where one can step 
across the water's rocky bed. The only appearance of the works 
of men is a rick of hay in the bottom of the Glen, enclosed with 
a paling — meat for deer — and a wire fence begins to be seen on 
the opposite hill. From this spot the hill tops recede further from 
each other, leaving more sky overhead, but the bottom of the Glen 
still remains narrow. A ndle farther, and the traveller arrives at 
the Porter Lodge, at the entrance of the Glen, and it was about 
half-past four in the afternoon before the Royal party reached this 
spot. The Glen is, altogether, some twelve or fourteen miles in 
length ; but the Blackwater portion of it is much broader than 
the three miles from the Lodge to the entrance of the Glen. 

Captain— How far is the entrance to Glenfiddoch from the 
Castle of Auchindoun, Mr. Momus 1 

MoMUS — About two mUes, Captain. The pic-nic was held beside 
a small bum. The Fiddoch separated the Royal party from the 
Castle, but they were not more than about three hundred yards 
from the ruins, and had a fine view of them. 

CLABiimA — Has the Castle of Auchindoun any history ? 

Saundebs— Did ye never hear the sang ? — 

As I cam down by Auchindoun, 
A little wee bit fae the toon. 
Upon the Heelan's I wis boon, 
Tae view the Haughs o* Cromdale. 

Captain — A song with more fiction than fact in it. But go on, 
Mr. Momus, and give us a description of the Castle. 

MoMUS— The Royal party, as I have said, looked across Fiddoch, 
at the Castle of Auchindoun, and that is the best view of it, for 
the steep rock ia full in front of the spectator, and thus the Queen 
and the Princess Louise were enabled to take a pencil sketch of the 
rock and the ruinous stronghold on the top of it. The site of the 
Castle, like others that might be mentioned, had been chosen be- 
cause it could only be approached on a neck of land which could be 
easily defended in the days before cannon were invented. The 
Castle rock, which^is of limestone, is at least two hundred feet in 
height, and very steep. The Fiddoch washes the foot of it on three 
sides, it may be said, and the other was defended by a ditch and 
draw-bridge. The tower had been surrounded by a massive ram- 
part of masonry, which is yet pretty entire. It was a fortaUoe 
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of iha olden iamBf and twin brother, it mvy be eeid, of tbe old 
Castle of BalYeniey and ia three siov^ya bigfa. The oentral apart- 
ment is finished in good €h3thic s^le. The TO€i of it is arched an^ 
supported by fluted pilasten raised on freestone. But the farmers 
in the neighbourhood have been at some time in need of such stone, 
and have made free with not a little of it in the Castle of AQ<&in- 
doun. A more commanding position in the olden time one oonld 
soaroely conceive for a Osstle, but now it woidd seem as an exposed 
target from almost every point of the compass. The rains ase 
massive, and haye a most imposing app o s r a n c e st rong to resist 
the terrible storms from the mountains around. When Boyal 
hands sketched the ruins, the Queen might have been told—per- 
haps she was told— all that i^ known of the history of the Castle of 
Auchindoun. 

Clauinda— Is the history of it known ? 

IdoHUS— Partly ; but when or by whom it was first buiH is un- 
known. Jt is supposed to date as far back as tiie eleventh century. 
The Danes had then possesnon of Moray, but Malocdm 11. achieved 
his grand and decisive vietoiy over them at McnHJaoh. 13iat was in 
the year IQIO, when the ownem of such strongholds as that of Bal- 
venie and Auchindoun were robb^ns by profession, as is shown by 
the 'barbarous motto over the door of the old Castle of Balvenie — 
'^Fvrth. Fortvin. and Fill. Thi. FeUris." Whatever may have 
been the fortune of the Castle of Auchindoun in those days, we 
know it was rebuilt by Cochrane, a favourite of James III. The 
Earl of Mar took it. The Ogilvies had it in 1535, about which 
time it came into the possession of the Gordons, and i&e successor 
of the last Duke of G<»rdon stood beside the Boyal party when they 
were looking at it on Wednesday. It is a curious fact that two 
Queens have been at the Castle of Audiindoun, but neither of 
them in it. The unfortunate Queen Mary passed it, but would not 
enter it, because there was a rebel to her Government in it, as also 
one at the Bog of Gight Queen Victoria, 300 years afterwards, 
appeared b^<»re the ruins of the Castle of Auchindoun. What a 
contrast between the circumstances of the two Sovereigns ! what a 
vast difference at and around the Castle of Auchindoun ! Three 
centuries ago rude and proud barons inhabited the Castle on which 
Her Majesty was seen gaadng thoughtfully. Then was the time for 
cruel intrigue, for conspiracy, for insurrection, for dark, daring 
deeds of violence and blood among nobles whose allegiance could 
not be depended upon by the Sovereigns of Scotland, l^en the 

B 
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wretched peasantry were slayes, and the barons of Auchindoim, 
Balvenie, and others had power of " pot and gallows." Now all is 
peace and loyalty among nobles, and the successor of the Earls of 
Huntly and the Dukes of Gordon is as much the subject of the law 
as the poorest cottar on his land. 

Saundbes— Mony thanks tae ye for a' that history, Momus. 
There 's mony a droll story aboot the Castle o' Auchindoon. 

Momus — ^Legends cluster round the ruins of the Castle. Love, 
murder, and marriage are mixed in the tales that are told. We 
have a " Fair Helen of Aucbindoun," in her night robes, weeping 
and crying — 

I cannot sleep, I needs-must weep, 

For him I deaxly love 
lies bomid in the castle keep, 
My father's rage to prove. 

How long it is since that fair lady could not sleep I am not pre- 
pared to say, but it is somewhere about two himdred years since 
.the Castle of Auchindoun was inhabited, and about the same time 
since the Lords of Balvenie lived in their Castle farther down 
the FiddocL During the time the Koyal party were enjoying their 
pic-nic, several of the residents of the neighbouring farms gathered 
to get a sight of the Queen. At this Her Majesty seemed quite 
pleased, for, as she often does, she threw aside her veil, and bowed 
to the ladies around in the most gracious manner, but almost with- 
out interrupting a conversation she was holding with the Duke of 
Richmond. She seemed in excellent spirits. The Princess and 
Lady Churchill also appeared to be enjoying themselves in the 
midst of thoroughly Highland scenery. The spot on which the 
pic-nic was held belongs to the Duke of Richmond ; the fact is, 
the whole old barony of Auchindoun belongs to him. He could 
walk from Dufftown up Glenfiddoch, and up the Black Water 
twenty miles and more on his own property. 

Captain — Her Majesty had as much, even more, safety in Glen- 
fiddoch than she would have in passing along the streets of Man- 
chester, for on them Fenians in broad daylight are armed with re- 
volvers, and there is no saying what a Fenian fanatic might attempt. 
The Londoners are quite annoyed at the Queen living so much in 
Scotland ; but they cannot say but she is as safe on the north as on 
the south side of the Border. 

MoMUS — ^What would you do with the Fenians engaged in the 
murder and rioting in Manchester, Captain ? 
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Captain — Hang eyeiy man and mother's son of them as high as 
Haman. 

Saundebs — Wad ye hae nae pity ava on them t 

Man in Black— Pity, Saunders, in some cases only enoonrages 
greater boldness, and the commission of yet more horrible crimes. 
Mercy is, no doubt, as has been beautifully said, ''twice blessed," 
and *' becomes the throned monarch better than his crown," but 
in dealing with murderers and traitors severity is often the best 
policy. Dispute as people may about the object of punishment, 
and the absurdity and cruelty, as they fancy, of taking away life, 
it will remain a fact, till the end of time, that the fear of death 
deters from the commission of crime more effectively than any 
milder punishment. 

MoMT7S — ^Bepeat that beautiful passage from Shakespeare, sir. 
He was the greatest of uninspired men, and his description of 
mercy seems to come from the tongue of an angel. 

Man in Black — I know the passage well. Listen — 

The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath ; it is twice bless'd ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 

Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown ; 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power. 

The attribute to awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 

It is enthroned in the' hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 

When mercy seasons justice. 

Captain — No sermon upon mercy was ever equal to that. But 
we were talking about Fenians, and I have to say, that if you wish 
to strike terror into the hearts of robbers and murderers, make them 
walk the plank without ceremony. What else but that would put 
down rebellion? Of course, there is a limit to severity, but, in this 
age of ours, we err on the side of leniency. 

Man in Black — ^And all owing, Captain, to a spurious, sickly 
benevolence. I think I have as tender feelings as most men, but I 
would certainly have no hesitation in condemning to death the 
Fenian that shot Sergeant Brett at Manchester, and his fellows 
in crime I would banish for life. 

Mo9CT7S — ^I daresay that is- the general feeling of the nation, sir, 

e2 
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Fenianina rluvi now vearied out public patience. Tbrn oo nia n pt 
in which it has been held is giving place to a feeling of zeaent- 
ment, and if England be once fairly aroused against it, its dupes 
or Yotariepi may expect no mercy. In dealing with them, as with 
other criminals, people are beginmng to get their eyes opened to 
the fact that they have had too much sympathy for taransgr oss ars 
of the law. We treat our criminals better than our paupers. Our 
jail birds are .better ,(ed and dad than our poor day-labouren 
throughout the country. They are not much more confined than 
a tail^ or sho€|ma]cer, they have a ^U allowance of food, a doctor 
.when th€^ are fdok,.and a chaplain to preach to them. Their 
bo4iea iM^d souls are cared for at the expense of the State, but 
who cares for either the one or the other of a poor man stm^gg^Ung 
long hours to get meal and potatoes to himself and family? 

fiUu3n>B]i8 — ^An' hoo is a chid that's intae the prison for debt 
treated? 

MoBnrs— Still better, though he may have robbed half the honest 
men of a country side. If a character, by wheedling and tdling 
fibs, or, it may be, by making a great show of religion, cheat 
simple people out of their money, it is all regarded as a matter 
of trade. The question with such characters— and they are many — 
is, how they can escape the fangs of the law as fraudulent bankrupts. 
Honesty has no place in their minds, and, what is wonderful, many 
of them seem to thrive in proportion to the number of times they 
'' come down,'' apd every time they give a most satisfactory state- 
ment of their affairs before the Court of Bankruptcy, a thing whidi, 
plainly speaking, is an unmeaning ceremony. Bankraptcy is, now- 
a-days, no stain whatever on a man's character, no blot on his 
respectability, no hindrance whatever to his holding a place of 
power in ,a dvic government, or of being a man of even great 
importance in a ^Lirk-SessioD. 

SAU]q>B]E^3l — Siller, siller, siller 1 withoot it there's nae req[>ectar 
bedity ; wi' 't, or wi' the name o't, ony kin' o' a duel's respectable. 
A puir man 's naebody i' the warl — ^naethin' aither in Kirk or State, 
or amon' his neebors ; but a diid wi' siller, hooever he may hae 
come tae get it^ or fatever his condock in private may be kent tae 
be, gets a' the big fouk tae ahak' ban's wi' 'im, an' meenisters 
an'dders— 

Oaptad}— All very good, all very good, Saunders, but haul your 
wind there, and don't get aloft on the top of the Ohurdi, for when 
jieated there we cannot get you down. Were you at the Art Ex- 
hibition at Invemess ? 
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SAt7Hx>ESfl— Na, na, Captain ; mj itirt hak beta in caii^tin' hame 
my peats afore hairst come on. 

Caftaik— Had yon gone^ yon would have aeen a splendid ooUeo- 
tion of oil-paintings. 

SAUKDSBa— Weel, maybe ; but that 's a thing I hinna a* great 
&ncy fox* seeing for I leuk on the best peiintin' as bein' a pair 
eemitation o' Natei'. 

Clabinba— What an idea, Mr. Maogregor ! 

Sauitdsss— Weel, I canna help it, madam, but I tell ye plainly, 
that fin I see a piot« wi' trees an' a sky on \ boi' a' ihe rest o' 
fiit ffaogs tae mak' fat they ca' lawnsoeepe painting I look on 't as a 
mere mockin' o' Nater'. Wha can paint the colours o' the ndn^ 
bow, or a glorious sunset in a summer evenin' ? or wha can bring 
6ut hill an' dale, an' glen, in onything like truth an' loveliness on 
canvas ? Fioters are bonny eneuch things tae look a;t on the wa's 
o' a room, especially when they hae gowd-gilt frames, but, at the 
best, madam, I say again they're bimglin' eemitations o' Nater'. 

Man in Blaok— What you say is perfectly true, Saunders, but 
imitations often please us, and everything that adds to our i^re of 
innocent pleasures ought to be encouraged. Besides oil paintings 
and water colours, there was a really splendid collection of works 
of art shown in Inverness. I am (^tdte delighted to hear that « 
the exhibition was, in a pecuniary point, a most perfecft success. 
I was at the opening and heard Bishop Eden's prayer, and I never 
heard anything more neat and appropriate. It showed that the 
speaker understood the occasion^ and how to implore the fiivour of 
the Most High on the undertaking. No body of divinity, was given 
— ^no useless repetitions made, but the principal object of the sup- 
plication brought in to be dismissed in a few words. 

Savnpebs — ^Nae doot, nae doot; but it's a' haine nudtisrs'the 
nioht. Fat 's this noo aboot Gaberwaldie, Momus, yon that kens 
aboot a' thae kin' o' things ? 

MoMUEh— That is saying far too much, Slsunders ; but I may tell 
you that though Garibaldi was taken prisoner, all the punishment 
inflicted upon him for levying war agamst the Pope, has been to 
send him to his island home in Caprera; there to cultivate hiis smaU 
farm, instead of fighting on the streets of the City of the Caesars. 

Saukbbbs— I wonner gin his fairm be bigger than mine at Bour- 
treehillock ? Fat think ye o' f airmers, Captain ? We 're nae sma' 
drink fin we hae Gaberwaldie amon 's. 

CAPTAZK-^And sailors may cock their sou'westers, and torn tiieir 
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qnids in their cheeks with pride, when they have a prince of Eng- 
land sailing among them. 

Man in Black (smiling) — Some of the greatest men in history 
have had smaller farms than Bourtreehillock. Diocletian, the 
Roman Emperor, divested himself of the purple, and found happi- 
ness in cultivating a small garden. Gindnnatus, who twice saved 
the Roman Empire from ruin, regretted that, in the time he was 
doing that work, the cultivation of his small farm would be neglected. 
Perhaps it was not so large as Bourtreehillock. 

Oaftain (laughing) — That shows Garibaldi and Saunders Mac- 
gregor they are not the two first great men that have had small 
farms. 

Saunders (slapping the Captain on the shoulder) — ^Haud, hand — 
weesht, woesht, weesht — ^yes, yes — ^it 's a' richt gin the cat hand a' 
mischeef ; but tell me gin they '11 tak' Roome f ae the Pope, wha, 
as far as ever I heard, is a really gweed auld man ? 

MoMUS — ^That is not an easily answered question. The Pope has 
a hundred millions of friends among the human family, also the 
devoted priesthood of many nations. 

Clabinda — ^Tou are surely mistaken as to the number of Catholics 
in the world, Momus. 

MoMUS — ^No, madam, I believe there are more than one hundred 
millions of Catholics in the world, or about one-tenth part of the 
human race. 
Saundebs — An' hoo mony Protestants are in 't ? 
MoMUS— Not half the number, Saunders, if we join the Greek 
Church to the Catholic, as may be done, for the doctrine and ritual 
are; nearly the same. 

Saundebs— Ritals, said ye ? There's a gey wye o' deein' wi' 
ritals e'noo ; the Kirk o' Englan' 's rinnin' aff tae Roome, .I'm 
tauld, helter skelter, amon' a blaze o' caunels in daylicht, an' 
^ incense, an' black goons, an' fite goons, an' reed goons, an' cockit 
hatties o' a' the colours o* the rainbow. Wae's me, wae's me, sirs ! 
fin a body thinks o't, it wad maistly gar ane fancy they had ta'en 
leeve o' their rational joodgment, for fat connection has daith o' 
ony cut or colour, or caunels, tallow an' wax, wi' faith an' gweed 
warks? They're makin' kirks like theatres— makin' mere poppy- 
shows in the hoose o' God, ameesin' themsels like a cum bairns. 
Ye spike, Momus, aboot the improvement o' the age ; but whaur 
is 't, man, in releegion, just tell me that ? 
MoMUS — Go on, Saunders, I will answer you at some future time. 
Saundebs— Gin I waor ane o' yer ritalastocks, I wadna heegle- 
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haggle aboot it, I wad gang o'er tae Boome at ance, an' nae hand 
by the cat an' play wi' the kittlin/ lauched at baith by Catholics 
an' Protestants. 

MoMus — The insurrection is getting more serious in Romei and 
a crisis may soon be expected. 

Saundebs — ^There 's never peace there ; bnt^ be that as it may, 
its growin' late, an' I maun seddle my shaltie, an' trot up tae 
Rothes. Gweed nicht, leddies and gentlemen. 
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Plage of MEBTraG-^2!^ d^ of d stecmrboat on ihe Caledonian 
Canal, aJt ImoemMS. The steam vp and 1^ boai moving, 

Captadt— Now, ladies and gentlemen, we are all snug here on 
the quarter-deck ; the paddles are in motion ; let ns keep our eyea 
open, and see what 's to be seen. 

Chaibmak— We have about five miles of canal sailing, or thereby, 
before we reach Loch Ness. 

Olarikda— How long is this Caledonian Canal altogether ? 

CAPTAiir— Fully sixty miles, madam, from sea to sea ; but the 
lochs make a distance of thirty-seven mUes of that. The rest is cut. 
The twenty-seven miles of cutting cost a million and a quarter of 
pounds sterling. Gk>vemment made this canaL There is nothing 
of the kind equal to it in Ghreat Britain. It was made that a frigate 
might sail throu£^ it. It saves a voyage of 300 miles round by the 
Pentland Firth, and that saved in winter is something, I can tell 
you. 

SAVKDXBa— That 's a droll jaw that rises on baith sides o' the 
canal bank ahint's. The water rises an' rins aifter the boatie on 
the biggin's there on baith sides. That '11 be made by the paddle- 
wheels drivin 't up, nae doot. Foo deep 's the canal ? 

Captain— About seventeen feet, or therel>y— quite deep enough 
for large merchant ships. 

Clasikda— What wooded knoll is that on our left ? 

Chaibmak — ^Tomnahurich, madam, which, by interpretation, 
means the Hill of Fairies. There the green-gowned and blue- 
gowned gentry that lived under grassy hillocks assembled to dance 
under the moon, in days of yore. It was the grand rendezvous of 
the fairy tribe. They were not taller than babies' dolls, but they 
contrived to steal children, keeping the country wives in terror. 
Witches and warlocks also met there to hold their midnight revels. 
The people around here once believed Tomnahurich was the 
sepulchral mound of Thomas the Rhymer ; but Thomas, good man, 
never had so much earth heaped upon his bones. 
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Caftaik— I hxfe been on the top of it often. It is predaely like 
a large ship ttinied keel up. Though it had been cut out to repre- 
sent that, the likeness could not have been more complete. The 
hill has now been converted into a cemetery, and a beautiful one it 
is, with a fine serpentine walk leading to the top, which has been 
levelled down and laid out most delightfully for a burial place, also 
for a promenade to the toWns-people. 

Man iir Bi.ack— The scenery here is beautiful indeed. Here we 
have the famous Tomnahurich on our left, standing in the midst of 
sylvan scenery. The Kess looks like a sheet of crystal, where we see 
her between her richly wooded banks. Wood, lawn, fields, hedge- 
rows, vilks, mansion houses liestled among ti^es, with a rolling 
oountily rising till it reaches the sky on the left hand, constitute 
altogether a charming landscape. 

Savndbbs— An' fat think ye o' the ridit han' view, sir ? 

Mak in Black — Less beautiful, but more grand and imposing. 
On that hand we are leaving behind us the steep, dark, rugged 
Graig-Fhadrig, rising 1160 feet above the level of the Ness, and 
oro^^ed by a vitrified fbrt^ the most complete and the largest in 
Britain. When, by whom, or by what means the fort was made 
are three secrets that will never be revealed. The hill of Dunain 
there is more tame, with its dump of trees on the summit, but that 
ihass of building on the front of it is a splendid monument of the 
humanity of our civilisation. There the sufierers from lost reason 
find a home, and 

Saundbbs— There, look there, that's sheerely the en' o' the canal 
an' the beginnin' o' the loch. Sic a lang dam-dyke. Fat a wark 
there 's heeia in mlEhkin' that. 

CaptaiN'— You are right, Saunders ; that is a dam-dyke, and no 
mistake^ There the Ness and the canal part company when we 
lo<^ dontn the eountry, and- join in one when we look up it. The 
ctfnal broadenii out hwe into something like a loch, as you see it, 
but it ccmtracts again At Bona Ferry, at Lochend, as it is called, 
where the real Loch Ness begins. 

Floba— You seem to know every inch of the country, Captain. 

Oaffaik — ^I Would be a fool if I did not, for many a time have I 
passed through the canal and heard passengers describing every- 
thing on its banks. 

O1.ABINDA (alter a pause) — The House of Aldourie is somevdiere 
hereabouts. I knew a lady that came from it. 

CAfTADi — ^Ahead a little^ on the larboard bow, madam. 
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Man in Black— I know it is the residence of Major Fraser- 
Tytler, and was the birthplace of Sir James Mackintosh. You 
will see it in a moment, with its high turrets and its lawn sloping 
to the Loch. You will see Dochfour House, built in '.the Venetian 
style, and a high stone set up as a monument to one called Eyan 
Baillie, who is said to have laid the foundation of the fortunes of 
the families of Dochfour, Kingussie, and Bedcastle. That is what 
he was famous for ; but there is something here older than all the 
Docbfours and Kingussies in Scotland. 

Captain — I must have a smoke. Liberty hall here, ladies. 

Clabinda — ^Tell us what that old thing is, Captain. 

Captain (lighting his meerschaum) — Nothing less than a genuine 
Roman camp. Here we have before us the waters of Loch Doch- 
four and Loch Ness mingling with each other, and there, beside that 
narrow opening, between the two, stood a Roman camp. There 
is no doubt about it. The camp was an oblong, rounded at the 
comers ; not a circle, like one of your old Danish camps, to be found 
anywhere in the North of Scotland, but square, I say, with the 
comers of it rounded off— a rampart of earth all round, and a deep 
ditch. A towing path for ships has spoiled some of it. That pipe 
of mine won't light. 

Saundbes— Never mind it ; tak' a sneeshin oot o' my mull, an! 
tell 's aboot the Roman camp — ^the same auld warP f ouk we read o' 
in the Epistle tae the Romans. 

Man in Black — ^I was never beside the camp before, but I have 
read an account of it in "Chambers's Caledonia." He says this spot 
is called the British Bo'ness, on the lower end of Loch Ness. The 
Romans called it Bonessia, and Ptolemy called it Banitia. That 
is a Roman camp. As the Captain says, there is no doubt what- 
ever about that. It is the farthest north Roman camp in the centre 
of Scotland, or, perhaps, the farthest north one in the kingdom, 
for it is rather doubtful if ever the Romans were at Burghead. It 
is curious to reflect that here the masters of the fairest portions of 
the world stopped short in penetrating through a wilderness of 
mountains, separated by rivers and lochs, and inhabited by naked 
barbarians, who tatooed themselves like New Zealanders . Then the 
canoe, formed of the hollowed-out trunk of a tree, was paddled on 
Loch Ness. The whole country round us was a dense forest — 
the whole valley of the Ness between us and the Firth was then a 
jungle, inhabited by fierce wolves, and perched on the mountain 
sides were the huts of savages, not better than the wigwams of the 
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North American Indians. What a change since the days when 
Roman soldiers, with javelin in hand, stood here ready to give 
battle ! But we have left the interesting Roman camp behind us, 
and are now on Loch Ness. 

Floba — lok ! were our ancestors painted savages ? 

MoMUS (sarcastically)-— Yes, madam, and you have often read of 
our noble and glorious ancestry. 

Chaibman— This is a beautiful sheet of water. What place u 
that on the left hand, where the loch broadens out? 

Captain— The Kirk of Dores, at the lower end of Stratherrick, 
sir. I will now take a comfortable smoke ; and you, Mr. Momus, 
who know about geology, will tell us something of this Glenmore- 
nan-albin, which, in English, means the Great Glen, or Yale of 
Caledonia. I know it reaches from sea to sea, and cuts Scotland in 
two, as if the thing had been done by the sfcroke of an enchanter's 
wand. This Loch on which we are sailing is twenty-five miles long, 
and at the broadest, Httle more than a mile. It is nearly as straight . 
as an arrow. How was it made? 

Momus— That question, like many others, is more easily asked 
than answered. Captain. Geologists say that this Glen runs along 
a line of fracture in the earth's crust. The straightness of this 
Loch, and the appearance of the strata of the rocks on each side of us, 
show that by some convulsion in Nature the earth has subsided, has 
sunk down, leaving what may be called a great ditch from one side 
of Scotland to the other. There is indeed a theory that ice has 
had much to do with the scooping out of this great glen, but if so, 
what has become of the material scooped out ? To that question 
there has not yet been any satisfactory answer. 

Saundebs — Glen — glen — fat are ye a* glennin' at ? I see nae 
Glen — ^naething but a lang loch streetchin' oot afore me, wi' heich 
hills on baith sides o't. 

Captain — I tell you, Mr. Alexander Macgregor of Bourtreehillock, 
that your Glenrinnes, Glenlivet, Gleniiddoch, and all the rest of 
your glens, are mere trifles compared with this Glenmore-nan-albin, 
which is the longest and deepest glen in Great Britain and Ireland. 
What made it, I 'm not prepared to say, but it is a wonder to geo- 
logists, and a delight to the lovers of Nature at this season of the 
year. Look at the rocky mountstins on each side of you rising 
twelve or fifteen hundred feet above the level of the loch, and clad 
from the water's edge to their tops with birch, oak, elm, hawthorn, 
ash, aspen, holly, and hazel. Look round you and tell me if ever 
you saw scenery like that before. 
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had been a large one. A high massive wall had snrrounddd the 
whole rock, and in the comers of it there had been platforms for 
fighting from. With its huge walls, its portcullises, its spouts for 
pouring lead, its deep ditch, and other means of defence, that 
same Castle might well stand a long siege before gunpowder was 
invented. It stands on the very spot where such a Castle might 
be expected, guarding the entrance from the Loch to a beautiful 
fertile Glen, the greater part of which belongs to the Earl of 
Seafield. 

Clasinda — ^Balmacaan House is in Glen-Urquhart. 

Man in Black — It is, madam, and is in one of the loveliest 
spots in all broad Scotland. I once went up the Glen in a fine 
summer day, and almost fancied myself in a perfect paradise. It 
is, without exception, one of the prettiest Glens I have seen in 
the NortL You have something more than a rich soil and fine 
farms in it ; you have ornamental and fruit trees without number, 
many hills clad with wood all around you, and a fine little lake in 
the centre of the Glen, with gentlemen's mansions around it. It is 
not much wonder though Lord Seafield prefers Balmacaan to Castle 
Grant or Cullen House. 

Saunders — It 's a lang Glen tae look up, at ony rate. We hae here 
a brae on oor richt han', wi' trees, hooses, an' Ian' on 't, an' a little 
peerie for the steam-boat landin' fouk ; an' on oor left han', on the 
tither side o' the moo' o' the Glen, the auld Castle o' Orchart. We 
hae noo landit some scores o' the Inverness Eifles frae the boat, wi' 
their bress ban'. They 're happy-lookin' chiels, ane ai^' a' o' them, 
an' a' bent, I 'm tauld, for Drumnadrochit an' the Glen. They say 
there 's a linn i' the Glen, ca'd the Falls o' Divach, lang, but nae 
very big. Oor boatie 's paidlin' awa again. Foo far are we fae the 
Falls o' Foyers noo, Captain? 

Captain — ^Half-a-dozen of miles yet. Glen-Urquhart is fourteen 
miles from Inverness, and the Falls are about six more. 

Here the conversation was stopped by a passing shower of rain, 
which made the ladies take shelter in the cabin. The Man in 
Black accompanied them, and was soon followed by the rest of the 
members, for the rain became heavy. Saunders treated the ladies 
to a glass of Sherry, in a very handsome saloon for such a boat, and 
the Captain called in '* drams a-piece" for the other members. 
When they were charged sixpence a glass for the drink, Saunders 
looked into the Captain's face with an expression that meant as 
much as to say, What think you of that ? In a few minutes the 
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shower passed oyer, |uid when the party came on deck they f onnd 
they were well adyanced towards the pier of Foyers. Their atten- 
tion was directed by the Captain to the Mountain of Mealfourvonnie. 
MoMus — Quite so. Captain. That mountain stands here among 
the hills as Saul stood among the children of Israel, with head and 
shoulders above the rest. It is three thousand feet high, and were 
this tremendously deep wet ditch away from the base of it, it would 
have an elevation of nearly 4000 feet from the bottom of the valley. 
All your Strathspey mountains, Saunders, are made up of what are 
called granitic rocks, but that high mountain before you is of 
the plum-pudding stamp, with a bottom of sandstone so hard that 
the people of Inverness causeway their streets with it. We passed 
one end of the mountain at Glen-Urquhart ; the other is at Glen- 
morriston, ten miles distant. That takes the shine out of Benrinnes, 
your highest mountain in Strathspey. 

Saundbbs — ^Nae that far, gin ye add Caimiecay till 't. 
MoMUS — Were you on the dome-shaped summit of that mountain, 
Saunders — a fine landmark at sear- you could look over Scotland 
from John O'Groat's to the Isle of Skye. Loch Ness would be a 
ditch at your feet. Just look at the long, huge ribs of that moun- 
tain, on which Loch Ness rests for ten long miles, without a break 
for a bum from the interior of the country. 

Man in Black — 1 have not seen, all the way ^e have sailed, a 
single opening on the left side of the Loch for a bum. On the 
right side of it we have passed the opening to Glen-Urquhart, and a 
few miles further on, at the further end of Mealfourvonnie, the 
mountain rampart is again broken by Glenmorriston. 

MoMUS — On the left side there is no opening to be seen, sir. 
The iron-bound shore of the Loch is unbroken from one end to 
the other. For twenty miles there is a continuous, steep rocky 
declivity, except in some three or four places, where mountain 
streams have made a gorge, as we have here before us at Foyers. 
The whole shore on this side is as evenly shorn as if a Titan's knife 
had fallen from the clouds and cut it. But the boat has landed, 
and we shall now soon see the Falls of Foyers. 

As there were many passengers in the boat, and the only way of 
landing was by stepping from the paddle-box on to the jetty, called 
a pier, the members of the Club were for some minutes separated 
from each other. When they had all met on the shore, which was 
quite close to the wood-covered hill, like every other part of the 
margin of Loch Ness, the Captain, who knew the ground, at once 
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began to act as guide. By the load, they would have had moie 
than a mile to travel to the FaUa, but the Oafytain took them the 
neaarest way, atriking into a footpath, and telling the otheis to 
follow him in Indian file. The ascent waa very steep, the path 
rugged, and the day oppressively warm, but upward thay toiled, 
impatient for what was to be aeen, Saunders cracking jokes on 
crinoline sticking among the bushes, and telling the ladies to set 
*^ a stoofc hairt till a stey brae." While thus moving onward, they 
came to a better footpath, a made one, and had not proceeded 
many steps along it when their ears were assailed by the sullen, 
ceaseless thunder of the cataract. Soon a dreadful ravine burst 
upon their view. The Captain cautioned all to be wary of their 
steps> although they were stiU on the footpath; and, leading 
them forward on a projecting rock, called the *' Green Point,'^ he 
told them they had now the finest view of the Fall of Foyeif . 
Amid the din of falling waters, his voice could scarcely be heard. 
The ladies tremblingly grasped the hands of those nearest them. 
AU stood rivetted to the spot in speechless astonishment and terror. 
The cataract in all its terrific grandeur was bef(»e them. With 
bat^d breath they gazsed upward, where the rifted rock, worn and 
torn asunder by the everlasting action of water, looks down upon 
Foyers, where it leaps from its imprisonment into the gulf below. 
From the dark face of stupendous rocks a river was seen springing 
forward, as white as snow, chafed into madness, tortured into an 
agony, and then foaming, spreading, roaring, descending witii 
headlong fury, it laahed the gloomy crags, with which it has 
battled for all but a bygone eternity. A long white shroud 
seemed lying on the face of the enduring but perishing precipice, 
giving a ghastly grandeur to perpetual ruin. What a war between 
falling water and adamantine rock! But the strife was unequal; 
the triumph of the cataract was everywhere to be seen. It had 
torn oat the very bowels of the mountain, and was hurling 
them down to the depths of Loch Ness. Thousands of fragments 
of rock, many of them huge masses, rolled down from beneath 
the ever-excavating waters, lay piled above each other as far as 
the eye could reach down the bottom of the ravine. On either 
side weeping birches, with drooping heads, seemed mourning over 
the wreck beneath them. Their silver bark and light green foliage 
made them gems of beauty, gracefully gilding a scene of terror 
and devastation. Farther up the ravine, towards the cataract, 
acaroely a patch of bare rock was to be seen. Where it was perpea- 
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dicular, it was covered with a rich carpeting of moaa, and on many 
Bhelres the eye could diflcem miniature gardena of wild flowers. 
But vegetation, in a more conspicuous form, alviost covered the 
enormous crags from their summits to the bottom of the ravine. 
Oak, pine, and other trees planted by the hand of Nature in every 
crevice, stood forth from the mural walls as if a forest had been 
flung at them to hide their nakedness. It seemed surprising the 
covering did not drop down into the gulf below. Many of the 
trees were high, but they were dwarfed by the height of the rocks. 
Whether high or low, tree or shrub, bush, moss, grass, or wild 
flower, all presented a richness of verdure — a greenness like that 
of emerald. The cause of this was easily seen, for a ceaseless 
shower of fine rain was descending on rock-rooted tree, bush, and 
flower, and hanging in pearly drops on every leaf. The cataract, 
the never-failing reservoir of this rain, was sending forth a con- 
tinuous shower of fine spray along its whole course. And this, 
with the vapour arising from the boiling caldron below, watered, 
with a gqntly falling dew, tree and plant, bespangling every leaf 
far around. The sun was shining brightly on the cataract^ and a 
rainbow — a beautiful Iris of brilliant hues, but of unsteady outline 
—seemed struggling to span and grasp the cataract in its arms. 
With eyes fixed on the scene, Olarinda's dear voice was heard ex- 
claiming, in the words of Byron — 

Horribly beautiful f but on the Terge» 

From side to side, beneath the glittering mom, 
An Mb site, amidst the infernal surge, 

LiJce Hope upon a death-bed ; and, unworn 
Its steady dies, while all around is torn 

By the distracted waters, bean serene 
Its brilliant hues, with all their beams unshorn : 

Resembling, 'mid the torture of the scene. 
Love watching madness with unalterable mien. 

'^My dear,'' said the Man in Black, ^* the hues of the Iris are 
not steady Uke those of the one described by the poet at the 
cataract of Yelino, but the Iris does seem like Love watching the 
madness of the Falls of Foyers." 

Saukdebs — I 'm dung stoopit a' thegither. 

Man ts Black— And well you may. In coming upon this brink 
of a precipice there is at first something so sudden, so awful, so 
overwhelming, that the mind shrinks back in confusion and terror. 
Bums, the poet, stood here ; Professor Wilson stood here ; many 
thousand? lu^vQ been upon this spot, and among them many men 

f . 
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of genius — ^famous in literature^ -who have taxed to the last their 
powers of description, but all iare failed to convey an adequate con- 
ception of the tremendous cataract before us. General expressions 
. cannot pourtray the scene, and minute detail would completely 
destroy the effect of it. To be realised, it must be seen. For 
height and volume of water combined, there is no equal to it in 
Britain. The Falls of Clyde are larger, the Falls of Glomack, in 
Ross-shire, are higher, but the one is a tame and short descent com- 
pared with this, and the other is a mere streamlet, lost among 
broken rocks. We must go, as Clarke says, to Continental Europe 
— to the cataract of Terni in Italy — ^for an equal to the Falls of 
Foyers, when the river is in flood, as it now is, making the scene 
truly grand. The solid rocks are felt trembling, the incessant 
thunder of the cataract is heard at the distance of miles, and a 
doud of spray is seen hundreds of feet in the air above the high 
crags around us. At such a time as this one can hardly stand here 
even for a few moments. 

Captain— I say, Saunders, come aloft here, man. This is the 
' spot for seeing the boiling pot far below. 

Saundebs— Up there, say ye ? Na, na, na ! My certie, please 
peace an' the king, I'll bide laicher doon. A sailor can climb 
like a cat, but a plooman likes -stan'in' room for 's feet. 

Captain (in a yet louder voice) — Splendid view of the pot here, 
Saunders. My stars ! how it boils, and foams, and lashes the rocks 
around it with spray. The surface of it is as white as the water on 
a sea-shore in a gale of wind, and the everlasting roar is louder than 
a storm on a rocky coast. 

Saundebs (crying up)— Te '11 better come doon. It 's nae mous 
sittin' there. Gin yer feet slip on that weet, slithery rock, ye 
winna chaw mair cheese. 

Captain — ^No danger of that. If you won't come up, wrap that 
shepherd's plaid of yours round the shoulders of the two ladies. 
There — there— my good fellow, you have taken the hint. Your 
broad Kilmarnock bonnet will keep your own neck dry, and 
my sou'wester will keep mine. 

MoMUS (muttering to himself)— Parasols above a shepherd's 
plaid. What incongruity! Parasols in front of a water-fall— 
grotesque toys in such a place as this. 

Clamnda— Are n't we roughing it out. Flora 1 What a thick 
small rain is falling here ! But then we have the plaid, and who 
^area for a drenQhe4 bonnet ? How terri^c this place is ! I feel th^ 
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groimd trembling beneath my feet. Gk> a step backwaxdsi dear. 
What do you think of the tksene, Saunders ? 

Saundsbs — It confoonds me a'thegithef. A* I can dee is stan' 
an' look, wi' a roar in my lugs, an' fite, faimin', fa'n' water afore 
my een. It first springs oot in a hale, solid spoot — loupin' fae the 
tap oot by f&e the oraigs, but is broken afore it reach the caldron. 

Olabikpa — Such a sight is well worth a day's journey. 

Saundbbs — I believe ye, my leddy. It's a great curiosity in 
Nater*. Speer at yer unde foo heich the fa' is. 

Floba— The Captain is sitting and talking to himself, and 
actually lighting his cigar. How coolly he takes the whole affinir. 
That painted canvas cap of his, with the long curtain, has a string 
to keep it from being lost when it is blown ofL How strange a 
figure he is perched up there ! 

Man in Black-^Tou asked me, Clarinda, what the height of the 
fall is. Yaiious opinions have been given as to the height of it. 
One gazetteer of Scotland makes it two hundred and twelve feet ; 
Chambers's PictoriiQ Geography, newly published, makes it more 
than two hundred feet. In another gazetteer it is reduced to ninety 
feet. The truth lies between these extremes, which are the result 
of conjecture on what is deceiving in appearance. The Edmburgh 
Encyelopadia makes the height, as measured by a plumb line, one 
himdred and sixty-five feet from the top to the bottom of the 
cataract itself ; and from the top of the cataract to the top of the 
rocks above it another hundred feet is added — ^making the whole 
height, from the highest crag to the caldron, two hundred and 
sixty-five feet, which, strange to say, is two hundred and five less 
than the whole height, as given in one of our gazetteers. The 
writer in the EncyclopoMiia lived a number of years near the falls, 
and his measurement by line is likely the most accurate. Looking 
at the fall, and the enormous precipices around and above it, from 
this green point, we are apt to forget, in looking up, that we are 
eighty feet above the foot of the fall, and thus many spectators 
have been deceived. Here the diameter of the pool below does nob 
seem many feet, but, by measurement, it happens to be about sixty 
feet.. How deep it is remains a secret. 

CAPTAkN (descending)— We don't have time to go to the Upper 
Falls, which are less than half-a-mile above this, but we needn't 
mind much, for they are a trifle compared with this one — made a 
trifle, by the way, owing to this one being so near them. Above 
them the Foyers runs in a kind of meadow, quietly, but, coming 
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'to the edge of the precipice, it takes a leap of forty feet, then 
another, then a third, making at the three bounds about two 
hundred feet down into a fearsome gorge, or, as you would say, a 
very picturesque one, for right above the fall there is a bridge 
across the river, where a splendid view is obtained. 

SAnin>EBS — Twa hunner feet there, an' twa hunner feet here ; 
foo far, i' the warPs yearth, dis the Foyeys fa' atween the level 
kwintra at the back o' this an' Loch Ness ? 

Captain — Not less than Qyq hundred or six hundred feet, 
Saunders, in about a mile and a half, and within little more than 
a quarter of a mile ; that is, from the bridge at the Upper Falls to the 
bottom of that pool beneath, the fall is at any rate four hundred 
feet. Show me any other river in Scotland that falls as far in so 
short a space. What do you think of a river tumbling four hundred 
or five hundred feet in four or five hundred yards ? That makes 
waterfalls for you, old boy ! 

Saunders — The rocks here maun be saft, else they wad hae 
haud'n thegither better. They're a' torn tae crockinition, an' 
riven as gin a yirthquawk had sunder't them. It's the maist 
dreadf u' place I e'er set my een on. 

Captain — Soft rock, man ! it 's black granite, as hard as iron. 
Had it been soft sandstone. Foyers would have made shorter work 
with it. She would have had it all cut out before this, as far back 
as the vaUey above the Upper Falls, and would have shown a long 
rapid all the way down to Loch Ness. 

Man in Black — ^You are correct in that, Captain, and at some 
period of the world's history this will be the appearance of Foyers. 

Saundebs — There '11 be twa or three cheenges o' government 
afore that come. 

Man in Black— A hundred generations yet unborn will come and 
go before that time, Mr. Macgregor. We are looking upon what has 
been the ceaseless labour of a river for more than millions of years, 
and its work is only as yet apparently about half finished. That 
river may work a thousand, yea, ten thousand years, in cutting a 
single foot farther up ; but ten thousand years are as nothing in a 
geological epoch of the world's history. The Spey has done her 
work at the Pass of Sourden. She has cut the rocks there, and 
dried a lake. 

MoMT7S — Thfi deep pot at Sourden is no doubt the basin of a 
waterfall, sir, and here we see the very same operation going on 
that has left the Glen of Bothes dry ground. Beyond the Upper 
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Falls there wae once a lake, which has been dried by the Foyers, as 
many lakes in Scotland haye been dried, leaving rich meadows on 
the banks of our rivers. 

Saundbrs (after a panse) — I wis jist thinkin' hoo sma', sma* a 
man is here. We 're like mere mots on this heich pinnacle o' rock. 
This hamels oor pride ; this lats ns ken we are naething— -grass- 
honpers, vainity — creaturs o' a day. Truly, as Elihu says, " with 
God there is terrible majesty." I can maisUy fancy I hear that 
spoken in the deafenin' roar o' the rushin' waters afore us. 

Mait'in Black— a fine reflection, Mr. Macgregor. What a world 
of truth there iA in the saying of the immortal poet, that we may 
find sermons in stones. We may find the Almighty teaching us in 
the desert, on the mountain, by the troubled ocean, or in a terrible 
solitude of Nature like this. In such a place no language can express 
what we f eeL We are told, as a patriarch was told in the book from 
which Saunders has just quoted, to ^* stand still and consider the 
wondrous works of God." 

Floba— I am sure if the people in the east countty — Nairn, 
Moray, and Banff-shires — knew there was such a place as this within 
so easy access by a short excursion in a steam-boat, many of them 
would come to see it in the summer holidays. 

SAUNDERS—In days o' that sort, madam, the fashion is tae rin 
awa tae some toon — tae Perth, Aberdeen, Inverness, or Forres — 
an' stot aboot on stoory streets^ an' goup, an' glower at hooses an' 
shop winnocks, as gin they waur a fairly worth gaun' tae see. Te 're 
lookin' steady throu' that twa-ee'd spygless, Clarinda ; lat me get a 
peep throu 't. Hand a minute till I get aff my bonnet, an' set my 
staff doon against the rock — ay, ay, there, there noo ! Losh me ! 
foo clear an' near that maks a' thing — trees elbowin' oot p' the rocks, 
an' sine growin' straucht up on the face o' them, an' honey-suckle 
creepin' up them, as gin it waur flyed, but wantin' a better look o' 
fat's below, an' green holly, ay, an' sweet-breer wi' its roon' little 
foses,. an' juniper buses, an' buttercups, an' primroses, an' big 

rowan trees, a' bathed wi' the fa'in' dew comin' fae the fallj an' 

- Captain— Turn round and see if you can take this dram out of 
my pocket-pistol. Tou might stand there and stare till sunset at 
trees of fantastic form, that have found rock-root in the crags, and 
at beautiful wild flowers bom to blush unseen. 

Saundbbs — Yer healths, leddies an' gentlemen. 

Olabikda— Is the water of Foyers coming over the rock there, 
as big as the Lossie at Elgin? 
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Chatuman— I iTBS told by an Elgin gentleman, the other day, 
who lived some months in this district — close beside the Foyers, 
some miles up — ^that it is about as large as Lossie. 

SAnin>EBS~Hech 1 that stuff gars a body pech, Captain. As 
big's Lossie, say ye? I'm sheere it's a' that; and jist lat the 
Morayshire fonk think o' Lossie in a spate tumlin' aff the tap o' 
the steeple o' yer Fairish Eork doon on the street. I racken that, 
a'enoo, ilka drap wi&ter in Lossie is gaun intae the mill lead at 
Bishopmill. 

Captain— Every drop of it, for weeks. 

Saundbbs— Weel than, is there nae mair water comin' thron' 
that black hole at the tap o' the Falls than 's gaun intae Bishopmill 
lead? A hantle mair, I'm certain. 

Clabinda— What a dreadful place this is ! I trembled when 
the scene first burst on my view; but I am now more composed. 
Did you say, Mr. Momus, that the whole of this terrible ravine 
has been cut out by the waterfaJl ? 

Man in BiiAOK — There is no doubt whatever about that, my 
dear lady ; that is what we have been saying over and over again ; 
and that thought should be present to our mind when we are 
looking at the scene. Merely to look at the cataract, and go 
away without reflecting what it has done, and is doing, would 
be actually not to see it Here, a mere spectator is surprised, 
asfconished, confounded, and, gazing for some moments in bewilder- 
ment, goes away with no idea in his mind but a long white stream 
of water falling down the face of black rocks to a pool at the foot 
of them. This ift not to see the Fall of Foyers in all its sublimity. 
That can only be done by an intelligent spectator— by one who has 
learned what stupendous changes are produced by faUing water. 

Saundkbs (aside) — Momus is. g;ettin' gran', but we maun be 
gaun. 

Momus— Water is the leveller of the earth's crust. It is unceas- 
ingly running away with dry land to the ocean. When rocks, like 
those before us, crop out in such a climate as this, frost comesin as 
another powerful agency. The water, converted into ice in their 
fissures and crevices, bursts them to pieces, and hurls the 
fragments down to the bottom of precipices, there to be rolled 
away by running water. For innumerable ages this has been going 
on around us. Every crag we see is wasting, crumbling gradually, 
perishing under atmospheric iufluences to which the cataract has 
exposed them, and there it foams and loars, digging out a yet 
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I 
longer trench, which ''lonely lovers of natnre" in far distant 
ages will come to see when the projecting rock on which we ore 
standing shall, perhaps, be grains of sand at the bottom of Loch 
Ness. But we must go. We will require all our time to reach 
the boat before she saiL Let us leave a scene worth going a 
hundred miles to see — a scene of awful sublimity that cannot be 
forgotten, and which some of us will likely never see again. 

The boat was just about to sail when the party reached it, and it 
had not proceeded two miles down the Loch, when a heavy shower 
of rain made all the passengers take refuge below, or under cover 
of the gang-way. In a short time the shower passed over, and 
all were on deck again when the boat stopped at Glen-Urquhart to 
take the Volunteers on board. When this was effected, and the 
paddles once more in motion, a brass band began to play, which 
made the voyage still more pleasant. A fiddler soon made his 
appearance on the deck, and then a spirit for dancing was seen, 
which began in earnest, and was continued all the way to the first 
lock on the canal. Saunders was keen for a dance, but the ladies 
would not hear of it. '^Weel, weel, than," said he, seating him- 
self on the side of the quarter-deck, taking out his horn snuff-muU, 
"Gin it be infra dig,, as ye ca't, lat's look on at the fun. Ye '11 
hae nae dancin' aboot Elgin or Forres i'-the-noo — Christmas times 
are the times for balls. By the by, I hmna gotten time tae speer 
the noos." 

MoMUS— There is, just now, no news to tell you. 
•Saundebs — Weel, weel, than ; files nae noos is gweed noos. 

Captain — ^AU right — all are 'agreed upon that; what do you 
think of the dancing, Saunders? How earnest some of these girk 
are looking as they trip it on the light fantastic toe. There are 
sweethearts on board, I see, Volunteers and their lady-loves, who 
have been at Drumnadrochit. 

Saunders — ^An' fat 'for no? I'm gled to see a' creatur* happy. 
They 're a' deein weel, but they hae jimply room. 

With this remark Saunders rose, and going forward, stood for 
some time looking in at the boat's engine, a very clean and beauti- 
ful piece of machinery. The other members looked on at reels and 
country dances, the last of which were not very well executed for 
want of knowledge as well as room. It was seven o'clock in the 
afternoon when the boat landed at Inverness, after giving many a 
pleasant excursion. 
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Place of Meeting— ^2^ Cathedral, Forenoon Visit 

It was a few minutes before noon, when the party entered the 
grave-yardy and the solemnity of the scene deeply impressed all, 
more especially Saunders, whose advanced years reminded him 
that, in the course of l^ature, he must soon go the way of all the 
earth. He left the work dt describing the Cathedral to the other 
members. He sat down upon a grave-stone, a&d laying his 
bonnet upon his knees, was soon lost in serious reflection. Solilo- 
quising, he said — ''I'm noo an auld man, an' drawin' near the 
vaillie an' the shaadow o' death, an this place min's me o' my lang 
hame. Here, as the Scriptur* says, ' The wicked cease from troublin', 
an' the weary are at rest' Ay, there's rest for the weary here. 
We mix wi' the mools— we are a' laid doon i' the cauld day, an' 
ttae missed by the warld. We grow as the gross, we come forth 
as the floo'ers, an' wither an' decay, an' the place that noo kens 
us will see%kto us nae mair for ever." 

MoMus (from a distance)— This way, Saunders, this way; the 
ladies are anxious for your company, and the Dominie is getting 
quite eloquent in describing the ruins of the Cathedral. 

SAnin)EBS (to himself)—- Wait a wee, Momus; I'm like the 
Beverend Maister Hervey — I'm meditatin' amo' the tombs. 
They're a' young fouk— they're graitifeein' their curiositee, but 
I 'm an auld man, noo. Ochone-a-me ! ay, an auld man, cairryin' 
my age wonnerfu' weel, but I fin eild creepin upo' me. Auld 
age disna come its lane — ^it brings a lang train o' infirmatees. I 
wonner wha sleeps anaith this stane. Time's blottit oot the letters. 
Maybe he 's been a great man in Elgin— maybe a provost, wha wad 
ken ? or aiblins a purse-prood bailie, wha struttit doon the croon 
o' the causey, thinkin' he wis nae sheepshank fin fouk liftit their 
bonnets till 'im. Whaur 's a' his dignity noo ? The tongue that 
spak at the Cooncil table, or at a weel-spread denner, has been aiten 
by the worms. Maybe he wis a merchan', an' nae vera honest wi' 
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his wye-wechtB or his eU-wand, but he has noo a gweed weoht o' 
yearth abeen him, an' had gweed measure o's coffin. 

Here Saunders stroked down his grey hair, and crossing his legs, 
continued — "There's a little steenie. That's nae doot the grare 
o' a baimie, nippit like a floorie i' the bud. The tears o' the 
mither an' the sabs o' the f aither cudna save 't. It 's maybe better 
oot o' a warP o' sin an' sorrow. The auld maun dee, but the young, 
the innocent, the helpless^chone ! my ain baimie 's awa', an' 
the thocht o't brings the water tae my een — ^" 

MoMXTS — Come away, Saunders, and join the company; the 
ladies are quite impatient. 

Saunders rose and joined the company, within the ruins near the 
site of the high altar. There he found the Dominie quite animated, 
and describing in glowing language the pristine magnificence and 
grandeur of one of the most splendid ecclesiastical ruins in Scotland. 
Saunders again seated himself on a stone, and taking off his bonnet 
from a feeling of veneration, listened to the Dominie, who was 
reciting his own poetry, made specially for the occasion. When 
Saunders was fairly seated, and had a snuff, which for a moment 
engaged his attention, he heard — 

Shade of the past ! must thou too, Time, obey, 

The ruthless tyrant of this passing scene, 
And bow submissive to his iron sway? 
* Through ruined arches trail the ivy's green- 
Must all thy beanty, all thy splendour bright. 
Be lost for ever in eternal night ? 

Majestic pile ! scourged by the lash of year»— 

With awe thy desolation crowds my soul — 
The stamp of Eld upon thy brow appears ; 

Orey round thy walls the mists of ages roll ; 
O'er tombs, through clammy vaults,, the night winds hie, 
And steal adown thy aisles with mournful sigh. 
• 

Bunt vision on my mind— perfection's throne— 
A home for gods, where kings may strive to dwell, 

When fair, imyeared, thy glory for outshone — 
What glowing eulogy could wake to tell — 

Beligious choice— the boast of Scotland rude— 

The noblest monument of man to Qod. 

The veil of years is gone— I'ime's olden scenes 

Bise obvious from the Miser paSt, suborned 
By curious Fancy ; but mark, what means 

The vast concourse of thronging crowds, adorned 
In high-day garb, that wend in varied state. 
With step impressed and slow, toward yon gate 7 
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Tis Easter mom I Bude Moray's mingrling eons 

Devout, draw nigh the hallowed shrine, to pay 
Their vows to Heaven. The great, the lordly ones, 

Grace the high festival, and bless the day 
That saw the Lowly Man, by sinners slain, 
Burst from the grave, and take up life again. 

The jnitred prelate treads the pointed aisle 

To the high altar's side, and solemn, there. 
While plays upon his face a holy smile. 

To listening Love he breathes a fervent prayer ; 
The burning souls of all compel it on. 
Till sweet, it rests by the Eternal Throne. 

With thunder tone, the organ peals sublime— 

The choral voices full harmonious throng ; 
The swelling anthem to the heaven does climb. 

And praise exults amid the rolling song ; 
The enraptured walls and aisles prolong the same, 
Till, faint with joy, it sinks— the glad acclaim. 

The scene is gone ! Thie coffers of the Past 
Are closed, where sleeps in death my boyhood's dream ; 

But still, Orey Pile, thy reverend structiures cast 
Their saddening, death-like shadows here, and seem 

To gaze up upon their outlines, and bewail 

Their crumbling forms— their features torn and pale. 

Yet thou Shalt live, and last to other times- 
Strong battling i' the midst of with'ring years, 

When we are gone, and for us sadly chimes 
The solemn bell— the loathsome wohns our peers. 

Urns men and monuments all pass away — 

They rise, they flourish, but they soon decay. 

Here the Dominie drew breath, and was loudly applauded, 
all the ladies lauding him to the very skies for his poetry. 
Encouraged by the praises of the fair, the poet felt a kind of 
inspiration, and continued — "Here," said he, "we stand upon 
grass— grass that has grown upon the spot where the high altar 
stood — ^the hallowed spot from which prayer and praise ascended 
to the Almighty from the priesthood of bygone generations. 
Within these walls, now so solitary, now so silent, many genera- 
tions worshipped the God of their fathers. What has become of 
them with all their hopes, their fears, and their aspirations ? They 
have passed away, they are gone for ever, leaving this Cathedral as 
a memento of the past — as a wreck behind them— as a monitor 
to us of the evanescent — the perishable nature of every earthly 
thing. Let pride come here and learn wisdom — let those who 
talk about systems of education come here and be taught^ that 
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the best education is that which teaches a man how to die. What 
a solemn stillness is here ! we almost start at the so and of our own 
voices. Not a sound is heard, but the bleating of sheep browsing 
among the green graves. * Deep is the sleep of the dead, low their 
pillow in the dust.' Wealth, rank, dignity, honour, what are they? 
tinselled humanity ; — ^where are your pomp and pageantry now ? 
gone, gone for ever. Here the proud baron and the toil-worn serf 
lie huddled together out of sight. He that was proud of a long 
line of ancestry, terrible in battle and wise in council, now lies 
chop-fallen in this sepulchre of the dead. The noble, once flattered 
by his obsequious dependents, now hears them no more. His last 
wishes, which were that he might be remembered, have perished 
from among men, and left him nameless and forgotten. 

" The boost of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth, e*er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour ; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave." 

Chaibman— That's worthy of being remembered— very appro- 
priate — very beautiful ! I am sure, Saunders, you are delighted 
with the Dominie's speech. 

SAU19DBBS — I 'm exterordinar' weel pleased wi't, for it jist chimes 
in wi' the frame o' mind I wis in fin I sat doon on this grave-stane. 

MoMUS— You have sat all the time staring at the speaker, with 
your snuff-mull in one hand, and the bone spoon you snuff with 
in the other. 

Saundebs— I for^t there wis a sneeshin mull in my han', an' 
wis whiles sae muckle affeckit that I fand a' my sowl in my een. 
I hae heard speeches here afore, but naethin' like the ane we hae 
gotten the nicht, whilk I'll tak upo' me tae say wadna disgrace 
ony poopit ih Elgin ; only, quaitly atween you an' me an' the cat, 
Maister Cheerman, we maunna say muckle aboot it tae the Dominie 
himsel', for he 's prood aneuch without bein* roosed up for 's talents. 

MoMUS — The ladies wish to go to the top of this tower, Saunders, 
and desire the pleasure of your company. 

Saundebs — Weel, weel, I dinna Hke tae say na till a leddie, but 
I think I '11 bide laicher doon the day, for I didna hae a' my sorrow 
tae seek the last time I wis comin' doon that roon' stairie wi' 
leddies, for I strain't my queet. 

Clarinda — ^You cannot refuse, Saunders. 

Saundebs — I 'm grown auld an' stiff, madam— nae sae swack as I 
ance wis for climbin' stairsi an' as brunt bairns dread the fire, I 
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canna affoord tae strain ane o' my queets ilka time I come tae see 
yer Cathedral. 

CLARINDA—Well, really, Saunders, P m angry with you. 

Saunders — Weel, weel, a woman's vrath is sometimes uae mous ; 
It 's compared tae a bear bereeved o' her whelps, but yours is nae 
o' that kin' — I ken by the lauch o' yer weel-faured face. A' the 
rest are in at the doorie, an' climbin' up the stair, an' here 's John 
Taylor, the keeper, atappin' inbye till's, wi' his glosses on, a dainty 
ceevil man as you wad get in a country side. This leddie wants me 
tae gang up the stair, John, but it 's spitterin' on o' rain, and like 
tae be a gey shoower. I think we sud gang hame tae denner, an' 
come back in the aiftemeen. 

This was agreed to, and the party left, resolved to have a more 
deliberate view of the venerable ruins when the weather became 
more pleasant. 



Afternoon Visit to the Cathedral. 

Man in Black — Be seated for a moment longer, Saunders, till 
the ladies are ready to go to the Cathedral. You are standing with 
your staff in one hand, and your bonnet in the other, as if you were 
a stranger. Sit down again. 

Saundbbs — I clean forgot tae leave my stick at the door— hoc 
dottl't I 'm growin'. 

Man in Black — That's a trifle. Be seated—this way to the 
easy chair, if you please — the seat of honour— for you are the 
oldest man in the company. 

Saundebs — Weel, I kenna, but I'se dee yer biddin' at ony rate. 
Hech, sirs ! that's saft — I wus I hinna deen mischeef.* 

Man in Black— What mischief 1 

Saundees — I 'm bobbin' up an' doon ; T doot I '11 gang throu' 
the bothom o't. 

Hazblrigci — No danger of that, Saunders, it is a spring-bottomed 
chair. Were you never in one before 1 

Saunders — Never in a' my bom days. A spring-bothom't chair ! 
Ay, ay ! weel, mony a droll thing 's made for the penny, an' this is 
ane amo' the rest. ' I cudna sit in a thing like this — it 's ower laich 
— my knees are maistly as heech 's my chin. 

Lady of the House (going round with the wine) — ^Do you prefer 
Port or Sherry, Mr. Macgregor ? 
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SAX7in)EBS — Sherry, mem ; but I wunna meddle tae tak hands o' 
a gless, bobbin' up and doon this gate. I 'U (rising as he spoke) be 
on mair sicker grun' afore lang. Ter gweed healths, ane an' a' — 
hech, sirs, that 's strong stuffie — ^it gars me pech again. 

Man in Black (tasting his glass) — Whafc, what ! my dear, you 
have made a mistake, that is brandy. I beg your pardon, Saunders. 

Saundbbs — There 's nae mistak, sir. % 

Lady of the House — I 'm very sorry, Mister Macgregor. I beg 
you 

Saundebs — ^Weesht, weesht, my gweed leddie, there 's nae mis- 
tak aboot it — nane ava. I've gotten a hearty dram fae ye. A 
cream cog fa'in' intil a chiel's brose caup, wad be nae great mistak, 
mem. Lat it gang roun' an' 

Man in Black — Brandy in the forenoon for ladies, Saunders ! 
No, no, that would never do ; but we would better be going. The 
ladies are ready. 

Clabinda— We are quite ready. 

Man in Black (at the door) — Well, let me see, you will give my 
niece your arm, Saunders. 

Saundebs — I hae nae objeckshons, but (stepping aside and whis- 
pering to the Man in Black) she's ower braw for a hodden grey 
coai 

Man in Black — Not at sJl ; but I think she overheard you. 

Miss Antmiddle — Never mention it, Mister Macgregor. Tour 
coat is excellent. Splendid — really, I admire it — I am proud— how 
delightful the day is now, after the rain. 

SAUNDEBS—Weel, weel than, I'm pleased. My coat hands oot 
cauld an' cravin', an' I houp a' young leddies will admire coats o' the 
same kin'. Gweed bless me ! Fat hae I deen ! Sic a mishanter — 
sic a pity— sic a yawfu' screed — I 've trampit on yer goon. 

Miss Antmiddle (stooping and taking up a great shred of her 
dress) — It is a pity, sir ; but I wiU step into this dose and pin it. 

Saundebs (left standing on the pavement, said to himself) — ^Wah, 
wah, fat bisness had they in gi'en me a quean like that ? She 's nae 
the shape o' a human creatur'. She's like the heed o' a com stack-— 
fashion — buff— balderdash — ^batherashon — fa cud keep aff sae muckle 
lowse claith trailin' an' walloppin' amo' their feet — but here she 
comes? 

A few minutes' walk brought the party to the gate of the Cathedral 
burying-ground, and on entering within the sacred enclosure, the 
B^sitive mind of the Man in Black became deeply impressed with 
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the splendid rnin and the monnments of mortality around it. He 
felt, as he had done in the f orenoon, that he was standing on holy 
ground, and with a mixed feeling of reverence and melancholy he 
lifted his hat almost unconsciously, like Dr. Samuel Johnson at the 
Abbey of Arbroath. When Saunders saw his friend uncover his 
head, a feeling of awe also took possession of his mind, and disen- 
gaging his arm from the lady's, he lifted his bonnet and bowed, as 
in the forenoon. 

Hazblrigg — What do you mean by that, Saunders ? 

Saundebs — I dee it oot o' respeck for the dead. 

Miss Antmiddlb— And the works of the Catholics ? 

Saundebs — Weel, leddie, ye 're nae far wrang in that ; an' he wad 
be a droll Protestant wha cud look on a sicht like that withoot 
wenerashon. 

Hazelbiog — I see little to venerate in a huge pile raised by supers 
stition, and now a mass of crumbling stone. At the top of the door 
up there, I 'm told, you may see where the Virgin Mary stood — an 
object of idolatrous worship— at the very entrance of the Cathedral. 

Man in BlIck — We are not come here, I suppose, to dispute 
about objects of worship, or doctrines, or rituals, but to look with 
respect at the most magnificient ecclesiastical ruin in the kingdom, 
not even Melrose excepted. 

Saundebs — ^Ay, sir, ye spike wi' sense an' reason. We hae nae- 
thing tae dee i' the noo wi' fat the Catholics believ't, but wi' the 
warks fchey hae left ahint them, whilk are worthy o' oor admirashon. 

Man in Black— That door itself is a magnificent specimen of 
pointed Gothic architecture. Look at its height and breadth, and 
the richness of the masonry — the labour must have been immense. 
A door did I call it ? — beg your pardon, Saunders— it was the grand 
entrance to the Cathedral, and worthy to be the vestitule of the mag- 
nificent pile. Tou will observe that it is ornamented on each side 
with eight plain and eight fluted pilasters. It is twenty-six feet in 
height, and there you see above it a window twenty-eight feet in 
height, which, when fidl of stained glass and ornamented with 
rich tracery, must have been splendid indeed. The labour bestowed 
on that window and entrance alone must have been great. When, 
we think on the many thousands of our ancestry that have passed 
over this threshold in pious devotion to worship their God, we 
may well feel a pensive sadness along with our admiration of the 
works they haye left behind them. 

Miss Clbmsntina— How strangely that stone is cut. The sides 
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of the door look like the pipes of an organ. How I would have 
liked to have seen the Virgin Mazy on the top there looking down 
on the people going in to worship — ^in the attitude of blessing them, 
no doubt. How charming it must have been, but then we must 
mind that they were Catholics, and very superstitious people. 

Saundebs — They nae doot wantit rale gospel licht an' leebertie 
o' conscience, as we Protestants think, but they leeved in a dark 
age. 

Man in Black — That was less their fault than their misfortune. 

Miss Antmiddlb— My papa gave me a book which told me they 
burned x>eople. How cruel they must have b^en ! I don't like the 
Catholics for thafc. 

Man in Black — The feeling is a common one among Protestants, 
but along with the persecuting spirit of Catholicism we must take 
into account the ignorance of the age, as Saunders says. The 
Scotch, at the Reformation, were a superstitious people compared 
with what they now are, and the manner in which the Protestants 
treated the Catholics, and burned witches, up to a more recent 
period, is proof of this. 

HAZSLBioa — ^Let us be moving ; we have spent nearly half an- 
hour at the door. Here comes John, the obliging and intelligent 
keeper, who gives an excellent description of the place, but I 
suppose we will not require him, for our friend, the Man in 
Black, is well acquainted with the history of the Cathedral. 

Saundebs — He 's a great antequityarian, but he 's engaged wi' 
the leddies i' the noo. I maun gang an' hear him. 

Jessie— A bishop is it? — a stone bishop — how droll ! ' He must 
have been a plain-looking man ; and how stout he is ! Only lopk at 
his nose. Miss Antmiddle, and his mouth, too ; well I declare 

Man in Black — This here is not apparently an ecclesiastic, 
but he has no doubt been a powerful baron and heroic chieftain 
in his day, now his name is imknown. As the poet says — 

" The bugto moulders, and the deep-cut marble, 
Unsteady to the steel, gives up its charge ; 
Ambition, half-convicted of her folly. 
Hangs down her head, and reddens at the tale." 

Clementina — That quotation from "The Grave," sir, is very 
appropriate, indeed. 

jESsiE^His face is disfigured, but he bas been very pleasant. 
A warrior, was he ? 

ilAw i^ Black— Both this and that figure also recumbent in . 
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armour, leave no doubt of the tombs being those of warriors, and 
the carved arms on the breast of this one, with these three stars, 
show that the chief who lies here belonged to the Sutherland 
family. 

Jessie — The warriors are handsome, but that bishop is ugly. 

Clementina — Nay, my dear, don*t say that. He was a bishop, 
and bishops were great men, you know. Listen what a poet says 
of beauty, of which you speak — 

Beauty— Thou pretty plaything, dear deceit I 

That steals so softly o'er the stripling's heart, 

And gives it jt new pulse unknown before. 

The grave discredits thee ; thy charms expung'd, 

Thy roses faded, and thy lilies soil'd. 

What hast thou more to boast of ? Will thy lovers 

Flock round thee now, to gaze and do thee homage ! 

Methinks I see thee with thy head low laid, 

Whilst surfeited upon thy damask cheek- 

The high fed worm, in lazy voliunes rolled. 

Riots unscar'd.— For this was all thy caution ? 

For this thy painful labours at thy glass, 

T' improve those charms,, and keep them in repahr. 

For which the spoiler thanks thee not ? Foul feeder ! 

Coarse fare and carrion please thee full as well, 

And leave as keen a relish on the sense. 

Man in Black — ^I will explain what these were, Saunders. 
These are the foundations of a row of stately pillars which 
supported the roof of the Cathedral. 

Saunders— My heid*s swall'd wi't ; fat wis the form o't ? 

Man in Black — ^Like all similar structures built in the same age, 
this Cathedral was in the form of a Jerusalem Cross. Step out here 
and I will explain it to you, and give you the dimensions of the 
several parts. We are now standing in the nave which waa 
separated' from the side aisles by pillars of which these are the 
foundations. . 

Saunders— It wad mak three kirks withoot ony mair. Sic a 
biggin',! Sic a biggin' ! 

Man in Black— Step forward, if you please. Now let us stand 
here. This is the transept, which, as you will see, gives the build- 
ing the form of a cross. In the northern transept there is a figure 
bearing the Randolph arms. 

Clementina— Is he the same Randolph that is in the play of 
Norval ? . Dear me, Randolph is it? 

Man in Black — Over our head rose the grand central tower, 
one hundred and ninety-eight feet in height. In 1506 it fell, but 
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was soon rebuilt. The Cathedral itself was founded in 1224^ by 
Bishop Andrew Moray, in the reign of Alexander the Second. The 
Wolf of Badenoch burned it in 1390, as also the Ohurch of St. 
Giles, Elgin, the Hospital of Maison Dieu, and a great deal more. 
The Cathedral was rebuilt, on a larger scale, as I believe, and made 
a far more splendid edifice. It shows different styles of architecture, 
and some of it is evidently of the original building. It stands due east 
and west, and the length of the building outside is two hundred and 
sixty-four feet, and the breadth across the transept is one hundred 
and fourteen feet. When the Cathedral was finished few in Europe 
surpassed it in dimensions or elaborate workmanship. The ruins 
among which you stand far surpass any of the same kind in Scot- 
land for masonic grandeur. Melrose Abbey, as has been said, is 
beautiful in its ruins, but far from being so impressive as the far 
more magnificient ruins around us. The Chapter House there, is 
the most perfect ruin of its kind in Britain. This Cathedral was 
not burned at the Beformation, but pillaged and allowed to go to 
decay. Some of the rooms in these towers remained entire till 
1640, and it was not till 1711 that the great centre tower fell. 

Saukbebs — ^Had they four side aisles, for here come ither twa 
jist the same ? 

Man in Black — ^No, they had not four side aisles. Ton are now 
standing in the choir, with one cloister on your right hand and an- 
other on your left, and before you is the chancel, which was 
separated from the choir by a wooden partition, torn down by the 
fanatical zeal of an Elgin rabble in the year 1640. To a clergyman 
of Elgin called Gilbert Boss, accompanied by one of the Inneses of 
Brodie, we are indebted for that work of destruction. Follow me 
up these steps over the graves of the illustrious dead, and again 
uncover your head . I always uncover mine when I come to this spot. 

Saundebs — I'll be guidet by you. It's nae idolaterie tae pay 
respeck tae the deed. We waur here in the foreneen. 

Man in Black — ^You now stand on the very spot where the 
great altar stood, and I envy not the man who can look round him 
here without being impressed with awe and veneration. The 
gloomy grandeur- of this stupendous ruin makes us feel our own 
insignificance, and we are taught by the relics of mortality here of 
the once great and noble that all must mingle with the dust and 
the forgotten. Here was concentrated, as in a focus, the sincere — 
the most fervent — devotion of successive generations. With what 
intense feeling was the high altar viewed by the thousands who 

a 
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worshipped within these walls ; but the voice of prayer and praise 
is now silent — ^priests no longer appear hear in gorgeous robes — 
imposing ceremonies are no longer to be seen. The rich swelling 
music of the choir has been succeeded by the silence of the grave. 
Priests and people are gone, all that was grand and imposing 
in their worship has departed with them, as was said here in the 
forenoon. Sheep now feed on the green grass where the altar 
stood. Instead of the solemn tone of chanted mass, and the 
sound of the organ filling this temple, the scream of the rook is 
heard amid sepulchral silence. 

HAZELBiaa — The ladies are getting wearied, gentlemen. This 
way, if you please. This is the Chapter-House. 

Man in Black — ^We cannot keep them waiting us. 

Saundess— An' this is the Chaipter-Hoose, is't? it's a droll 
place, but it's ance been a gran' anel Bless me! sic a getherin' 
o' auld farrant things cuttit oot o' stane. There 's ae chield gapin' 
wi' a moo that wad swallow a firlet. 

John — He was a bishop, sir, and you will see that he is gagged. 

Saundbes — Gagget, is he ? Aweel, the warld wadna be at muckle 
loss, though mony o's kin' had been gagget afore his day, an' 
aifter'ttae. 

Miss Antmiddlb— The head of a nun, is it ? 

Clbmentina— What an odd head-dress— how small the face is — 
a nun ; well, I declare ! 

Saundebs— An' here— look at this, sirs. Here's something like 
a wifie outtet oot o' a stane. 

John — That, sir, is a witch riding on a broomstick. 

Jessie — La ! a witch, is it ? Hee-hee-hee ! — ^how ugly she must 
be. All witches were ugly, you know — a witch — ^well, I never saw 
a witch. Did ever you, Mr. Macgregor ? 

SAT7NDEBS (with a peculiar look) — Na, mem, it's past my time o' 
life for that, but ye may speir at Maister Hazelrigg gin he ever 
saw ane. 

John — I can assure you, sir, it is a representation of a witch. 

Satjndees — ^A witch, is't? She's a little-bu'kit ane, nae ower 
the bigness o' a gweed-siz'd rottan ; but they maybe made them- 
sels little afore they mountet on their breemsticks tae flee throu' 
the air. I maun see the leddie mair parteeklarly. Maybe she 'd 
been brunt oot by at the Witches' Knowe, at the head o' yer toon, 
or droon't in the Order Pot. I wimm see the breemstick wantin' 
my specks. I dooti maun pit them on. 
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Jbssis— These Catholics must have been cruel people to bum 
women for witchcraft, when Papa tells me there was never anything 
of the sort. 

Satjitdebs (turning round the stone, and examining it with his 
spectacles) — ^Ye 're mistaken in that, my leddie ; little *s I ken aboot 
buiks, I hae learned that the Protestants burned ten times as mony 
witches as the Catholics, an' maybe this vera witch in my han'.had 
been droon't or brunt by the orders o' a Protestant Bishop o' 
Murraw. 

Jessis — ^Were Protestants so cruel as that 1 Dear me ! 

Matt in Black — Rather say, were ignorance and superstition so 
cruel. We must blame the age — not the. men. James the First of 
England, while in Scotland, was not only a thorough believer in 
witchcraft, but attended the trials of witches, and was perfectly 
vexed when any of them were acquitted. He was witness to the 
tortures inflicted on Dr. Fian. In the High Court of Justiciary at 
Edinburgh he ordered the torture of that unfortunate man. This 
was a Protestant king, and the clergy of his day were as supersti- 
tious as himself. 

Saundebs — ^Weel, weel, I maun set doon this little witchie, puir 
crater. I hae nae doot she 's been auld an' cripple, an' blear-ee'd, 
wi' a face fu* o' vnnkles — a lang beard, an' her nose an chin 
thumpin' upon ane anither. Or, aiblins she 'd been doitit, an' had 
cracket till hersel'. 

Man in Black— It is rather curious that we have here a witch on 
a broomstick and a gagged bishop beside each other. It suggests 
the idea that the clergy were gagged before witches ceased to ride 
through the air on broomsticks, which was actually the fact, for the 
lawyers absolutely refused to condemn witches brought before them 
by the clergy ; and this, combined with the derision of the more 
intelligent laity, effectually gagged the clergy regarding witchcraft. 

Saundebs — I hae aften tauld ye that clergy an' corbies are a 
kittle shot. 

Hazelbigg — That 's a magnificent groined arch above us, and 
that centre pillar is a most elaborate piece of workmanship. Quite 
a study for architects. 

Man in Black — It is ; and on the wall there you will see the 
niches for the oaken stalls of the dignified clergy who formed the 
Bishop's Council. The centre one was for the Bishop himself. Tou 
will notice it is elevated above the rest. There sat the supreme 
ecclesiastical ruler of the Province of Moray, whose frown made a 

©2 
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hundred priests tremble, and who would have cursed, with ^' bell, 
book, and candle," the greatest baron north of Aberdeen. 

Saundess — Ay, my troth, a bishop had poower in thae days. He 
was nae sheepshank that sat up there. Davie Stewart was ane o' 
them, as I hae read, an' he knackit his thooms at the Yearl o' 
Huntly, an' defy't 'im till 's teeth. 

Man in Black— He did so, Saunders ; and we are now in the 
supreme court of the diocese. The bishops who sat in judgment 
not only dispensed ecclesiastical, but also civil and criminal law, 
ruling four deaneries — Elgin, Inverness, Strathbogie, and Strath- 
spey. The Bishop of Moray was a poweriul baron as well as a great 
ecclesiastic. In a word, such were the power and wealth of the 
clergy in Moray that they made fifty-three votes in Parliament 
and paid one-hsJf of the taxation of the Province. But now we 
may say, in the words of Byron, on looking around us — 

" O'er each mouldering tower, 
. Dim'with the mist of years, gray flits the shade of power." 

Miss Antmiddle— This would be a fine place for waltzing. 

Saundebs — ^Beg yer pardon, mem, I'm dull. 

Miss Antmiddle— Fine place for dancing, Saunders. 

Savndebs — ^Dancin' I Gae some ither gate an' dance ! Wad ye 
loup amang the graves o' great men, ye taupie, an' raise the stoor 
o' crummelt banes aboot yer lugs ? 

Man in Blaoe — ^I can excuse your feeling, Saunders. This is a 
place for serious contemplation — ^not for indulging in the frivolities 
of life. 

Hazelbigo — ^Look here ! this was the place where the holy water 
was held, and in this dark recess General Anderson was nursed, to 
whom we are indebted for the admirable Institution we have in 
Elgin. 

Saunders (very serious)— Yea, yea— the holy water. It wis nae 
mair holy than a hill spring ; but they thocht it, an' that wis aneuch. 
But I maun gang in an' see the cradle, as ye ca't. Wow be here ! 
it 's dark an' damp, but great men hae sprung frae low degree, an' 
the Greatest the wide warl' has seen wis laid in a manger. 

Man in Blaok — Let us move. You intend to go to the top of 
oiie of the west towers. You, Saunders, will not, I suppose, 
accompany Mr. Hazelrigg so high with the ladies. 

Saunders (recovering from his pensive mood)— Deed, sir, ye 're 
fairly vrang in that^ for i^t i^ climmi4' bisness I'm ^ daft's the 
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youngest amang ye, for I hae a prime heed, an' like tae see aboot 
me frae an eleewation, but I didna want tae gang up in the fore- 
neen. 

The key of the tower was procured from John, and the party 
began to climb the spiral stair that leads to the top of the south- 
west tower of the Cathedral The ascent was a laborious one, and 
the height being about eighty feet, all were tired before they 
reached the summit. There was scarcely sitting-room, but they 
managed to seat themselves as they best could. Hazeliigg had his 
telescope with him, and those who could hold it viewed the sur- 
rounding sceneiy, but the ladies soon became anxious to get down ; 
and Saunders, who chanced to be standing on the highest step of 
the stair, began to lead the way, followed by Jessie, Clementina, 
and Miss Antmiddle, Hazelrigg bringing up the rear. They had 
not proceeded half-way, when, in a dark part of the staircase, 
Jessie cried out, '' Oh dear ! dear me !" Saunders started, and 
looked round, but could see nothing in the darkness. The thought 
flashed on his mind that she had fallen off the stair, and he felt his 
blood run cold, but he was soon relieved from his momentary 
terror by " O dear me !" being cried a second time. " Gweed guide 
a' leevin' cratur I" exclaimed he, turning and scrambling up some 
steps as he spoke, "Gweed guide a', fat 's the inaiter wi' ye, lassie?" 

Jessie — dear ! Saunders, my head 's swimming. 

Saunbebs — Sweemin', is 't ? bless me, sic a bisness ! 

Hazelbigg (crying down) — ^What's the hindrance, Saunders? 
What has happened ? 

SAUifDEBS — Come doon an' help. She 's stickin' i' the stair. 

Hazelbigg — I cannot get past the ladies. The stair will not 
allow two to pass upon it. 

Saujndbbs— Wow be here ! fat 11 be deen ? 

Jessie— Mr. Macgregor, I am quite giddy. I feel I will fall if I 
move to go down. 

SAtTNDBBS— Fa', will ye ? Gweed sake !— I canna see ye tae tak* 
baud o' ye. 

Jessie — Oh ! come up another step or two. 

Saunders spread out his arms, and was groping in the dark, in 
the act of going up another step, when Jessie literally fell into his 
arms. His feelings and dangerous position may be more easily 
imagined than described. The other two ladies, alarmed, sat down 
on a step where there was nothing to keep them from falling over 
the tower. They would not — ^indeed, they could not — ^move to let 
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Hasselrigg squeeze himself past them. When they refused to stir, 
he could do nothing but stand. When he had somewhat recovered 
from his confusion, he cried ^* Saunders, Saunders 1 get water !*' 

Saundebs — Me get water, ye haiverin' gomeral ! D* ye want me 
tae lat an 'oman brak 'er neck ? Puir thing ! Sic a bisness ! WuU 
ye faunt ? — ^yer heart's maistly awa a'thegither. Wad ye hae 
foosion in yer han's tae grip roon my neck, an' I'll turn an' try tae 
cairry ye on my back dopn the stair ? 

Serious as the scene was, this made the other ladies smile, and 
Hazelrigg involuntarily burst out into a fit of laughter. 

Saunders — I '11 try tae carry ye in my airms. 

Jessie— Oh dear no ! that *s quite absurd. (The words were 
merely breathed.) 

Hazelrigg— She is sick, Saunders ; hold up her head. 

Saunders — I wuss ye waur here^ doctorin' yer ain lady love. 

Hazelrigg— She is as safe in your hands. Hold up her head. 

Saunders— Hand up her heid ! Her neck 's as wauful 's a new- 
bom bairn's. There 's nae mauchts in 't. Puir thing ! gin I could 
hirsle yont tae the winnocky wi* 'er tae lat her get fresh air. Could 
ye nae get water, Mr. Hazelrigg, think ye ? 

Hazelrigg — What 's the use of talking in that way ? There 's no 
water to be got here but from the clouds. 

Saunders — It 's a pity we hadna some speerits in a bottle. 

Miss Antmiddle— Have patience, Mr. Macgregor ; she will soon 
be better. 

Saunders — ^Deed, mem, quaitly atween you an' me, for she disna 
hear fat I 'm sayin', her heart's awa. 

Hazelrigg— Indeed I 

Saunders— Aweel I wjrte is 't. 

Hazelrigg — Just have a little patience. 

Saunders— It 's nae easy ha'in patience wi' only the nibs o' ane's 
taes on a stap o' a stair, an' an 'oman to hand up. Gin I fa' back- 
lan's I '11 brack my ain neck, an' I canna set the puir thing doon on 
a cauld stane. 

Clementina (greatly alarmed) — O do try, Mr. Macgregor, to hold 
her up a little longer ! She will soon recover. 

Saunders — Mem, I hae a strained queet, as I tell't ye i' the 
f oreneen 1 My legs are shackin' like winneltraes. I '11 

Here Saunders was interrupted by a strange voice in the tower 
below, but the words fell indistinctly on their ears. He listened 
for a moment, and all heard a rough, husky voice exclaiming 
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— " Hullo, no mote of your aky-larking aloft" " Whae'er ye be,*' 
said Saunders, "Come an' help me wi' a lady.'' '^ A lady," was the 
gruff reply, " is there a lady in the case f " Ay is there," con- 
tinued Saunders, in a sympathising tone, " there is a lady in the 
case." " Well," retorted the speaker— 

" I cried upon my first Tvife's dying day, 
And also when my second no away ; 
My third"— 

Saundebs — ^Nae daffin or poetry i'thenoo, whae'er ye be. 

Hazklbioo — It 's the Captain's voice — ^I know it. He is waggish, 
and speaking in an affected tone. 

Saundebs — Nae mair o't. Captain ; come an' help. 

Captain (coming up some steps) — ^What 's up here ? what are you 
doing, my old cock, with your broad stem blocking up the fair way ? 

Saundebs — I 'm haudin' up a la-ady. 

Captain — ^Where is she ? I see nothing in this dark hole. Oome, 
come, now, Saimders, none of your devilment. 

Saundebs — ^Wisht, Captain, her heart's awa'. 

Captain — Away ! who is it ? 

Saundebs — Jessie — ^ye 've seen her afore. 

Captain — ^Hazley's flame, is it ? 

Saundebs— Jist her— wieJit, he's abeen there, sittin' fairly bum- 
buzelt. 

Hazelrigg had gone further up the tower, and was anxiously 
looking down for some one in the graveyard to ask for water. 

Captain — He should have doctored the lady himself. Sheer 
about to leeward ; I 'U lend you a hand. 

Saundebs — I canna moove withoot lattin' her fa'. 

Captain— Just a little, man. Squeeze yourself to port till I get 
jammed through. Tour legs are spread out like a martingale. 
There, there — ^now, I 've got hold of her arm, and you may ease 
your pinch a little. I thought you 'd been a stronger man than to 
make wry mouths with the weight of a girL 

Saundebs (relieved and breathing more freely) — A waik man, 
said ye ? A diield canna stan' on 's taes wi' an 'oman in 's airms. 
I could hae hauden 'er up, though she 'd been the wecht o' a' earlin' 
stirk, wi' the yirth aneath my feet. 

Captain— Avast talking that way ; the girl has fainted. I say, 
Hazelrigg, hullo there ! get water. 
Saundebs — She 's as saft 's a bunch o' doois. 
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OAFTAiir^It'Ba good thing I called at the Man in Black's hoiue, 
and was told yon were here. 

Saukdbbs— Far is the Man in Black ? 

Oaftaik— Away at the other end of the Cathedral, talking to an 
old gentleman with spectacles about a stone, both as busy as button- 
makers, trying to throw daylight on old-fashioned carvings. 

Saumdebs — Are ye ony better, pair crater ? 

Jessie— Tes, better, better — better, Saunders, and let us go home. 
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Place op Meeting— C7iairman% PwrU/ur, 

Ohaikhan — You have seemmgly come upon us in a melancholy 
mood, Saunders, you are speaking so little. I hope you are not 
quarrelling with the season of the year. 

Saundess— Far be't fae me ; winter's the wark o* a kin' Provi- 
dence ; but for a' that, it's a sair, sair time for mony ane wha his 
little tae hap them fae the bitter-bitin' blast. Poortith an' winter 
are an ill-matched pair, sirs, an' gars mony an' honest man an' 
'oman suffer a hantle baith wi' himger an' cauld. 

Chaikman— The present winter has all the appearance of being 
a very severe one for the poor. 

Saundebs— That's a Gweed's trouth. I'm perfeckly wae tae 
think o't. I see they 're begiunin' tae mob aboot the Sooth owin' tae 
the high price o' breid, an' it's nae muckle wunner, for a cravin' 
stamadc his nae rison, an' winna be husht tae rest wi' fine wordies 
fae yer poleteeshian gentry. 

Hazelbigq — The price of provisions is very high indeed. 
Farmers, I may say, are more than satisfied with the price of wheat ; 
but however we may feel as individuals, what can we do as a class ? 
The seasons are not in our hands. We cannot prevent a deficient 
crop in this or any other country, and we have as little control over 
the nlarkets as we have over the wind rising, falling, and continu- 
ally changing. 

Saundebs — I'm nae blamin' you or ony ither fairmer, Maister 
Hazelrigg. Ye aye tak the ither shillin' fin ye can get it, like a' 
ither body i' the warl' ; but that disna hinner oor sympathy for the 
puir f owk, wha are aye on poverty's brink, an' fin dear years come 
maistly starve a'thegither. 

MoMXJS — Every one pretends to sympathise with the poor. They 
have every rich neighbour for a friend, a lip one at least ; but the 
really charitable are few and far between. Who pleads publicly and 
fearlessly the cause of the poor and needy ? The clergy consign 
them quietly over to the tender mercies of parochial boards, and we 
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see the affluent professors of religion sternly spuming beggars from 
their doors, no matter though it be honest and deserving poverty — 
no matter though the rich man and the Lazarus belong to the same 
Church. They do not know each other ; there is a gulf between 
them, as if the Creator had not made both of one blood, and would 
not make a reckoning of the stewardship of those who have the 
power to make the widow's heart sing for joy. 

Man in Blaok — I am delighted to hear you, sir. Keligion has 
become a thing of words and not of deeds. The first duty of a 
Christian Church is the care of the poor, and is almost totally 
neglected. We have collections at our church doors for many 
schemes, but none — except an annual coal collection — for the poor 
members. The office of deacon in some churches has dwindled 
down into something altogether foreign to the spirit of primitive 
Christianity — scraping together pence for ministers who pay their 
poor-rates, laying the flattering unction to their souls that they 
have done their duty to their poorer brethren. 

Saundebs — My notion is that the warld 's gaen vrang a'thegither. 
Fouk hae divided an' threapit aboot sma' pints in religion, an' hae 
forgotten genouine Chrestianity. Aye noo kirks, an* aye noo kirks ; 
aye ministers, an* aye ministers — clergymen leukin' as ill-natur*d 
at ane anither as rams thro* drift, an' their flocks runnin' aifter 
them baa'n wi' little common sense i* their heeds aboot fat rael re* 
ligion is. 

MoMUs (sourly^ — The world is full of cant and hypocrisy. 

Man in Black — I beg your pardon, sir. You are speaking, I 
think, too broadly. There are many, many good men in the world 
— many sincere Christians among us. 

MoMus — I am not speaking more broadly than the blessed Foun- 
der of our religion did, and what I am warranted to do by daily 
experience. The world is still full of Pharisees, who are like whited 
sepulchres, fair without, but are inside full of rottenness and dead 
men's bones. With long prayers, as in the days of the despised 
Nazarene, we have sordid avarice worshipping gold, making the 
ledger its Bible, and with pretended sympathy for the poor, we 
have callous inhumanity — selfish hearts steeled against human 
suffering — 

** Man's inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn." 

I sympathise with the thousands, who, in such a winter as that now 
approaching, must suffer from the want of food and dothing—poor 
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lone widows and fatherless orphans trembling with cold in garrets 
and hovels, to whom even a shilling would be an unspeakable 
blessing. Little relieves the poor, and besides the pleasure of 
giving it, it will not lose its reward. 

Chaibman — ^Take care you do not trench on dangerous ground ; 
Calvinism is the religion of Scotland. 

Man in Black — Our friend is on safe ground. Active virtue 
alone can give madkind real happiness in this life, and few will be 
so bold as to maintain that it does not prepare us for a better world 
to come. The feeling of pity was implanted in our hearts by the 
Great Being who made us, and is intended to prompt us to the 
relief of distress, but this heaven-bom impulse our selfishness keeps 
in abeyance, and we consume in luxury what Providence wills us to 
spend among the needy. The avaricious man, as saith the Scripture, 
bxulds his house like a moth, but in the fullness of his sufficiency 
he is in straits— he may say to his soul, take ease— he may "swallow 
down riches, but he shall vomit them up again ; God shall cast 
them out of his belly ; that which he laboured for shall he restore, 
according to his substance shall the restitution be, and he shall not 
rejoice therein because he hath oppressed and forsaken the poor." 
Has that language any meaning ? Would it answer for a text, where 
bloated luxury sits cushioned in one pew, and hunger-bitten misery 
cringes in another — both members of the same church — ^both, per- 
haps, sitting at the table of Him who had nowhere to lay His head, 
and whose Heavenly Father has said, nay, sworn by the " Excellency 
of Jacob," that He wiU never forget any of the works of such as 
oppress the fatherless and swallow up the needy, making the poor 
of the land to fail Poverty is now, gentlemen, the greatest of 
crimes. It is the Nazareth of the present day, from which nothing 
good is expected. How many of the rich can say — "If I have 
withheld the poor from their desire, or have caused the eyes of the 
widow to fail, or have eaten my morsel myself alone, and the 
fatherless hath not eaten thereof ; if I have seen any perish from 
want of clothing, or any poor without covering ; if his loins have 
not blessed me, and if he were not warmed with the fleece of my 
sheep ; if I have lifted up my hand against the fatherless, when I 
saw my help in the gate ; then let mine arm fall from my Moulder- 
blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone, for destruction from 
God was a terror to me, and by reason of his highness I could not 
endure." 
Saundbbs— Ay, ay, my gweed frien' that 's preechin' wi' virr 
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there 's nae colliealiangie aboot cerimonies an' pints o' kirk govern- 
ment there, an' I wad fain houp oor ministers wull tak' an example 
by yer sermon, an' tell the rich their duty plainly. 

Chaieman— We are all very serious to-night, and we could not 
be so on a more appropriate occasion, for this has been a sacramental 
fast-day, which has, perhaps, an effect on some of our minds. 

MoMXJs — ^Well, be that as it may, the subject on which we have 
been speaking is a deeply interesting one, and will never fail to 
engage the attention of the truly wise and good in all ages of the 
world. Moralists, philosophers, and poets have pleaded the cause 
of the poor, and some of our sweetest bards have tuned their lyres 
to make poverty contented. One sings-— 

They're no sae wretched 's ane wad think ; 
Though constantly on poortith's brink : 
They're sae accustom'd wi' the sight, 
The view o*t gi'es them little fright. 
Then chance and fortune are sae guided. 
They 're aye in less or mair provided ; 
And though fatigued wi' close employment, 
A blink o' rest 's a sweet enjoyment. 
The dearest comfort o* their lives, 
Their grusliie weans and foithf u' wives ; 
The prattling things are Just their pride, 
That sweetens a' their fire-side. 

Saunders— Ye 're at the " Twa Dogs," Maister Momus, whilk I 
gat by heart, fin I wis a loon. List'n till a bit mair o't, whaur 
Bobbie speaks o' the rich fouk, as weel *s the puir — 

But human bodies are sic fools, 
For a' their colleges and schools. 
That when nae real ills perplex them. 
They mak' enow themselves to vex them, 
And aye the less they hae to sturt them. 
In like proportion less will hurt them. 
A country fellow at the plough. 
His acres till'd, he 's right enough ; 
A country girl at her wheel. 
Her dizzens done, she 's unco weel ; 
But gentlemen, and ladies warst, 
Wi' ev'ndown want o* work are curst. 
They loiter, lounging, lank and lazy. 
Though de'il haet ails them, yet uneasy ; 
Their days insipid, dull, and tasteless, 
Their nights unquiet, lang, and restless ; 
And e'en their sports, their balls, and races. 
Their galloping through public places, 
There 's sic parade, sic pomp and art. 
The Joy can scarcely reach the heart. 
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MoMUS — ^These are the words of one of Nature's noblemen — a 
poet of whom Scotland may weU be proud. It is not every century 
that produces a poet like Bums, although the world is always 
swarming with rhymers, every one believing that he is a superlative 
genius. I once thought that I was a poet, and had some of my 
effusions printed, and even praised, of course, by fools like myself, 
but as I grew older and gathered more sense, I had judgment to 
see that I was not a poet, a fact of which I was convinced by 
reading really good poetry. 

Man in Black — ^I am not ashamed to confess that I, too, con- 
sidered myself a poet, but, like you, reading real poetry, showed 
me it was a delusion. I, however, still read poetry with great 
pleasure, for I am convinced that it refines the taste and humanises 
the feelings. 

Saunbebs — Weel than, could ony o' ye tell me fat poetry is, for I 
min' o' hearin' a lang dispoot aboot it ? 

MoMus — ^Definitions are sometimes difficult, Saunders. Many 
have attempted to define poetry, with little success, yet every man 
of taste knows poetry when he reads it. It is easy to teU what is 
not poetry, but prose run mad. For exam't)le, I will give you a 
verse of an old song that was popular when I was a boy. A sailor 
had murdered his sweetheart, and her ghost followed him to sea, 
and the song goes on — 

The captain climbed to the nudn-mast high, 
And a little boatie he did spy ; 
A little boat and a ghost so grim, 
That made him tremble at every limb. 

Saundebs — It wisna muckle wunner though he trem'lt, wi' an 
'Oman's ghost at 's heels. 

MoMUS— Well, I was going to say that there is not even the 
shadow of poetry in these lines, and much of the original poetry 
that we see, if I may call it such, is precisely of the same descrip- 
tion. Boys, and old fools, who imagine they have poetical genius, 
mangle the English language, mercilessly '^rivin' the words to gar 
them dink." Their doggrels have neither sense, sentiment, nor 
poetry in them. Some of our best poets have occasionally given us 
nonsense utterly untrue to Nature, but it is clothed in fine language, 
and therefore not repidsive. I will give, you an example. Ossian 
says, in describing one of his heroes, '' I saw the chief, tall as a 
rock of ice, his spear was like the blasted fir. He stood upon the 
shore like a cloud of mist on the hill," 
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Saundbbs— That's nae rhyme at ony chance, Hther it's sense 
or no. 

MoMUS— I have selected it to show you that it is not sense, but 
mere bombastical rant. To take an iceberg and a cloud to illus- 
trate the appearance of a man is a gross outrage upon Nature, at 
once absurd and ridiculous. 

Man in Black — When Homer is said sometimes to **nod," 
Ossian may be allowed to do the same. The Celtic bard is a great 
favourite with me, and it is a curious fact that Bonaparte was very 
fond of reading Ossian. 

MoMUS — That does not surprise me, for Ossian, although he 
nods, and sometimes dreams nonsense, is almost unrivalled in the 
grandeur of his descriptions, and in his pathetic lamentations over 
his fallen heroes. 

Saundebs — Lat me speir a second time gin ony o' you could tell 
me fat poetry is ? 

Chaibman — Definitions, Saunders, are often difficult things. 
Many have attempted to define what poetry is, but I question if 
any one has yet been completely successful. 

Amelia — I reckon that rhyme is poetry, but I may be mistaken. 

Chaibman— You are. Ehyme is nothing more than the corres- 
pondence or consonance in the terminating words or syllables of 
lines, measured by what may be called poetical feet ; but conson- 
ance has no relation whatever to genuine poetry. If true poetry 
consisted merely in the harmonious sound of syllables, it would 
be an easy matter to be a poet. 

Saundebs— Lat's hear fat it consists in. Gin it binna in soond, 
it maun be in sense. 

MoMus — Nonsense cannot be true poetry. Poetry is sense ex- 
pressed in a very peculiar manner. I will give you, without the 
slightest premeditation, an original stanza, in which there is not 
even the shadow of poetical sentiment. I have already given you 
one verse, in which there is no poetry. Here goes another — 

A happy New-Tear to you, man, 

And many may you see ; 
A happy New-Tear to you, man, 

Te 'II wish the same to me. 

Clabinda— Mere stuff. 

Saundebs — It 's rhyme, at ony rate. 

MoMUs— Bhyme that I could spin by the yard, and then print 
it in a book with gilt leaves, and people would say. Have you seen 
the poems of Momos ? 
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liAN IK Black— I know, Saunders, where sublime poetry is to 
be found in a very cheap book. 

SAX^DEBa— Wbaur, my freen, whaur, tell me ? 

Man in Black — ^I learned to know what is meant by sublime 
poetry from an old volume that lay on my father's table. 

Hazklbigg — ^Was it Shakespeare ? 

Mak in Black— No. 

Hazelbigg — ^Milton ? 

Man in Black— No. 

Ghaibman— Homer, Dryden, Pope, Byron, Scott, or Campbell 1 

Man in Black — ^No, none of all these. It was an old volume in 
which none but those who have a true knowledge of what consti- 
tutes beautiful poetry can see anything but simple prose ; yet the 
poetry in the book is beyond dispute the most sublime in the world. 

Saundbbs — Maybe ye '11 bring 't, an' lat 's see 't. 

Man usf Black — Our friend Momus has favoured us with a 
quotation from Ossian, as a specimen of the prose run quite 
mad. I will now give you the lamentation of an Indian chief, after 
the white men in north America had murdered all his kindred, and 
then I will quote from the old book I have mentioned — " There is 
not," said Logan, ''not a drop of my blood in the veins of any 
living creature ; there is none left to mourn for Logan ; no, not 
one.'' 

Clabiitda — Ossian is one of my favourite poets. I never pass 
Belleville House, in Badenoch, which was built by Macpherson, the 
translator of Ossian, without thinking on the Celtic bard. 

Man in Black — Let me say he is aJso one of my favourite poets, 
and I know of none that can mourn over a fallen hero with more 
feeling, or describe a battle or scene of desolation more graphically. 
With a brevity, I had almost said peculiarly his own, he at once 
brings the scene vividly before the mind, which, in my opinion, is 
one of the first qualifications in a poet. Let us go with him to the 
grave of Morar : — "Who on his staff is this? — who is this, whose 
head is white with age, whose eyes are red with tears, who quakes 
at every step ? It is thy father, Morar ! the father of no son but 
thee. He heard of thy fame in battle ; he heard of foes dispersed. 
He heard of Morar^s renown ; why did he not hear of his wound ? 
Weep, thou father of Morar ; weep ; but thy son heareth thee not. 
Deep is the sleep of the dead ; low their pillow of dust. No more 
shall he hear thy voice ; no more shall he awake at thy call. When 
shall it be mom in the grave, to bid the slumberer wake ? Fare- 
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well, thou bravest of men ! thou conqueror in the field ! but the 
field shall see thee no more ; nor the dark wood be lightened with 
the splendour of thy steel. Thou hast left no son. The song 
shall preserve thy name. Future times shall hear of thee ; they 
shall hear of the fallen Morar." 

Clarinda— Do not forget Morar's grave. 

Man in Black— The grave of the hero is as distinctly seen as if 
we were looking upon it, and in the simplest language the deepest 
sorrow is so forcibly expressed that it instantly echoes, if I may so 
speak, in the inmost recess of the soul — " Narrow is thy dwelling, 
now; dark the place of thine abode. With three steps I compass 
thy grave ! thou who wast so great before ! Four stones, with 
their heads of moss, are the only memorial of thee ! A tree, with 
scarce a leaf, long grass, which whistles in the wind, mark to the 
hunter's eye the grave of the mighty Morar 1 Morar, thou art 
low indeed ! Thou hast no mother to mourn thee ; no maid 
with her tears of love. Dead is she that brought thee forth. 
Fallen is the daughter of Morglen !" 

Saunders — Ay, ay, sir ; that 's Saul moumin' indeed. 

Man in Black— Do you wish to hear the description of a ruin — 
a castle once stately and beautiful, but now deserted and desolate ? 
If so, hearken to Ossian : — ''I have seen the walls of Balclutha, 
but they were desolate. The fire had resounded in the halls ; and 
the voice of the people is heard no more. The stream of Olutha 
was removed from its place by the fall of the walls. The thistle shook 
there its lonely head. The moss whistled to the wind. The fox 
looked out from the windows ; the rank grass on the wall waved 
round his head. Desolate is the dwelling of Moina ; silence is in 
the house of her fathers." The pencil of a Raphael, ladies and 
gentlemen, could not pourtray the scene more vividly than it is here 
drawn in a few words. You see the rain, and it is made complete 
by a fox looking out at the window, and the rank grass on the wall 
waving over his head. I have still to show you how Ossian de- 
scribes a battle, and in this, according to Dr. Blair, the Celtic poet 
is equal, if not superior, to iHomer. Here goes the shock of the 
opposing armies. Mark the sublimity and grandeur of the descrip- 
tion : — '^ As two dark streams from high rocks meet, and mix, and 
roar on the plain ; loud, rough, and dark in battle, meet Lochlin 
and Inisfail. Chief mixed his strokes with chief, and man with 
man. Steel clanging, sounded on steel. Helmets are cleft on high ; 
blood bursts and smokes around. As the troubled noise of the 
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ocean, when roll the wayes on high (now for the anblime, gentle- 
men) ; as the last peal of the thunder of heayen, such is the noise 
of battle. As roll a thousand waves to the rock, so Swaran's host 
came on ; as meets a rock a thousand waves, so Inisfail met Swaran. 
Death raises all his voices aroimd, and mixes with the sound ol 
shields. The field echoes from wing to wing, as a hundred ham- 
mers that rise by turns on the red son of the furnace. As a hun- 
dred winds on Morven ; as the streams of a hundred hills ; as 
douds fly successive over heaven ; or as the dark ocean assaults the 
shore of the desert; so roaring, so vast, so terrible, the armies 
mixed on Lena's echoing heath. The groan of the people spread 
over the hills ; it was like the thunder of night, when the cloud 
bursts on Cona ; and a thousand ghosts shriek at once on the 
hollow wipd." — ^What language could convey a more terrific scene 
than this 1 or nvhat imagination could conceive of anything more 
terrible than thunder bursting and re-echoing among mountains in 
the darkness of night ? Homer, as critics say, is not equal to Ossian 
in the description of a battle. 

SAimDEBS— Beautiful, beautiful ; gran' gran' ; can ye gie 's ony o' 
the poetry oot o' the cheap buik that lay on yer father's table ? 

Mak in Black — With great pleasure ; listen to it, and first you 
shall have a specimen of the pathetic — "And the king was much 
moved, and went up to his chamber over the gate and wept ; and 
as he went thus, he said — " O my son, Absalom ! my son, my son, 
Absalom ! Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, 
my son !" 

Sattndebs — ^Hnt, tut, I hae ye, sir ; that is fae an auld buik. 

Man in Blaok — Is there not in these few words a poignancy of 
parental anguish expressed more touching than the dirge sung over 
the grave of Ossian's Morar ? The Israelitish poet speaks like the 
Indian, chief, in the bitterness of his soul. His words are simple 
and few. The poetry is perfect, and the repetition of " my son !" 
adds to it a depth of feeling which could not be otherwise expressed. 
Again — " Te mountains of GiLboa, let there be no dew, neither let 
there be rain upon you, nor fields of offerings ; for there the shield 
of the mighty is vilely cast away, the shield of Saul, as though he 
had not been annointed with oil. From the blood of the slain, 
from the fat of the mighty, the bow of Jonathan turned not back, 
and the svrord of Saul returned not empty. Saul and Jonathan 
were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death they 
were not divided ; they were swifter than eagles, they were 9tronger 
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tiian lions. Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed 
you in scarlet, with other delights, who put on ornaments of gold 
upon your apparel ! How are the mighty fallen in the midst of 
the battle ! O Jonathan, thou wast slain in thine high places ! — 
I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan ! Very pleasant 
hast thou been unto me. Thy love to me was wonderful, passing 
the love of women. How are the mighty fallen, and Ihe weapons 
of war perished !" 

MoMUS— In lamentation what could surpass that. 

Hazelbigg — Ton are quoting from the Bible. 

Ma» in Black— Yes, and giving you poetry which has no equal 
in any other book. When Ossian's heart is touched with sorrow, 
he sings as well as any poet in ancient or modem times ; but when 
we come to poetry in holy writ, Ossian, and all other poets, struggle 
in vain to touch the soul with equal tenderness. 

Sattndbbs— I 'm perfectly enchantit wi' the poetry ye are gien 's 
fae the Holy Scriptures ; lat 's hear some mair o't, for this has been 
a preachin' day — a fast day, an* it *s but richt an' proper that the 
iolub sud be serious on sic a time. 

Man in Black — Most cheerfully would I comply with your 
request, Saunders, but I 'm afraid of becoming tedious. (Cries of 
** Go on !") Well, I have given you a specimen of the pathetic 
poetry in the Bible ; now for the sublime. Listen to the Milton of 
Judea : — ''In my distress I called upon the Lord, and cried unto my 
God ; he heard my voice out of his temple, and my cry came before 
him even into his ears " — mark what follows — " Then the earth shook 
and trembled ; the foundations also of the hills moved and were 
shaken, because he was wroth. There went up a smoke out of 
his nostrils, and fire out of his mouth devoured ; coals were 
kindled by it. He bowed the heavens also, and came down ; and 
darkness was under his feet. And he rode upon a cherub, and 
did fiy ; yea, he did fly upon the wings of the wind. He made 
darkness his secret place ; his pavillion round about him were 
dark waters and thick clouds of the skies. At the brightness that 
was before him, his thick, clouds passed, hailstones and coals of 
fire. The Lord also thundered in the heavens, and the Highest 
gave his voice ; hailstones and coals of fire. Yea, he sent out 
his arrows and scattered them ; and he shot out lightning, and 
discomfitted them. Then the channels of waters were seen, and 
the foundations of the world were discovered at thy rebuke, 
Lord| at the blast of the breath of thy nostiils !" 
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OHiiKUAK^That 'b snUimily itielf . The mort exalted rtimiiui of 
Homery Miltoak, and Oasiaii axe tame and iniipid oompared with it 

Man ur Black — Liaten to a little more in the aame atrain : — 
^* Hia glory ooveied the heayena, and the earth waa full of hia 
piaiae. And hia brif(htneaa waa aa the light ; he had homa coming 
ont of hia hand, and there waa the hiding of hia power. Before him 
went the peatilence, and bnming coab went forth at hia feet. He 
atood and meaaured the earth ; he beheld and drove aaander the 
nationa ; and the everlaating monntaina were acattered, the perpe- 
tual hUla did bow ; hia waya are everlaating." 

Amelia— Tell me where in the Bible that ia ? 

Man nr Black— I will let you diaooyer that for youraelf . I 
might quote for houra aublime paaaagea of poetry from the Bible, 
anrpaaaing all poets, from Homer downwarda; but we have not 
time for it. What do you think of the following deaoription of a 
war horse?— "Haat thon given the horae atrength? Haat thou 
clothed hia neck with thunder ? Canst thou make him afraid aa a 
graaahopper ? i^ gi<»y of hia noatrila ia terrible. He paweth in 
the valley, and rejoioeth in hia atrength ; he goeth on to meet the 
armed men. He mooketh at fear, and ia not affirighted ; neitiier 
turneth he back from the aword. The quiver rattleth againat him, 
the glittering spear and the ahield. He awialloweth the ground 
with fierceness and rage ; neither believeth he that it ia the aound 
of the trumpet. He saith among the trumpets, Ha, Ha ! and he 
ameUeth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captaina, and the 
ahouting.^' 

Chaibman— I waiit worda to express my admiraifion. That ia 
surpassingly grand and beautiful. Who can point to anything 
worthy to be compared with it among modem poets ? Dryden has 
made the most successful attempt to describe the horae, but his de- 
scription grovels in the dust. One can eaaily fancy he aeea that war 
horse mounted by heroea terrible in battle. 

Saundebs — We're tae hae naething aboot the war the nicht. 
We gat plenty aboot it i' the noospapers. 

Man in Black— If you could transport youraelvea by your ima- 
ginations to the deserts of Arabia you would see the beauty of the 
following passage :— *' And a man shall be as an' hiding-place from 
the wind, and a covert from the tempest ; aa rivera of water in a 
dry place, aa the shadow of a great rock in a weazy land.'' 

Chaibican— Beautiful poetry ! 

Man in'Bi^ok— Have patience with me a moment longer, and I 
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will giye yon still another, of a very different kind. Osedan and 
Shakespeare must yield the palm to Eliphaz and Temanite — 
^^In thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep sleep 
falleth on men, fear came upon me, and trembling, which made 
all my bones to* shake. Then a spirit passed before my face ; the 
hair of my flesh stood up : It stood still, but I could not discern 
the form thereof : an image was before mine eyes, there was silence, 
and I heard a roice, saying, ^ Shall mortal man be more just than 
God 1 Shall a man be more pure than his Maker ? Behold, he 
put no trust in his servants ; and his angels he charged with 
folly : How much less in them that dwell in houses of day, whose 
foundation is in the dust, which are crushed before the moth ? ' " 
This, which is drawn with a master-hand, has been admired by 
every man of taste or poetical genius as unequalled of its kind. 

MoMUS — ^Alexander Pope was very successful in versifying some 
of the most beautiful passages in Isaiah. 

Mak IK Black— I thank you, sir. I was just considering where 
I would find a few lines more of beautiful poetry in the Bibla 
Listen^" ^ingt O heavens, and be joyful, earth ;" or, " Give ear, 
O heavens, and I will speak ; and hear, O earth, the words of my 
mouth. My doctrine shall drop as the rain, my speech shall distil 
as the dew ; as the small rain on the tender herb, and as the 
showers upon the grass." But Momus, you have put me in mind 
of Pope's '' Messiah, '^ from which I shall give a stanza or two, as I 
remember them. The whole poem ought to be written in letters of 
gold! 

Swift fly the yean and rise the expected mom ! 

O ! spring to light, auspicious Babe be bom ! 

See, Nature hastes her earliest^wreaths to bring, 

With all the incense of the breathing spring I 

See, lofty Lebanon his head advance ; 

See, nodding forests on the mountains dance ! 

See, spicy clouds from lofty Saron rise, 

And Carmel's flowery top perfume the skies I 

Hark f a glad Toice the lonely desert cheers ; 

Prepare the way— a God, a God appears ! 

A God I a God ! the vocal hills reply ; 

The rocks proclaim the approaching Deity, 

Lo, earth receives him from the bending skies : 

Sink down, ye mountains, and, ye valleys, rise ! 

¥^th heads declin'd, ye cedars, homage pay I 

Be smooth, ye rocks ! ye rapid floods give way I 

The Saviour comes, by ancient bards foretold ! 

Hear Him, ye deaf I and aU ye blhid behold I 

He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 

And on the sighUess eye-ball pour the day ; 
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TIb He who obstructed paths of sound shall dear, 

And bid new music chann th' unfolding ear : 

The dumb shall sing— the lame his crutch forego, 

And leap exuUing like the bounding roe. 

No more shall nation against nation rise. 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes ; 

Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered o'er— 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 

But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 

And the broad falchion in a plov^hshare end. 

Then palaces shall rise : the joyful son 

Shall finish what his short-lived sire hegvai ; 

Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield. 

And the same hand that sow'd shall reap the field. 

The swain in barren deserts with surprise 

Sees lilies spring and sudden verdure rise ; 

And starts, amidst the thirsty wilds, to hear 

New falls of water murmuring in his ear. 

On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes. 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods ; 

Waste sandy valleys, once perplexed with thorn, 

The spiry fir and shapely box adorn ; 

To leafiess shrubs the flowery palms succeed, 

And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 

And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead ; 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet. 

And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet 

The fn"iTiT»g infant in his hand shall take 

The crested basilisk and speckled snake ; 

Pleased, the green lustre of the scales survey. 

And with their forked tongues shall innocently play. 

Satjndbbs— Hand ye there, baud ye there, my gweed sir ; the 
poetry 's bonny ; but, min' ye, nae man can tether time nor tide, 
an' I maun be thinkin' aboot takin' the road. I wad hae sittin' an 
oor langer— I oould maistly ait a month o' meens hearin' yer Os- 
■ian's an' yer Scripter poetry ; but the time has come whan I maun 
gang. 
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Captaik (newly come from sea)— Hilloa ! hy the beard of Old 
Mother Shipton, Clarinda, what's that you 'ye got on your month? 

JxssiB— A respirator. Captain. I am just going to pnt on mine, 
for the farther we drive np Spey Side, the snow is becoming deeper. 

Captain — A respirator ! And you are to put on yours ! Good- 
ness gracious ! ladies, what do you mean ? If you intend to have a 
lark, it 's too early in the day for that yet. 

Jbssib — ^I can assure you, Captain, that for some people respira- 
tors are most excellent things. Our family doctor consulted with 
Mamma, and recommended 

Captaik— Recommended fiddlesticks ! "What old lady in Moray- 
shire would recommend her daughter to present nothing to gentle- 
men by way of face but a nose, a pair of eyes, and a black beard ? 

Ch ATRM ATT— Respirators certainly do not improre the appearance 
of the '' human face divine.'' 

Jbssib— My mamma, Captain— 

Oaptjjh — ^Your mamma should keep yon in a band-box ! We shall 
have a mob about us before long. Only fan<7 a black patch on the 
mouth for making ladies breathe their breath a second time—* 
thing that doctors say poisons the blood, and makes it as black as 
t^. 

Jbssib— It prevents catarrhs. Captain. 

CAFTAnr — Cat-tars and dog-tars may both go to Hong-Kong for 
me. I 'd sooner have a cold from June to January than a face like 
an ape. Heigh-ho I Dickie, whip them on and let us get to Aber- 
lour, where we are to bring up for an hour or so. 

Clbmbktika (aside)— Shall we, my dears, keep on our respirators ? 
The Captain is so strange. 

Clabinda— Certainly, keep them on. He is more waggish than 
serious ; he is in a teasing mood. 

Chaibmak (to Momus)— How cheerless the country is at this 
season when it is covered in a mantle of snow. Th» sun seema 
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only to take a stolen glance over those monntnuui at a world under 
the dominion of frost. How bleak the landscape is compared with 
the days when summer '* smiles on bank and brae/' clothing the 
earth with verdure, spreading out the gowany leas for the lambkins, 
and calling forth ten thousand wild flowers to spread fragrance 
around. 

MoMTJS — A sad contrast, indeed. Mr. Chairman, go on. 

Chairman — ^Well may poets sing the beauties of summer, for 
summer is the paradise of the year. They make winter surly, 
stem, angry, howling, and dreary — a time of suffering to everything 
that lives. And it is so ; for here beside us we see the leafless trees 
— the once fragrant birch spreading out its naked arms in the piti- 
less winter's storm. 

Captain (after a pause) — I heard you making a speech, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I couldn't catch much of it ; howsomever, I shall turn 
round, and you, Momus, are to give us a lecture on Winter, to 
make time short till we get to Aberlour. 

Momus — I am in a serious frame of mind, like the Chairman^ and 
quite fit to moralize until I weary you. Winter will pass away. 
An eastern monarch, overwhelmed with affliction, once asked a 
sage if he could mitigate his distress. The sage departed, and soon 
after sent a ring to the potentate, bearing this inscription— '^ This 
too will pass away." There was a world of philosophy in these five 
words. It is equally true of adversity and prosperity, true of every- 
thing in the moral and material world, for everything under heaven 
is passing away. The present, let me say, ladies and gentlemen, 
is ever eluding us and gliding into the mighty past, and an un* 
known future lies before. The past and future are both lost in 
eternity. Our planet wheels through a little portion of space — a 
very little portion in the immeasurable creation — and when it has 
accomplished its round, we call that a year, and measure our lives 
by years. What time, space, and eternity are, cannot be ex- 
plained. We see change, and call it the effect of time, which poets 
compare to a rolling stream, carrying everything into the great gulf 
of eternity. Time leaves the impress of his hand upon more dur- 
able things than fallen humanity. Empires rise, flourish, become 
mighty, then decay, leaving scarcely the wreck of a name behind 
them. The Egyptian, Assyrian, the Babylonian, the Grecian, and 
the Roman Empires have all passed away, with the races that 
founded them, and that made themselves great by turns in the 
world. What have we remaining of these empires ? Short annaLii 
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mixtures of truth and fiction, ruined temples, coyered with hiero- 
glyphic and cuniform inscriptions, affording laborious inyestigation 
to the scholarship of the modem world. 

Clasinda — ^Tou are becoming quite eloquent, Mr. Momus, upon 
the effects of time. 

MoMUS — Don't flatter me, ladies, but let me say that time may 
teach us mpre solid wisdom than all our books at school or college. 
It blights our darling schemes, our fondest prospects in life. 
Within the year that is almost passed how has it fared with many 
who began it in vigorous health and high hopes, on which no 
dark shadow was seen ? We have seen the yoimg man, trusting to 
many years yet to come, bound forth, eager to join in the battle of 
life, his faiicy spreading out a beautiful prospect before him. 
Hope marched onward, gilding with glowing colours the distant 
scone beckoning the willing traveller to proceed ; but, alas ! Death, 
an unsuspected foe, struck him down, burying his hopes, joys, and 
sorrows with him in the tomb. The strong man, trusting in his 
strength, has also been struck down along with the feeble child. 
The lovely and the fair have lain down without a murmur beside the 
homely and the plain. The aged too have gone to their last resting 
place. The year has made parents childless, wives widows, and 
children orphans. Truly and beautifully has it been said, with un- 
rivalled eloquence, yet with matchless simplicity, ** Man dieth and 
wasteth away, yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is he ? he 
lieth-down and riseth not; till the heavens be no more, he shall 
not awake nor be raised out of his sleep." 

OHATKMATy— Beautiful—from the book of Job. 

After resting at Charleston of Aberlour, the horses toiled on 
through deepening snow, until they reached Marypark, where men 
and horses got refreshment from Uie hospitable Mr. Bennett. On 
reaching Delnashaugh, they were afraid at the steep brae. It was 
slippery ; and, without calling, they pushed forward towards their 
journey's end. They struck off the Glenlivet road at Aldich, and 
struggled up Caimacay, until they came to the bum of Ferachdow. 
There the vehicle stucJc fast in a deep wreath of snow. The whip 
was vigorously applied ; the horses plunged and reared, and one of 
them, by a sudden jerk, broke part of his harness. He wheeled 
round, and dragged the other horse and conveyance to the roadside, 
where the wheels sank into a ditch, almost upsetting the vehicle. 
The ladies screamed in terror. The Captain was first out upon the 
snow to see what had happened. Standing almost middle-deep in the 
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storm, and looking at the wreck for a moment, tlie seaman, turning 
his quid in his cheek, exclaimed, *' 1*11 be blowed if she isn't on 
her beam ends, helled right over. The devil 's to pay now, and no 
pitch hot for his top-sides. Besides this, it is coming on to blow 
and snow at no allowance. I say, you driver aloft there, come 
down and see what 's to be done, and I '11 hold the braces for you." 
While the Captain was speaking, the members had come out of the 
conveyance, or rather crept out of it, for it was almost on its side, 
and the snow higher than the door of it. The predicament was a 
most awkward one. None knew what to think or say about it, for 
the drift was increasing every moment, and no help was near at 
hand. More than an hour was spent in consultations and in vain 
attempts to mend the harness, but all expedients failed, and there 
was nothing for it but to take refuge in the vehicle from the storm. 
The ladies had half-a-dozen of brandy, which they were taking to 
Eppie, at Bourtreehillock, one of whidi was drawn, and the glass 
handed round, or rather the bottom of the Captain's '^lugger,'' 
which, he said, he always carried in his pocket when going on a 
trip in a winter day. The driver was at the door getting his dram 
when he heard a voice through the drift exclaiming " Wha 's there ? 
fat 'b happened wi' ye V Saunders had saddled his " shalt,'' and 
had come to look for the party. He came up to the side of the 
carriage, sitting like a pillar of snow upon a horse of the same 
material, his bonnet deeply drawn down over his ears, and his 
plaid so wrapt about his neck that nothing but his nose and -eyes 
could be seen. Shaking all hurriedly by the hand, he wished them 
a happy Christmas, in circumstances anything but happy or agree- 
able. ** Dinna lat doon yer hairts," said he ; '' keep up yer spunk, 
leddies, ye 're hale in lith an' lim'. There never wis an ill but 
there micht hae been a waur. I 'U gang to the nearest twa fairm 
toons an' bring horse an', men ; an' sit ye there till I come back. 
It 's a peety I hinna a dram wi' me tae hand ye warm." 

Caftaiit — Good luck has given us half-a-dozen of brandy, my 
old boy, and here is a toothful of it to you to melt the snow on 
your stomach. We shall keep ourselves merry under hatches here 
until you come back again. 

Savkdbbs — ^Mony thanks ; it 's a mercy ye 're nae ooupit up 
a'thegither, an' some o' yer limbs broken, for there 's yawfu' craigs 
here. Guid kens hoo ye hae gotten here ava ; ye 'd been cheetit 
wi' there bein' little sua' in the laich o' Moray. 

Captain— Our ship has a very strong list to port, brought up in 
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a ditch. That iaall, but it blows heavy. We would look at a 
distance, if any one were to see us, like a hammock on a field of 
ice. That young driver says he is going to ride back with his horses 
to save their bacon. Let him go to Doolanshaugh, as he calls it. 
We can dodge it here over the brandy, Saunders. 

Saunders did not hear the last words of the Captain, having 
wheeled about his ' ' shalt " and rode off for assistance. He was fully 
an hour in returning, and brought a number of horseiB, all saddled, 
and also six men, who had been at one of the farm towns at their 
Chnstmas. The Chairman, the Captain, Momus, and Hazelrigg, 
all mounted ; and, after serious consultation, three of them got each 
a lady placed behind him. The ladies could scarcely be induced 
to mount, but the necessity of the case admitted of no excuse ; for 
Saunders could not be sent back for more horses, nor were there 
any ladies' riding saddles to be found. Saunders led the way on 
his " shalt," followed by the Captain, whose companion was Miss 
Primrose, the others following in Indian file — Hazelrigg with Jessie, 
and the Chairman with Clarinda. They had not proceeded a hun- 
dred yards when the Captain heard a sharp crack behind him, which 
made the horse prick up his ears and shy to one side. *' Steady as 
ye go, ye nigger/' cried the seaman. '^ Starboard ! port ! steady as 
ye go— port — por " — Another sharp crack here interrupted him, 
and made the horse spring forward and plunge ; and poor Miss 
Primrose, losing her hold, slid down the animal's side, deep in 
the snow. 

CAPTAIN— There 's a lady overboard ! my stars !— what— what— 
what ! 

SA][rin)EBS--Wow be here, fat 's that noo 1 Is she mischieved ? 

Captain— On her feet, like a cat. Nothing the worse, girL I 
don't understand you. Ton keep up a cracking sound about you ; 
but if you are firing them pop-guns of yours as a lark in this fine 
day to bamboozle me in steering the horse, you will need to get on 
board of another craft. 

Saundebs— Fat in a' the wide warld ails ye, Captain ? Fat are 
ye deein', leddy, that 's fearin' the horse ? 

Miss Primbose — ^It was a part of my dress, Mr. Macgregor, 

SAUin)EBS (dismounting as he spoke, and going up to the lady)— 
Fat in the warld is there aboot yer dress, madam, that's brakin' 
an' crackin', an' makin' the Captain sae kalchie ? Te hae a droll 
shapit dress ; it's a' stiokin' oot tae the twa sides — ho, ho, ho ! I 
see 't noo ; if s the creenalines, madam— >oo&handy things on horse- 
back on a hill-si4e in a day o' drift. 
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The Oaptain did not hear this, nor did the parties behind know 
&e eaase of the stoppage ; and, getting impatient, Momns called 
oat—*' Qet on, get on, Captain, get the yonng lady np again. A fall 
on two feet of snow, with a foot of heather beneath it, is not a yery 
serious matter. We cannot stop here and be buried among snow." 

Cavtaik— -The yonng lady is more frightened than hurt. She 
has some black art abont her, but Saanders is taking her up behind 
him— behind him, no ; not behind him, for the good man is to lead 
the horse and set the lady on it. Tliere she goes ; let us all follow. 

In this manner the party toiled on their way very slowly indeed, 
the horses walking, and the ladies sitting on their backs with diffi- 
culty. It was two in the afternoon when the party reached the 
farm of Billhead, where they rested an hour, and were most kindly 
treated. There was a Chsistmas dinner on Billhead's table, and the 
party was pressed to stop, but when the ladies had got themselves 
ail right, they insisted on going on hcArseback to Bourtreehillock, 
which they reached about four o'clock in the afternoon. 

Efpib (shaking ^e party hurriedly by the hand, one after another) 
— Waes me, ye 've hain a sod sod bisness comin', I 'm sheer. 

Captain — On our beam ends in the snow, Misses Maogregor; 
but it's all over now, and the child's name is Anthony. 

Efpib — I dimia ken fat bairn ye meiBtn ; but yer denner 's been 
on the table sin' twa o'clock. 

Captain — Healths a-piece, gentlemen. 

Clasinda— -Dreadful weather, Mrs. Macgregor. 

Effie — ^It 's nae gweed ; but I like a puckle snaw better than 
bare frost, for a green yule maks a fat kirk-yard. It wis jist 
fern-year that wis a' year 

Here the room door burst open, and a herd boy's head appeared, 
followed by the exdamation, ^'Hawkie's in a moss hole i — ^Hawkie, 
Hawkie, Hawkie ! She gat raisedr wild, an' ran oot o' the byre 
past me, an' I— I— ran, an' she 's in the moss." ^' Gweed guide 's 1" 
exclaimed Saunders, starting to Ms feet, ^* Hawkie in a moss hole ! 
O, ye scoondrel, gen I had ye ! Bopes, planks ! ropes, planks ! 
ropes !'' — and out at the door Saunders rushed, leaving the company 
staring in surprise. With the promptitude of a seaman, the Captain 
started up, and cried, '' What's in a moss hole?" Eppie replied, 
*< A coo, please yer honour — Hawkie, the coo." *' Then," said the 
Captain, '4et us bear a hand altogether, lads. Come away — no 
humbug !" 

In a few aixititeB some ropes and planks were got, and all the 
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party hastened to the spot where the cow was bemired. Saunders 
had the ropes, and was running before. The Captain and other 
members with phmk^ on their shoulders, moving on through the 
snow, as fast as possible. The boy, who had been again at the cow, 
returned, crying to Saunders, '^ She 's throu' the ice, up tae the 
neck— tae the neck ! an' wull be droon't.'* " Droon't, ye deil's 
buckie !" muttered Saimders to himself, as he increased his speed, 
" I see the heid an' horns yet abeen the water. Come awa ! 
come awa !" he continued. *' Planks, planks, planks, or she*ll be 
droon't." The Captain was the first to arrive with a plank, and 
Saunders, laying it down, advanced upon it so near as to be able to 
throw the rope round the animal's horns. It came off. 

Captain— A running hitch, Saunders, if you can make one. But 
avast ! avast there ! a rope about the horns can do no good. Now, 
wait till we get more planks. 

Sattkbebs (drawing his breath) — Sic a mishanter i' the time o* a 
Tule denner ! 

Captain — Here, we have planks now. There was a wreck in the 
forenoon, and there 's a drowning cow in the afternoon. 

The planks were laid on each side, and the work of extrication 
began. The Captain was all activity. "Here, now,'* cried he, 
holding a rope in his hand — "here, now, my hearties; forward 
with the plai^, and let us get a rope amidships." 

Saunde£S — Ay, ay ; gen we could get a rope anaith the wame 
o' her only. 

MoMUS — Can I do nothing ? 

Saukdebs — ^Tak a hand o' the horns an' keep her quut. 

Captain (to Hasselrigg)— You are standing with your thumb in 
your cheek, man. Seize hold of the tail, and keep her steady beaf t. 

Saundebs- Splutter an' croon— splutter, ye beast. 0, that rascal 
o' a herd 1 

MoMus — I see Eppie coming to see the splore. 

Saundebs — Splore 1 my troth, I kenna aboot sio a sploro. A 
000 droonin' I Ca' ye that a splore ? 

Captain— Now for the rope under her keel. Don't let her back 
astern, Momus. JIdind your helm, Hassely (the tail) ; hold on like 
grim Death. 

SAUNDEBfl— Grip like the very deil, Hazely, an' dinna lat her 
sink. 

Captain— Well soon have her out of the water. 

Saundebs— Noo, noo, noo— we '11 hae— tut, tut, tut— dinna fling 
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awa' the coagie though the coo fling, Hazlej. Grip again, an^ stride 
yer legs, an' pu'. 

Hazelrigg was holding bj the tail with all his might, when his 
feet slipped off the plank, and he sank to the middle in broken ioe^ 
mud, and water. The Captain looked, and, squirting tobacco juice 
from between his teeth, exclaimed, " Cow and man ! Well, I '11 be 
blowed to stivers if ever — " 

SATTNDBits— Gweed save a'body ! He 's up to the hurdles. Sic a 
— ^haud— hand— hand by the tail, Hazley— rhaud^haud—haud ! 
A plank — a rope — ^a — 

Captain — Don't jump out of your skin, Saunders. Who the 
deuce was ever drowned holding by a cow's tail in a moss ? 

Saundebs — ^My ceriie ! I 'm nae sae sheere o' that. Grip, Hazley. 
Ladies, fat brocht ye here, ye sud hae keepit the hoose, and waited 
till- 
Here he was interrupted by a loud scream from Jessie, who 
fainted in Clarinda's arms. 

Captain — Well, the deuce put me on board of the Flying Dutch- 
man, if my pipe isn't out altogether — ladies fainting, a cow splash- 
ing, and men sticking in the mud. By the powers ! — what next ? 

Saundebs — Gweed be thankit, here 's Balnapeit, Crafts, an' 
Becletich, an' Billhead, wha a' promised to jine 's at the denner. 

Hazley was soon rescued, and so was the cow ; and, in a short 
time, the party sat down to dinner. The first dish — excellent hare 
soup— being over, Saunders stuck his knife into a round of venison 
that might have served at a public dinner. " That 's a bit 
prime deer," said he, " an' we kill'd a mairt, an' a gweed fat sheep, 
an' some chuckles — ye '11 get wuU an' wile among them. If we 
hinna muckle varietie, we '11 hae aneuch tae eat, I houp." 

MoMUS — ^Tou have great variety, Saunders ; the dinner is a 
splendid one. We are all delighted to see you so hearty, hale, and 
comfortable, with your family around you. 

Saundebs — ^I hinna mony o' my faimly wi' me noo-a-days— nane 
but Janet there, wha 's a help till her mither aboot the hoose. 

Captain— She will be getting a husband some of these days. 
You needn't blush, girl. K you don't get one, many deserve to 
want. Tou have a face that would be a fortane to some. 

Eppib — ^A tocherless dame, sir, sits lang at hame. 

Clabinda — There is much truth in that proverb, Mrs. Mapgregor. 

Saundebs— Weel, there is ; but twa fouk sudna jist rin helter 
skelter intae maitrimonie aither. Gen the ane hae naething, an' 
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the tiiher naatlung, they sad wait a wee, for stark love disna get 
meat, an' claes, an' keep a hoo«e abeen fouks' heids. 

EppiE^Eat, flira, ye 'ze nae eatin' hanf . Saunders, cut }agg» bits, 
an' you tee, sir, there, cut something that they 'U see on their 
pkites. 

SAnin>BBS (laughing)^Whangs wad terrifie the leddies, Eppie. 
Ye dinna ken the fashions sae weel 's I dee ; I see gran' denners on 
Club days. I wis anoe at sae extraordinar' a genteel pairtie, that I 
wad hae needit my specks to see the bitties laid on my plate. 

Eppie— Dinna spare the haggis, leddies. It 's nae a common 
thing, I rackon, aboot Elgin. 

Glabinda — So uncommon is it, Mrs. Macgregor, that I never 
saw one in Elgin. 

Captain — The plum pudding for England, and the hag^ for 
Scotland ! That fellow smoking on the trencher would serve a 
ship's crew. Saunders, some more, if you please. 

Saunders — I 'U gie ye a bittickie a' roon', for I hear naebody 
sayin' na till 't. Hand yer plates. A g^weed Scotch haggis is nae 
a wa-cast at a denner pairty. Bums sang the praise o't. Be- 



ginnm'-- 



Fair fa' yer honest, sonsie face. 
Great ctaieftain o' the puddin' race, 
Aboon them a' ye tak yer plac e ■ 



Xppis-— Te repeatit the same thing, man, fin the Glub^sam' heie 
first 

SAUNDXBS-^Weel, maybe, i^pie ; but we hadna a' the same oom- 
pany that day. Will I gie ye a grain speerits tae seesen't, leddies 7 

Jcssis — No, thank you, Mr. MJu^gregor ; it is delicions itself. 

Clabinda — I 'U trouble you for a little mpre, Mr. Maogregoar. 

Saundbbs— Wi' a thoosan' gweed wuHs. Wull ye try a^rappie 
o' speerits 1 

Clakinda— No, thank you. 

SAUNDEBCh-^Weel, weel, I wlnna presft you. 

Ca?tain«^I never in my life ate anythiog.l liked better. It 
beats dumplins, labscoose, and sea-pies, to sticks. 

MoHUS — We are all feasted with it. , . 

Saundkba— I 'm gled tae hear 't, an' I 'm sheeresaeare ye, Sppia 

The haggis was, indeed, a treat to all^ and justioe haying been 
done to an excellent dinner, the eloth was removed, and the punch 
bowl placed before Saunders, who did not spare pure Glenlivet in 
making the toddy. Several toasts having beeu dmnk, and the 
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company all in exoellent spirita, Baunden proposed that some of 
the ladies should sing, when, to his surprise, and that of all the 
rest, Clarinda rose, and said — ''Mr. Maqgregor, Gentlemen and 
Ladies, — ^The ladies more intimatelj connected with the members of 
the Bound Table Club, agreed some months ago, to present Mrs. 
Macgregor with some mark of their respect when opportunity 
served, and my friend Jessie and I were delighted when we were 
invited to be in the present company. No sooner were we invited, 
than we all held a meeting in the Man in Black's, whose delicate 
health prevents him from being here to-day, and we agreed to pre- 
sent Mrs. Macgregor with a ring— (Eppie's face coloured, and 
Saunders stared) — and here are six, all about equal in value, from 
among which you may choose the one that fits you, Mrs. 
Macgregor." 

So unexpected a speech and presentation completely disconcerted 
Saunders and his helpmate, and a considerable pause ensaed, dur- 
ing which they looked into each other's faces, at a loss what to think 
or say. At length Eppie nodded to her husband, as much as to 
say— Speak, Saunders ; after which she looked down and nipped her 
dress, first with one finger and thumb, and then with the other. 

Satmtdebs (after unconsciously taking a double snuff, rose and 
said)- Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^I had nae thocht o' onything like 
this. Last year yer kin'ness tae me an' Eppie wis exterordinar' — 
exter-ordinar'— a gowd watch an' mair— an' noo again— noo again-* 
noo" 

Here Saunder's language failed, and he sat down loudly cheered 
by the company. Eppie's finger was soon ornamented by the ladies 
with a tasteful massive stone ring. 

Clabinda (rising, said) — May you be long spared to wear it, Mrs. 
Macgregor, and may it be handed down to your children's children, 
as a token of the respect paid to you and to your husband, by a 
circle of friends who admire sterling worth, and strong innate com- 
mon sense in a shepherd farmer— (cheers). 

Gaptaik— That 's good— capital, and no mistake. 

MoMUS — When a lady can speak in such a. manner as that, it 
sounds like music in one's ears. 

Saunders (recovering himself) — ^Ye are garrin' Eppie an' me 
think perfeck shame, wi' yer kin'ness. 

Efpib (after a strong effort)— Leddies an' gentlemen, I thank ye 
kin'ly. 

Satjndbas— Sae weel ye may. That '11 mak ye prood in yer aold 
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age, 'oman. Fill yer glasses roon, the Chainnan an' Maister Mornns 
tell me they hae toasts tae mak — standard toasts they say in the 
Club on New- Year's Days. 

MoMus — ^After a most agreeable episode in the evening's proceed- 
ings, I rise to propose the health of our worthy host, Mr. Alexander 
Macgregor— (applause). His character does not require to be fur- 
bished up in terms of exaggeration or flattery, for it has been be- 
fore the public for years. Thousands admire the shrewd, honest, 
plain-spoken shepherd-farmer. He 

SAUNDEBS^Haud there, hand there— that 'U dee. 

MoMus — Have patience, Saunders. I can appreciate merit, and 
my wish is that you may be long spared to be a blessing to your 
family. Tou are the life and soul of our Club — the speqial favourite 
of the public among us ; and though less refined by school learning 
and intercourse with the world, perhaps, than some of us, you more 
than make up for that by the in-born excellence of your understand- 
ing, and 

Saundebs — ^1 'm sittin' on thorns. Weesht, weesht, I 'm obleeged 
tae ye for yer gweed wishes. I'll be gled tae continue a member o' 
the Club, an' tae crack awa in my ain plain Scotch nudnner. 

MoMTTS — Every attempt to propose your health, at a New Tear, 
in the Club, has failed, Saunders ; for you always interrupt the 
speaker, thinking he flatters you. 

Saundebs— Mind, Momus, as the proverb says, fin flatterers 
meet, the deil gangs till 's denner. I '11 gie ye a stave — 

A king can mak' a belted knight, 
A marquiB, duke, an' a' that ; 
But an honest man 's abeen his micht^ 
Gude faith he maiinna fa' that. 

Captain — Sing on, Saunders, you are as happy as a cricket. 

For a' fha^, an' a' that. 

Their dignities, an' a' that ; 

The pith o' sense, an' pride o' worth, 

Are higher ranks than a' that 

Saundebs — I hinna win* for singin* noo ; but that 's my f av'rit 
sang, an' a prime ane it is — ane o' the vera best that Bams ever 
vrote. 

Captain— That 's you, my hearty, you do things of this sort with 
a will. 

Saundebs (filling the glasses) — ^There 's nae eese for ony o' yer 
niceeties or pidc-nickerties here, comfort 's afore oeremonie. Lat 
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118 gie ae nicht's dischairge tae care fin we 're forgether'd, as the 
poet says. Eppie, ye 're say in' naething — aye tongne-tackit amo' 
frem't fouk. 

Eppie (to Momns)— Fat 's he sayin* noo ? 

MoMUS — He says you are tongue-tacked. 

Eppie— He's spikin' ower muckle. His tongue's gaun like a 
mill, that nane can get in their word for him. Ye 're lifting him 
abeen himsel' wi' that Club o' yours. 

Clarinda — I beg your pardon, Mrs. Macgregor. 

Eppie— Fat 's yer wuU, mem ? 

Clabinda — I said, I beg your pardon 

Eppie (rising) — My pardon, mem ? Me an' mine 's been muckle 
obleeged tae 

Chairman — It is a way of speaking, Mrs. Macgregor. 

Saunders— Oh, Eppie, Eppie ! I sit far ahint on the fashion, 
but ye 're ower the tail o't a'thegither. Clarinda begs yer pardon 
becas' she 

Eppie — Nae mair aboot it, I 'm growin' deaf ; the like o' me disna 
oon'erstan* the warl' noo-a-days. 

Saunders — Yer toast, Maister Cheerman. We 're a' chairged. 

CHAiRMAN^-My toast, which I have been rather long in^ getting 
proposed, is to the Readers of the Round Table Club — a toast we 
always propose upon New Year's Day. Our conversations are read 
by Morayshire loons in every part of the world. I hope we give 
them pleasure in recalling the incidents and scenery of home to 
their minds ; and it may be, Saunders, that when you express 
truths in your quaint style, you may give some 

Saunders — Maister Cheerman. jist exkeese me for sayin' there 's 
aneuch aboot me the nicht— ower muckle o' ae thing 's gweed for 
naething. I wiss the readers o' the Club a happy Noo Year ; we a' 
heartily wiss that ane an' a' o' them may hae health an' routh o' 
warl's gear, an' content, whilk's, at least, twa o' the greatest blessin's 
oon'er the sun. Happy may they a' be — ^gweed be their lot, an' as 
they warsle throu' life, may they aye leuk f orrit wi' houp, an' upwards 
wi' veenerashon. (Cheers). 

Chairman — Excellent ; you have done more justice to the toast 
than I could have done. 

Saunders— There ye are wi' yer roosin' again, there ye are— 

Eppie — Lat the gentleman speak, Saunders. 

Saunders— They 're makin' me better than I am, 'ooman. 

Eppie— Weel, fouk live lang aifter they 're lee'd upon. 
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Captain — Can ye play the pipes, Saunden 7 

Saukdxbs — ^I can skirl npo' them, fin I'm wearie an' forfaim. 
I hae a likin' for meesic, Captain, and sae has Eppie, wha sings a 
sangie yet nae tliat ill, an' Did yon want to dance, Captain 1 

Captain — ^That I do ; I hear the fiddle in the bam. 1 11 go and 
give Jacky Tar to the company there, as yon may enjoy yeurselyes 
till morning, for we can't go home to-night. 
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Saunders — Ay, ay, sirs, an' we 're on the road tae Stirlin' tae see 
the great day in 't aboot Wallace moneement. I wis never sooth o' 
Aiberdeen afore. 

Captain — You have lived on a hillside all your life, but now 
you will get a blink of a bit of Scotland. 

Saunders — Wow me ! sic a wilderness o' a Ian' this is sin' we 
cross't Dee. There 's nae the like o' this in Strathspey, for there's 
naethin' here but stanes an' peats. 

Captain — Yes ; this is the land of stones, peats and haddocks ; 
fishing villages down upon the sea shore there, and a poor, poor 
country all around us. 

Saunders— Fat time will 't turn ony better ? 

Captain — When you come to Stonehaven, and you'll soon be 
there. You are near it. I never saw a train make such headway 
in my life. My stars ! how she is spinning along like a bird. Here 
we come, Saunders, to Stonehaven. What do you think of that 
small county town— a Nairn — with a fishing village in one end of 
it, and good shops in the other. You are just now to cross a bridge 
a hundred feet high — the bridge of Cowie — and you will come then 
to a more fruitful land. 

Saunders — Foo ca' they't Stanehaven? 

Captain — When the train starts again, 1 11 tell you all about it, 
and about places worthy of note as we pass along. 

Saunders — This is a better leukin' kwintra noo. I wis noticin' 
a gentleman's hoose up i' the glack i' the hill there. Fat ca'ye it 1 

Captain — The house of Ury. That was for ages the residence of 
the famous Barclays of Ury, every one of them as strong as an ox ; 
and the last one walked a thousand miles in a thousand hours. 

Saunders — Wantin' sleep. 

Captain — He could sleep as much as he liked ; but he had to 
walk his mile every hour, sleep or no sleep, and he did so in about 
six weeks, gaining a heavy wager made upon the feat. 

MoMUS— The Barclays of Ury were great pugilists also. 

Saunders — Fat 's that again ? 

i2 
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Caftaik— Boxers, to be sure. Fellows that pitch into each 
other with their fists the way two fellows were doing the other day 
at London. 

Saundebs — Fat 's this noo — ^fat 's this noo ? Bless me, sic rocks I 
Boat-o'- Brig's naething tae this. My troth ! there 's been wark 
afore that 's been cut oot. 

MoMus — This is, I suppose, the heaviest cutting between Inver- 
ness and Edinburgh. Of course, I do not speak of tunnels. 

Saunders — I never saw the like o't in a' my bom days ! It 's 
jist as gen the train were rinnin' doon the bed o' the Pin'om atween 
Logic an' the Heronry. I 'm gled we 're throu't. 

Captain — Yes ; and you are now going into the Howe of the 
Meams — a fine agricultural country, resembling Morayshire in 
some respects, with the Grampian Mountains there on your right 
hand, and a strath about four or five miles in bread^ between 
them and the Hill of Garvock there upon your left, which is other 
four or five miles from the sea. 

Saundebs (after a long pause) — I see fine fairms noo, an' miles o' 
them aif ter ither as far 's I can see sooth. 

MoBCUS — ^Yes. We have now before us the Howe of Strathmore. 
After passing through what is here called the Meams, we shall 
have a perfect agricultural garden all the way to Perth, a distance 
of at least fifty miles. 

SAUNDEBS—Fatna lang toonie 's this ? 

Hazelkigo— That is Laurencekirk, famous for its snuff-boxes, 
made by the Stivens. 

Saundebs — That 's heich hills on my left han'. 

Captain — ^These hills are seen far at sea. The famous Cairn o' 
Mont stands there, a fellow with a back-bone equal to that of Ben- 
rinnes, where many a poor fellow has lost his life among the snow. 

Saundebs (putting his head farther out at the window) — Kyam 
o' Month ; the shearers at Tamintoul gang ower that hill tae the 
haist i' the sooth. 

Captain — Look across here, Saunders, and you will see the sea. 
The North Esk, that we have just crossed, upon a viaduct of thirteen 
arches, divides the counties of Forfar and Kincardine ; and that 
town lying away down there is Montrose. You see a beautiful 
steeple there, 200 feet high, and a suspension bridge, the largest in 
Great Britain, except the one across the Menai Straits, in Wales. 

MoMTTS — ^Yes ; you are getting among the towns now, Saunders — 
large towns. We have Montrose on the left hand, and Brechin on 
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the right — a small city, like Elgin. Brechin Castle is the seat of 
Lord Panmure ; and I may tell you that we have passed, upon our 
right hand, Fasque, an estate belonging to the brother of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (William Ewart Gladstone). I may 
mention another estate — Craigo, which will be interesting to you, 
Saunders, as being the property of the unde of the Laird of 
Ballindalloch. 

Saundebs— Fatna toon 's this we 're comin' till noo ? 

CAPTAUff — Forfar. A county town. 

Saundebs — ^Forfar ; I see lochs at it bigger than the Loch o' 
Spynie. 

MoMCJS— One of the Malcolms of Scotland lived here ; and we 
are now approaching Glamis Castle, famous in story. Macbeth 
was Thane of Glamis, as well as Thane of Cawdor. 

Saundebs (after a long pause)— Bless me ! sic a big water. It 's 
as braid 's Spey. 

Hazelbiog — Yes, and a bit broader, Saunders. That is the Tay, 
the largest river in Scotland, and one of the largest in Britain. 
Upon your left hand there, you see the Palace of Scone, where the 
kings of Scotland were wont to be crowned. 

Captain— We are now at Perth ; and I hold fit we go ashore and 
get something to eat. Saunders, you said you were to treat the 
company — ^now is your time ; here 's the girL 

Saundbbs— Hae ye ony kail ? 

Lady — Kail, sir, kail ? Yes, You prefer soup, sir ? 

SAuin>EBS— Ay, we wint kail, nae tawtie soup. Kail— curlies, or 
cabbage, gen ye hae them. 

Captain— Avast, there ! I say, girl. We have no time to sup 
soup. Give us something we can hold in our hands — a sandwich or 
a Welsh rabbit. 

Saukdebs (staring) — ^A Welsh rabbit ! 

Captain— Yes ; you must submit to me just now, Saunders. 
The train would be at Stirling before you got six spoonfuls of soup 
under your belt. 

Saundebs — Weel, weel, then ; I'm beginnin' tae fin' I'm awa' 
fae hame. 

Captain (holding out a sandwich to Saunders) —Stow that be- 
tween your timbers, and here is a glass of brandy to prepare the 
way for it. Now, jump — ^jump ! there 's no waiting here. 

Saundebs— My staff— my staff ! 

Captain— Here it is. Jump, and sit there like salt* upon a clout^ 
and shut your eyes till I tell you to open them. 
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Saundebs — Na, my troth, I winna steek my een wi' sae mony 
f airlies aboot me — ^the Tay, the bonny toon o' Perth, an' a* the rest 
o*t. I wint tae see the Garse o' Gowrie ; it 'b here aboot they say ? 

Hazelbioo (winking to Momns) — We 11 show you the Cane o' 
Gowrie thiB moment, Saunders. That 'a the spot for fine land, the 
finest in Scotland — a perfect garden, miles of apple trees along the 
Tay ; and now look out, Saunders. 

SAnin>ESS — Fat — fat — fat 's this noo ? Gweed's sake, whaur are 
we gaun ? It *s yawf u' dark ! Losh keep 's a*, whaur am I ? Whaur 
are we gaun ? 

All the party understanding each other, and wishing to put 
Saundera in a state of excitement, no answer was made to this 
except by Hazelrigg, who answered Saunders with a de^ groan, 
whicht made him start to his feet, and, stretching out his hands, 
exclaim, " Are ye there, Hazley ? Gweed help me ; whaur are we 
gaun ? It 's as dark 's pick, an* I 'm stoopified wi' the mmlin' an' 
fiasin*." 

This was answered by another deep groan, which had a most 
unearthly sound in the tunnel, and so horrified Saunders that he 
felt his hair lifting his bonnet. In desperation he stretched forth 
his arms, seizing the Captain by the shoulders, exclaiming at the 
top of his voice, " Spike, for we 're surely gaun tae perdeeshion — 
tae—" The word stuck in his throat, and before he had drawn 
another breath the train emerged from the tunnel. Saunders 
was completely relieved, when he saw light again, and all the 
company enjoying a hearty laugh at his terror. '^ My troth," said 
he, breathing more freely, *' I carena muckle aboot places o' that 
kin*. Is that fat ye ca' a tonnel 1 Ye didna tell me we wad be 
hurlin' in anaith the grun' !" 

MoMTTS — There are many strange things in this world that you 
have not seen, Saunders. What do you think of being taken along 
a road with a man ploughing right over your head ? 

Saundebs— -Troth I wad 'nae care verra muckle aboot it. Fatna 
kwintra am I in noo ? 

Hazelbigg — Going through a poor country here. 

Saundebs — ^This is a place nae oonlike the hillfits o' Morens. 
There 's plenty o' heather here, an' I see rashes at the sides o' the 
bumies, wi' bitties o' lau' here an' there, jist like a Hielan' glen, 
only there 's nae verra heich hills close aside 's. 

MoMUS (after a pause) — Look at this now, Saunders. You hav9 
heard of *^ Jessie, the Flower o' Donblane." 
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Saundbbs— >I hae the Bang on my tongue, an' it's a bonny ane. 
It wia vritten by a Paisley wyyer— TannerhiU, I think they ca'd 'im. 

MoMus— There is Dunblane Cathedral, Saunders. 

Saundebs— It 's nae tummilt doon like the ane at Elgin. It haa 
a reef on't ; it's a' rioht, its a bonny biggin', an' braw winnaoks, 
wi' little lozeniea i' them. 

MoMus— A beautiful building, and one of great interest ; but 
look at the works of l^ature, Saunders. Cast your eye towards the 
lofty Benlomond — a magnificent mountain — ^- 

Sauiydbss— Sorrow speed me I but we 're intae anither tonnel, wi' 
the train rumlin' like thunner, an' fisain* like a score o' hill eels a' 
in a boorach. It 's nae mous. My troath (continued Saunders in 
a subdued and serious tone), it 's nae mous. Gen a stane waur 
tumlin' doon it wad sen's a' tae anither warl'. 

Captain— You 're afraid of the death you '11 never die in. 

Sauupbbs— Weel, at onyrate, I 'm gled we 're oot again. I wint 
nae mair o' yer tonnels upon the road. I dinna wint tae bore thro' 
the yird like a mowdiemart. 

Hazsl&ioo— There 's the spot, Saunders. That 's the famous 
Bridge of Allan, to which people come in hundreds from all parts 
of Scotland to drink water. 

Saunpsbs—I 'ye heard o 't. A freen' o' mine wis tellin' met he 
tither day that there 's aye a puokle o' Morayshire f ouk gangs sooth 
ilka year tae drink the water. 

Hazblbiqo<-A splendid place for invalids. A magnificent fa- 
shionable resort. Toung ladies in hundreds— perfect beauties 
among them. I know some of them. 

SAVumBBS— 'They needna come here if they 're weel aneuch tae gie 
siller tae drink water. They cud get plenty o't at hame. 

Captain — You don't know the fashions, Saunders. Young ladies, 
whose parents can afibrd it, play upon the piano eleven months in 
the year, and drink water the twelfth one, at Bridge of Allan, or 
some other such place. 

MoMus— They come here to see, and be seen, and get husbands. 
If we have time to-night, I 'U take you np dnd show you scores of 
them sitting at open windows, and under the pretence of reading, 
looking around them to see who goes along the street. 

Hazblbiog— Perhaps we may see Miss Spoonie there. 

MoMUS (sharply)— Perhaps you may ; I know nothing about it, 

Hazelbiog — I merely made the remark. 

MoBius — There was no ocoasion for it, 
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Saundebs — Dinna straik ane anither against the hair. Jist 
gree like baims. Maybe Momus has come here, for onything I 
ken or care, to see his lass, an' he's a gweed richt tae dee sae. He's 
gotten a gweed hurl, pittan' me in min' o' a line o' Ramsay. It 

says — 

They a^e rin fast that deils and lassies drive. 

Look !^ Losh me ! look at that. There 's a toon on the tap o' a hill 
— a great hiech rock at the tae end, an' hooses a' doon the brae face. 

Momus — That 's Stirling, and we will soon be at the station. 

Saundbes— I 'm gled o't. Aiberdeen, an' time till 't, as the wife 
said, fin she saw the meen i' the Loch o' Skene. I see hantles o' 
fouk gaun aboot. 

Momus— Yes ; and we may find difficulty in getting lodgings. 

Hazbleigg— I '11 ease your mind? in that respect. When we 
began to consider of coming here, a fortnight ago, I wrote to an 
uncle of mine in Stirling, who will be waiting us at the railway 
station. 

The gentleman mentioned met the party when the train stopped, 
and after lodging at his house all night, where they were most 
hospitably entertained, he took them on Sunday to the Greyfriars 
or the Franciscan Church, which stands on the declivity of the Castle 
rock. Saunders, in particular, took a deep interest in the ancient 
place of worship, and in reply to one of his questions, Hazelrigg's 
friend said, ** We are rather proud of our church, sir; for it is one 
of great antiquity, being built many years since." 

Saundbbs — It's nae doot auld, for it's as black an'reekitasa 
mant kiP, an' it has winnacks jist like the Cathedral o' Elgin. 

Hazelbioq's Fbiend — It is a fine specimen of the pointed 
Gothic. 

Momus — Beautiful ! There are some interesting historical associa- 
tions connected with the Church of Stirling. If I remember rightly, 
James VI. was crowned within it. 

Saumdbbs— Wis there a king croon'd in't ? 

Momus — Yes ; and a king that ruled over two kingdoms — Scot- 
land and England. 

Hazblbigo's Fbibnd — ^Yes, gentlemen, it was within these dingy 
walls that James YI. was crowned, in 1597, and John Knox preached 
his coronatio'n sermon. 

Saundbbs (in surprise)— Bless me ! Did John Knox preach in 
that kirk ? It 's worth a day's journey tae see it. 
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Hazelbiog's Fbiei9^d — Yes, sir, John Knox preached in it, and 
the famous Ebenezer Erskine was minister of one of the two 
Churches into which it is now divided — the West Church, which 
we are now going into. 

The conversation regarding -the church was interrupted by the 
ringing of the bells, and the party went into Greyfriars and had an 
excellent sermon, after which they returned to their lodgings, where 
they partook of a very good family dinner, and spent the afternoon 
in reading and conversation. 

Next morning they went down to the railway station, where five 
railway lines met, and an eudless supcession of trains were seen 
coming from all directions, bringing thousands upon thousands 
to witness the great event of the day — laying the foundation of 
Wallace Monument. They left the train, and, after visiting the 
Castle, went up to their lodgings, from a window in which they 
could command a complete view of the procession. Between one 
and two o'clock the procession began to pass. Saunders was never 
so much amused in his life. He was absolutely bewildered with the 
immense multitude that crowded the street, and with the various 
bodies in the procession as it passed along. "There," said he, 
holding his snuff-mull in his hand as he spoke, and staring from 
the window, *' there 's flags aifter flags : Gweed kens foo mony o* 
them, an' ban's o' meesic playin' aul' Scots airs, in gran' style. 
Fat wad Wallace think if he could rise fae the deid an' sit doon in 
this chair I 'm sittin' in ?" 

MoMus — He would think the world had turned upside down. 
There go the volunteers, marching well, and there go curling clubs 
without number. 

Saundebs — Curlin' clubs ! Fat are they deein' here ? Ye hae a 
curlin' Club at Elgin. Leuk, leuk, there 's a blue blanket. 

MoMUS — Presented to Stirling, it is said, by Queen Mary of Guise. 

Saunders — Gweedsake ! there 's the Provost o' Elgin. My troth, 
it 's jist him. There 's mair Strathspey men than me here. He 
looks weel. A kibble carl. Dod, my een are surely nae marrows. 
Isna that Glengrant amo' the fouk ? In 't binna him it 's his vraith. 

Hazelbiog — Just the man, Saunders. Another Speyside man. 

MoMUS — Yes ; and I see some Elgin gentlemen there?— ex-Bailie 
Anderson, and ex-Bailie Sivewright ; William Jamieson, merchant ; 
and Mr. Macgillivray, printer. 

Saxtndebs — Losh I leuk at that. There 's a great lang nakit 
Boord^ wi' a blade langer than a scythe. I think it 's roostie. 
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Haz£lkxoo's Fnextd (who knew what was passing) — Tbat is 
Wallace's sword. 

SAnin)EBS — Wallace's soord ! Bless me ! Mony a an j haa gotten 

his held shaven fae his shuthers wi' that blade — 

It garr'd the heids flee &e their bodies. 
Like nipphi' heids fae carl doddies. 

TLazelbiqq — And there's the sword of Bruce — the veritable 
blade wielded on Bannockbum. 

Saundebs — The soord o' Bruce tee ! Extraordinar* ! Is that fat 
King Robert cleaved the English knight to the chin wi' at Bannock- 
bum 1 Ony o' thae soords wad split a moss reet at a crack. 

Hazblbigg's Fbiend — ^And there is the sword of Graham. 

Saundebs — Ay, the Grahams were great men tee. We've a' 
read o' the gallant Graham. 

Hazelbigg's Fbeend — ^Did ever you read of the Black Douglas ? 

Saundebs — The same Douglases, I reckon, that ruled on Ladyhill 
at Elgin. They were sib tae the king o' Scotlan'. 

Hazelbigg's FBiEin>— The last sword that passed belonged to 
the Black Douglas, who was no trifler on a battle-field. 

MoMus — That he was not. The wives in the South of Scotland 
were wont to say to their children to make them quiet — ''The 
muokle black Douglas will tak' you ;" and an honest dame in 
Dumfries-shire, while using these words, was surprised to hear her 
door open, and Douglas himself say — " I wish to take no one, but 
to get lodgings for the night." That 's a tradition. 

Saundebs — There 's the masons, wi' cockit hatties an' auprons. 
Isna that man gaun there, T the middle, geyan like John Goxdon, 
the Elgin plumber ? 

MomuSt—You are perfectly right, Saunders. l!hat 's the denta- 
tion from the Kilmolymock Lodge of Elgin— Messrs. Gordon, 
Shepherd, and Routledge, representing our ancient city. 

Sattntdebs— Fat time will it be deen (drawing out his watch, as he 
spoke) ? i hae sitten here a strucken oor, an' they hae been gaun 
past a' the time. I'm seere they're twa nule lang in precession. 

MoMUS — Two miles long, and more. Let us now go down and 
follow them to the Abbey Craig. We will not likely get near the 
top,' but we may go and see amongst the rest. 

At the word the party rose and followed the procession, but it 
was absolutely impossible to get upon the Abbey Craig, the top of 
it being literally packed with volunteers, masons, and others. In 
the crowd, at Uie foot of the Craig, the party got into a peifeot 
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squeeze, inwhich Saunders waa lifted off his feet, and completely 
separated from his companions. He sought them and they sought 
him for nearly an hour, at the end of which Hazelrigg proposed that 
they should give up the search, as it was likely Saunders would find 
his way to their lodgings in Stirling. Seeing it waa impossible to 
get up the Craigs, they returned to Stirling, and were much dis- 
appointed in not finding Saunders at the lodgings. 

This untoward event created considerable uneasiness, and it waa 
resolved to go to the field of Bannockbum and seek Saunders, as he 
often expressed, in the early part of the day, a strong desire to see 
it. A short walk brought the party to the spot where the famous 
battle was fought. There they saw Saunders standing on the atone 
in which King Kobert Bruce fixed the flag of victory and indepen- 
dence, on the ever-memorable 24th of June, 1314. Saunders was 
completely absorbed in his own meditations. He was standing as 
still as a statue, with his bonnet hanging in his hand, his grey hair 
waving in the wind, and his eyes rivetted on the stone beneath his 
feet. The Captain, who was some distance in advance of the others, 
accosted him with — " And so we Ve overhauled you, chewing your 
cud, old fellow. We fancied we would " 

Saunders (scarcely lifting up his eyes)— Weesht ! weesht ! Cap- 
tain — ^a' richt, we Ve met. My saul an' speerit hae keepit me here, 
I kenna foo lang. Och, man, man ! tae think o't— jist tae think 
that in this hollie in the middle o' the stane, covered wi' iron girds 
like a riddle, the flag was set up. Fat think ye o't, Captain ? 

Captain — Why, a good deal, to be sure ; but one may look at a 
thing without falling asleep over it. What have you been thinking 
of — ^Bruce and the battle, no doubt ? 

Saundeks — Jist that, jist that. I gat a buik aboot it fae the 
postmaister o' Bellendalloch, an' ref resh't my min' afore I cam fae 
hame ; an' ' the postmaister's gudewif e, a fine bodie, spak' aboot 
Wallace an' Bruce, like a meenister. 

MoMUS — ^I did the same. Let us have your account of the battle. 
The stone on which you are standing will inspire your tongue. 

Saukdebs — Edward had a hunner thoosan' o' an airmy. For- 
bye the English, he githered them fae Flan'ers an' ither kwintras, 
an' he had swarms o' Welsh an' Irish, that followed him for 
plunder. Isna that the trouth ? 

Mom us — Quite true ; and now tell us how the Scotch army waa 
placed? 

Saxtndebs— I dinna min' sae weel aboot that. Try 't yersel'. 
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MoMTJS— The battle of Bannockburn occupied a part of two days, 
as we have all read at school, gentlemen. It began on the 24th, 
and ended on the 25th of June, 1314. On the evening of the 24th, 
the English came in sight of the Scotch army, and, as Hume 
informs us, a bloody conflict ensued between two bodies of cavalry. 
It was on that evening that Henry de Bohun challenged Bruce to 
single combat. 

Saundebs (eagerly) — I read that. King Robert, wi' ae stroke o' 
his battle-axe, laid the Englishman's head in twa halvers on 's 
shouthers, afore the faces o' baith airmies, an' the English horse- 
men ran back helter-skelter tae safer grun'. 

MoMUS — Bruce acted the part of a skilful general in taking up 
his position. He posted himself here, about two miles from Stirling, 
with that hill there on his right flank, and a morass, or, as you, 
Saunders, would say, a moss on his left. This was to prevent him 
from being surrounded by an army three times more numerous than 
his own. Thus defended on his right and left, and with the small 
stream of Bannockburn in his front, Bruce waited the attack of the 
enemy with what might be called a veteran army of 30,000 gallant 
men. 

Saundbbs — ^Ye 've forgotten the holies he houkit i' the grun'. 

MoMUS — Have patience, Saunders. Put on your bonnet. Bruce 
dreaded the superiority of the English in cavalry, and along the banks 
of the bum there he took the precaution to have deep pits dug, which 
were carefully covered over with turf. Early on the morning of 
the 25th June, the decisive battle began. Edward commanded, 
and his immense host, confident in their numbers, were eager 
for the conflict. The nephew of the English king, Gloucester, com- 
manded the left wing of the cavalry, and, with all the impetuosity 
of a young warrior, rushed forward to the Scotch army, posted be- 
yond the Bannockburn. Gloucester did not know what was between 
him and the Scotch army ; and, on this spot, we may easily fancy 
the terror and confusion that ensued as the horses tumbled into the 
pits prepared for them. A whole wing of the English cavalry was, 
in a moment, thrown into complete disorder, and, in an instant. 
Sir James Douglas, with the Scotch horse, was among them. They 
had no time to rally, but were pursued in sight of the whole infantry 
of the English army. 

Saundbbs — Three cheers for Douglas ! Aff yer hats, gentlemen. 

MoMus — Stop, stop, Saunders, waving your boimet, people will 
notice it. 
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Saxtkdebs — Wha cares ! Three cheers for the Douglas, an' the 
gallant Graeme ! Men are mice noo-a-days. 

Captain — Avast there ! old cock. Don't make a fool of yourself. 
Fat OD your bonnet, and don't wave it round your head. Go on, 
MomuB, with the battle. 

MoMTJS — The sight of the Scotch cavalry pursuing the English in 
the very beginning of the battle filled the English army with alarm. 
When they looked towards yonder heights, vrhich you can see, their 
alarm changed into terror at the sight of what appeared to be an- 
other Scotch army leisurely marching to surround them. It was 
only an army of waggoners and sumpter boys, with military flags 
and music. The stratagem was completely successful. A panic 
seized the English, they threw down their arms and fled. They 
were pursued, with great slaughter. For ninety miles the Scotch 
horse and foot followed and harassed their enemies, never halting 
till they came to Berwick-on-Tweed. Edward himself narrowly 
escaped by finding a shelter in Dunbar, from which he sailed to 
Berwick. Thus began and ended the Battle of Bannockburn. 

Saundees — We 're a' prood o't, an' weel we may. I think I 'm 
a bigger man fin I 'm stan'in' on this stane. 

MoMUS— You have strong patriotic feelings, Saunders, but we 
cannot stop here all night. We must leave the most famous battle- 
field in Scotland. 

Saundees — Heely, heely, man ! There 's nae water in yer sheen. 
I 'm tae sing tae mysel', gen ye winna hear me, 

Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled, 
Scots wham Bruce has aften led. 

Captain — Go on ! we will wait you. 

Without another word, Saunders began the song, and, though 
not very accurate in the tune, he sang the words with a will, 
meanwhile waving his bonnet. **Och, och !" ha continued, "the 
grun' aroon' me wis socket wi' the bluid o' brave men. Here stood 
the Bruce — liere waved the flag o' Scotlan' — an' there wis the 
bonneted warriors ready tae perish in defence o' their fatherlan'." 

MoMUS — You are growing eloquent, Saunders. 

Saundees — A victory— a glorious victory — oor nation's indepen- 
dence wis won here— a victory, ay, a victory, that'll swall the hairts 
o' Scotchmen wi' pride as lang as girse grows, an' water rins, in auld 
Scotlan'. That wis the day 

Here the party left Saunders, there being no more time to spare, 
but he soon overtook them, and next day the party left Stirling. 
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Place of Mbetingi — Top of the Browrmuir Hill Members seated 
in a circle for a pic-nic. 

Captain— Now, I say, old cock, you put your horn muU into 
your pocket, and take dinner, and tell us, in the midst of the mean- 
time, if you have begun to your harvest. People were shearing 
patches of barley in Morayshke ten days ago. 

Saundbbs— Haist, man ! Gweed forgie ye ! Na, na. Wae^s 
me, sirs, my corn's as green's my curly kail yet, an' some o't 
jimply shot. 

Captain— I think you told us some time ago you had the appear- 
ance of a heavy crop ; and all the hill farmers around, I suppose, 
are in the same happy condition. 

Saunders— Weel, weel, ta« tell ye the trouth. Captain, I dinna 
maistly think I ever saw a better crop on Bourtreehillock, for, 
oonless a bittie i' the hairt o' a field that the Tory- worm devoored 
i' the spring, my corn's near as lang's mysel', an' thick aneuch 
upo' the grun'. I wis lauchin' tae mysel' the ither mornin' at Eppie • 
an' her hens. A bit o' the best o' my com 's close tae the toon this 
year, an' the hens gang in amon't an' lay their eggs. Eppie had 
the start o' me that momin'. She gat up at five, but I dozed ower 
asleep again. Fin I gat up I lookit oot at the winnock, wi' my 
breeks an' nichtcap on, an' fin I wis rubbin' my een I thocht I had 
tum't blin', for I saw a fite thing, that tum't . oot tae be a mutch, 
bobbin' aboot amo' the com. I ran oot barefit tae see fat in the 
warl' it wis, an' the salute I gat wis, "Fat are ye gouckin* an' 
glowerin' at, half naukit ? Gang tae the hoose an hap yersel'." 

Clarinda — When will harvest be general with you, Mr. Mac- 
gregor 1 

Saunders— Weel, my gweed leddie, I wad say that bitties on the 
sunny side o' the Mains, Laggiewauch, an' MuUochard 'ill be ready 
for cuttin' back an' fore aboot the end o' this month. Wi' me it 
will, I doot, be the secon' week o' October afore I hae haist. But, 
Gweed be thankit, I 'm nae warst, for Johnny o' Bolnapiet tauld 
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me the tither sicht doon at Teetabonttie, fin I wis bnyin' sneeBliin', 
that he thocht it wad be Hallowe'en afore his wad be ready. 

Captain— Dreadful, dreadful ! Nature never intended anything 
to grow about Bourtreehillock, except heather, juniper, and crow- 
berry bushes. Tou hill farmers are all fighting against Nature. 
You should sow nothing but grass, and then you would not miss a 
crop. Grouse would then not eat your com, nor hares your tur- 
nips. 

Saxtnders — Pity me, man! it wad be a peerfairm wi' neither 
com nor neeps on 't. As for grouse, I needna' care muckle aboot 
them, for they dinna aften fash me muckle ; but some years they 
are a sod pest tae some o' my neebours at the fit o' the hilL 
There 's some distemper gotten in amo' them, killin' them dreedfu*. 
It 's a plague ; but I 'm tauld it *s a yawf u* lang fite cratiur* ca'd a 
teeperworm in their stammacks that eats a'thing that gaes doon their 
throats, an' they dwine awa' till there 's naething but banes an 
feathers. Last spring, I 'm seere, I ploo'd doon scores o' them. 

Floka— Dear me 1 what would the laird have said to that ? It 
was cruel, was it not, Clarinda ? 

Satjitoers— ^They were as deid 's herrin', leddies. 

CAFTAI19— How could they happen to come upon cultivated land, 
when heather is their natural element ? 

Saukdebs— Fin they grow dowie they jist belwaver aboot, peer 
things, hauf rinnin', hauf fleein' ony wye lliat happens, but gey an' 
aften doon the hill. D' ye think it 's the teeperworm that ails them ? 

Hazelbigci — ^I saw a number of them dead, during the spring, 
on my land ; but, as to the nature of the disease, I can give no 
opinion, Saimders. My notion is that, like the potato rot, or the 
cattle plague, nor one knows anything about it. 

MoMUs — That's a sensible remark, Hazelrigg. Nature, as I have 
told you before, gives us only a peep into her basket of secrets. It 
was said that an insect was the cause of the potato disease, and a 
thousand powerful microscopes were brought to bear upon the 
creature ; but, mark you, who could tell whether the insect pro- 
duced the disease, or whether the disease was produced by it ? or 
who can tell whether the tapeworm produces the disease in grouse, 
or is produced by disease in them 1 It is said that in the season 
they eat a great deal of com, they drink a great deal of water, 
which engenders or nurses tapeworm, and by and by it kills them 
in thousands. Others say it is on account of the want of young 
heather, and others maintain it is something else. It is all mere 
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conjecture, however. For instance, how should it happen that the 
disease is in one place and not in another ? 

Saundbbs— Ay, that 's the question ; f oo did the plague tak' the 
nowt an' nae the sheep 1 an' foo wis it sae dreedfu' in Forfarshire, 
an' sae little o't in Aberdeenshire ? an' foo did it nae come here ava ? 

MoMUS — Excuse me, ladies and gentlemen. This is not the place 
to talk about cattle plague, but to look round us on one of the moat 
extensive, varied, and beautif al prospects to be seen in the whole 
North of Scotland. Just look there to the northward, ladies. You 
see from John O'Groat's House to the Beauly Firth— Caithness, 
Sutherland, Cromarty, Ross— are all before you, with the huge 
Ben Wyvis standing yonder like a giant, near Dingwall, and the 
famous Strathpeffer. 

Clabinda- Very magnificent, indeed, and then, Mr. Momus, look 
at the ships and boats on the smooth waters of the Firth— black 
specks here, there, and everywhere upon that broad expanse of 
water. This is the spot for a pic-nic. We were once here before. 
I wonder people don't 

Saundebs — Ye 're weel providit wi' eatables an' drinkables — 
prime chuckles, I asheer ye, an' sanderwiches, an' a' the rest o't. 

Captain (aside) — Avast, man ! you interrupted Clarinda in her 
speech. She was waxing sublime. 

Hazelbioo — From this elevation objects along the shore seem- 
ingly approach each other. The long sands between Spey and 
Lossiemouth do not look more than a mile in length, though they 
are nine. 

Captain — Quite so, and just think how far we are from the sea 
here. We are six miles from Elgin, and it is other six miles in a 
direct line from the sea. Yet how near the sea looks, and how 
woods and fields appear crowded together between us and it. The 
fields, many of them yellow for the harvest, are all seen in miniature. 
How strange a country appears when one is a thousand feet above it. 

Saundebs — An' there lies Elgin wi' the reek risin' fae 't. The 
wives hae pitten on their pots tae mak' their denner. It 's a bonny 
toonie, but quaitly, there's a gey hantle o' senseless pride in 't — 
ten times mair, I 'm tauld, than in toons sax times the size o't, that 
hae mannyfactries in them. 

MoMUS— You never spoke more truly in your life. Elgin, for its 
population, is perhaps the most aristocratic town in Scotland. It 
certainly is a very fashionable place at anyrate. Where will you 
see a town of the same number of houses with so many fine villaa 
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in it, indicating a great proportion of people in easy circumstanceB 7 
In such a place much class pride is to be expected, for there is no 
trade bringing the upper and and lower ranks into daily contact, as 
in the manufacturing towns in the south — in Glasgow or Dundee, 
for example, where you may see a man that could buy one-half of 
Elgin standing in a mill door with a dusty coat, ready every mo- 
ment to speak to his workmen. Some of these trading princes 
give employment to more workers than all the manhood of Elgin 
put together. 

Saunders — Haud, hand ! Ye 're beginnin' tae throw the hatchet 
nop, Momus. 

Captain — Not he. Two thousand hands about one manufactory 
is not at all uncommon, and there are not more than 2000 men in 
Elgin over twenty years of age — at least, that is the calculation 
made for a population of 8000 souls. At the present moment, one 
firm in Oldham, the Messrs. Piatt, part of whose gigantic works I have 
gone through, employ about 8000 hands, or a greater number of people 
than is in Elgin altogether. The managers of that firm are not 
proud men ; nothing haughty or supercilious about them, but affable 
and condescending to their meanest workman. They pay weekly, 
in wages, about £12,000— a sum almost incredible to people living 
in a small town. 

Clabinda— -Elgin is a very pretty little country town, with good 
society in it — with many gentlemen living on their money; but 
with, I am sorry to say, far too many bachelors in it. 

Flora — I see mountains in the south-west speckled with snow. 

Saunders — The Cairngorms, madam — nae mistak' aboot that ; 
an' they're forty gweed miles fae the spot whaur we're sittin'. 
Benrinnes is sae near at han', by the leuk, that ye wad maistly think 
ye cud loup till't, but ye're a dizzen o' mile fae't, for a' that. 

Man in Black— Turn yeur eyes to this side, and look at the rich 
land of Moray, whose broad expanse of golden grain seems all ready 
for the sickle. Here and there, with my glass, I can see reapers in 
the fields — 

Before the ripened field the reapers stand 

In fair array, each by the lass he loves, 

To bear the rougher part, and mitigate. 

By nameless gentle offices, her toil. 

At once they stoop and swell the lusty sheaves ; 

While through their cheerful band the rural talk, 

The rural scandal, and the rural jest 

Fly harmless, to deceive the tedious time 

And steal unf elt the sultry hours away. 
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Captain— Very beautiful that, siiv-true to life; but don't 
bring up there, in your description. Go a-head, please. I know 
you are in your element on a spot of this sort. Speak on ; we are 
all ready to listen, and I will get a snuff from Saunders. 

Man in Black — You speak truly, Captain j I am in my element 
here. Tou often tell me I am silent in my own house, but on such 
a spot as thia I am afraid of becoming too talkative when my en- 
thusiasm finds a tongue. There is no hill in Moray that commands 
such a prospect as this one. The view from Benrinnes itself is not 
equal to it, for there the Mannoch hills come between the eye and 
Moray — Moray, yes, Moray ; there it is, a long garden, between 
the mountains and the sea. Fancy the time, ladies and gentlemen, 
when Elgin and Forres were clusters of wooden huts around two 
castles. Then the whole valley of Moray was covered with wood. 
The grunting of the wild boar and the howling of the hungry wolf 
then formed a kind of chorus to the semi-savage war-song of the 
unlettered baron and his servile retainers. The vassals were bought 
and sold with the land — slaves they were, in very deed — and their 
barbarous owners, from the cradle, were trained to revenge, to 
blood, and to plunder. 

Saunders— That's a yawfu' pictur' o' Mora' ye're makin', sir. 

Man in Black — The monks in Moray were the only learned 
men — the only civilized men within it. They were the handi- 
craftsmen, they were the agriculturists. When that Abbey of 
Pluscarden, and that noble Cathedral of Elgin, were erected, bar- 
barous, indeed, were the inhabitants of Morayland. How rich 
that land is in antiquities ! The sight of the majestic towers of that 
noble Cathedral puts one in mind of the many remains of the olden 
time that are scattered all over this part of Scotland. How much 
that is interesting to the archsBologist is here within our view ! 
Beyond the Cathedral, we can see the remains of a once^ magnificent 
prelatic palace at Spynie, where the Bishops of Moray dwelt in 
princely splendour. Their ecclesiastical domain extended from 
Buchan to Inverness, and from the shores of the Firth to the wilds 
of Badenoch and the springs of the Deveron. Nor must we forget 
Kinloss, whose mitred Abbot had a seat in the Scottish Parliament. 
Two Abbeys, a Bishop's Palace, a Greyfriars' in Elgin, old Castles 
in ruins, Churches — ^yes, there — there goes the old church of Bimie, 
with its '' Coronach Bell," the oldest church, perhaps, in the whole 
North of Scotland. Count how many objects of antiquity you have 
from one end of the county, where Macbeth met the witches on the 
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"blasted heath/' to where the waters of the Spey mingle with the 
sea. What of '* Sweno's Sto^e ?" and what of the famous Danish 
or Homan well at Burghead ? nay, more, what of the wonderful 
sculpture in a Oovesea Cave ? and what of the remains of that once 
Royal Castle on Lady Hill, at Elgin ? 

MoMus — I enjoy the view of this grand landscape of hills and 
valleys— of cultivated land, and, beyond the sea, mountains. Here 
we see the mountains of Sutherland and Eoss— 

Hazeleigg (to the Man in Black) — I have often wondered, sir, 
what made the hills and valleys. Please give us your opinion on 
the matter. 

Man in Black — A truce to geology in the meantime, Hazelrigg. 
Let me look round on the fair land of Moray. At our backs, Mr. 
Momus, it may be said the county is bounded for thirty miles by 
the Spey. It crosses the river at one or two points, but it ought 
not to do so. The river is the natural limit of Moray on the one 
side, and the sea on the other. The western boundary is purely an 
artificial one, into which even the Findhom is not taken into 
account. Let me turn round and look at the noble river — the rapid 
Spey, which is rolling down to the sea, wit^L the drainage of twelve 
hundred square miles of country, after a course of more than a 
hundred miles, counting the windings of the channel. The mansion- 
house of Orton is near, but I cannot see it. Yonder, Saunders, 
stands a ducal palace. 

Saundebs — Ay, bonnie Castle Gordon ! Lat me sing — 

The Duke o' Gordon had three bonnie dauchters— . 
Eeleesbeth, an' Margaret, an' Jean ; 
But they wadna stay in bonnie Castle Gordon, 
But they wad gang tae bonnie Aiberdeen. 

My mither sang that, fin I wis a loon. 

Man" in Black — Castle Gordon is certainly very pretty. It 
stands there in the midst of a lovely sylvan scene. The park 
around the Castle is to be measured by miles. All that trees of 
various foliage and form can do to make that even, shorn lawn 
ornamental has been done there. What a huge mass of building 
that Castle is. It has a frontage of six hundred feet. I call it a 
frontage because it looks south, and it looks down on the per- 
fection of landscape gardening. Three old umbrageous trees, 
flowering shrubs, and lovely flowers, are all artistically arrayed, as 
it were, in a casket of emerald, so bewitching to the senses, that we 
are apt, when tre are in the fronj; of the Castle, to fancy ourselves 
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in a paradise or fairy-land. The park is made yet more picturesque 
by sheep browsing upon it, and by the fallow-deer looking into it 
from his wood-covered domain — then bounding away, tossing 
his antlered head, as if proud to be so near ''Bonny Castle Gordon." 

Saundebs (aside) — He 's noo intae ane o' his gran' reveries, an' 
we manna disturb 'im. 

Man in Black— The garniture of the park without finds a fitting 
counterpart in the ornamentation of the palace within. The genius 
of sculpture meets us in the spacious vestibule in statues ; the walls 
of the rooms display the paintings of the greatest masters. The 
portraits of the Gordon family are there ; but now the last of the 
race sleeps with his fathers, under the groined arches of St. Mary's 
Aisle, in Elgin Cathedral. Alas, alas ! how the noblest families 
come and go. The day was when the tower of that Castle, six 
storeys high, and now more than four centuries old, contained a 
Gordon who could boast of a lineage from before the days of Robert 
the Bruce. He was a rude baron in that tower, in the midst of a 
morass, his stronghold approachable only by causeway and draw- 
bridge. A palace has grown up around his lofty and naked strong- 
hold, and what was a monass has been converted into an elysian field. 

Captain — Just allow me to say, sir, that there are other noble 
residences in Morayshire, besides Gordon Castle. You forget them 
aJl. 

Man in Black — Yes, Captain ; but there is only one ducal 
palace in it— only one worthy of a diical residence. But I will 
take your hint and move on. The fishings on Spey belonging to 
that Castle are worth ten thousand pounds a year, though they 
extend only from this to the mouth of the river, down there, at 
Garmouth. Yes, there is Garmouth, famous for ship-building — for 
ships built of the trees of Abernethy and Bothiemurchus, floated 
down in rafts, winding round many a rock, and crossing many a 
deep pool. West from Garmouth, and not far from the sea shore, I 
see a lordly residence — Innes House — among trees, a white mansion, 
and a favourite dwelling place of the Earls of Fife. Though not a 
large house, it is justly ranked among the most elegant of its kind 
in the county. It is but as yesterday that it came into the posses- 
sion of the Earls of Fife. It is only a century since it belonged to 
an Innes — ^to a Duke of Boxbjirgh, who sold it, and put an end to 
the once wide domains of the Inneses in Morayshire. As my eyes 
sweep along the plain, almost a dead level from the Spey to the 
Findhom, what a beautiful, what a splendid panorama presents 
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itself! Fields, yellow and green, clumps of trees, belts of wood, 
fann steadings, maDsion- houses, churches, villages, an elegant 
central county town, all gems of civilised life, on a broad sea-washed 
terrace, rising into a spacious valley, bounded by hills. Genial 
in climate, though exposed to theNorth, rich in agriculture, though 
less fertile by nature than many parts of Scotland, Moray can 
compete with any county in the kingdom in the weight and quality 
of its grain, and in bringing cattle and sheep to the greatest degree 
of perfection. 

Saunders— Hand for a meenit. Tak' aff yer hat, and I '11 tak' 
aff my bonnet, tae gie three cheers for the Morayshire fairmers. 

Man in Black (rather surprised) — Certainly, Saunders. 

Saundbbs (after the cheers were given, in which all joined)— 

' Noo, sir, gang on. Though ye stop't tae tak' a breath, I ken ye 're 

nae deen yet, for, as Momus said tae me, ye're cairried awa' fae 

the company wi' yer twa pictictorial een, and yer nateral enthoo* 

siasm. 

Man in Black— Grand panorama, did I say, ladies and gentle- 
men ? Yes, indeed, it is one that inspires all the enthusiasm in 
my nature. Let us now look on our left hand along the Mannoch 
Hills, that broad billowy heath-covered sea, extending from Spey 
to the Lowlands of Moray. The eye wanders along that dark- 
brown wilderness, unrelieved by the sight of cultivation, till it 
reach the spot where the view is intercepted by Brae Moray. 
We see ifc in the distance, lifting its head and looking down upon 
the rich pastoral and wood lands of the Barons of Seafield, far 
to the south and westward. These Mannoch Hills, across which 
the traveller wanders seven long miles without seeing a house 
between Bimie and Knockaftdo, from the eastern spur of the 
Monadhleadh- Mountains, which broaden out, south and west, into 
an enormous desert, reaching from the spot where we stand to Loch 
Ness, and from Badenoch to Cawdor. Far more than one-half of 
Morayshire is covered by the Mannoch Hills, and Brae Moray, 
in the west, is the highest land in the county. I withdraw my 
eyes from a wearisome uniformity of hill tops, to a more plea- 
sant landscape. Let us, in fancy, make the northern face of the 
Mannochs the southern frame of a picture, and other two sides of 
it may be fitly bounded by the Spey on the right hand, and the 
Findhom on our left, more than twenty miles apart from each 
other. This gives us three sides to a picture of the Lowlands of 
Moray. We have a fourth one before us more conspicuous and 
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mofe impreflsiTe than the last reaches, of winding rivers, or the low, 
tame face of hills receding in the distance. « 

Saukdess (nnconscionsly)— I wunner fat that '11 be. 

Man in Blaok (yet more animated) — The sea, Saunders ; the 
dark blue sea before you. There, one long curving sandy beach 
extends almost from the mouth of the Spey to Covesea. Westward 
is another, with a yet deeper curve, running from Burghead to the 
mouth of the Findhom. The hill of Roseisle separates two far- 
reaching crescents of sand, and projects seaward between them like 
an advanced sentinel defending the line of the coast. The rocky 
precipitous face of Boseisle may be called the northern buttress of 
Morayshire. In such a day as 'this, the summer sea murmurs 
sweetly in the fantastic caves of Covesea; but, Captain, when 
winter's storms come, the howling tempest is there heard among 
lifted rocks ; and foaming, curling, giant breakers lash the sounding 
shore. Then, woe to the barque 

Captain — ^I can contain myself no longer. I fancy I see that 
barque labouring in the sea, but unable to weather the Skerries. 
Is your picture complete, sir ? 

Man in Black — It will sbon be so, for I am getting fatigued 
in painting it. I have placed a picture frame around the Low- 
lands of Moray, which cover an area of two hundred square 
miles. I shall now only glance at some of the objects in the 
broad landscape before us. Westward from us, we look into 
the Glen of Fluscarden, famous for its Abbey, coeval with Elgin 
Cathedral Above one side of the Glen we see moorland ; above the 
other, the swelling side of the wood-covered Heldon Hill, a pro- 
minent object in the Lowlands. Among these dark firs, that 
cover not a few square miles, roe-deer in hundreds find an abund- 
ant pasture, and there the wild goat springs from crag to crag, 
looking down upon what was a consecrated spot in the days of 
bygone generations. The great forests of Altyre and Damaway, 
along the course of the Findhom, are concealed from our view, but 
eastward from Heldon we see the Cluny Hills, and the beautiful 
aceneiy about Forres. Beyond it, we can descry the woods about 
Dalvey, surroimding a garden of the rarest plants in the North. 
Onward, the eye lights on Brodie, with its famous pictures ; also on 
Kincorth, lying contiguous to a sandy desert, that now covers what 
was once one of the first estates in Morayshire. Near to us, and closer 
to the shore, the lagoon of the ever-changing Findhom is washing 
away the third village that ha« been built at its mouth, and on the 
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nearer side of the tidal lake, stand the venerable ruins of the Abbey 
of Kinloss. Burghead and Branderbnigh are conspicuous on the 
sfaoare. Behind them, in the fertile valley, are Stotfield, West- 
field, Northfield, and the once wizard's house of Grordonstown. 
The Tower of Newton, the old Castle of Dnffiis, in the midst of an 
agricultural garden ; the long- wooded Quarrywood Hill ; the — the-*- 
but really I must stop, for I am tired, and your patience must be 
exhausted. 

Saundees — ^Ye 're richt in a' ye 've said, but ye 're vrang in that, 
sir, for we have followed ye wi' oor een, thron' an' throu', an' roon' 
the Laich o' Moray, withoot thinking aboot time or weariness. 
But noo, fin ye 're deen, an' hae deen sae weel, ye '11 sit doon an' 
tak' .a leg o' a chuckle,, an' somethin' tae wash 't doon wi'. 

AMBHA-!-Creature comforts, Mr. Macgregor. 

Saunbebs — It 's as nateral tae eat, as tae gang on twa feet, an' 
sleep, my gweed lassie ; an' it 's a gran' thing fin f ouk can mak' fat 's 
nateral comfortable, at the same time. 

Hazelbioo^I shall again repeat, now "v^hen we are all seated, the 
question I asked some time ago. Can any one present tell me what 
made hills and valleys ? . 

Saunders— The great Creator made the " everlastin' hills " and 
vaQeys, Hazelrigg. 

Man in Black — That is true, Mr. Macgregor. Our Creator, in a 
sense, made ever3rthing, and, measured by the short life of man, we 
may well speak of the *' perpetual hills" find the "everlasting 
mountains. " Speaking, however, geologically, the mountains are 
not everlasting, but, like the whole crust of the earth, bear the 
unmistakable impress of many great changes. Valleys have been 
literally exalted, and mountains made low. Earthquakes, vol- 
canoes, and other agencies have, through long geological cycles of 
time, made the earth's crust rise and sink, over and over again, like 
waves of a sea. The great upheaving forces that raised such 
mountains as the Himalayas, the Andes, the Alps, and even bur 
Grampians, seem to have become extinct, or at least they have been 
dormant for an inconceivable lapse of time, for that years out- 
number the sands on the sea shore. When one begins to think of 
the age' of such mountains as those granite Cairngorms^ so clearly 
seen, whose summits are all but lost in the clouds, the mind shrinks 
back upon itself, reminded of how little it really knows of time and 
space, and of the wonderful works of God. Granite is called 
igneous rock — it has been made by fire ; but when was it Ui a 
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molten state, like fused metal ? and what has become of the lieat 
that melted it ? Many scientific men believe that the whole centre 
of the earth is a liquid fire, and that the surrounding shell on which 
we creep, like insects on an egg, required an immense period to cool 
down before it was fit for v^etable and animal life. But I am. 
wandering ; I have not answered your question, Mr. Hazelrigg, as to 
the formation of valleys. It is now, I believe, generally agreed that 
more than one cause conspired to make our valleys in Scotland. 
One of these was the fracturing and sinking of the earth's surface, 
by forces operating far beneath it ; but denudation, or the scooping 
out of the valleys, seems to have done more towards their formation 
than subterranean disturbaoce. 

MoMUS — Could you illustrate that, by example, sir ? 

Mait in- Black — That may be done in almost every valley in 
Scotland. But, to keep near at hand, let me ask you what has cut 
out the valley of Spey from the source of the river to the sea ? 
Would you believe it that eminent scientific men have long ago 
- come to the conclusion that there were once great glaciers in Glenroy 
and Glenspean, and that the Spey once carried the melted snows 
of glaciers to the sea ? The time was when glaciers rested in hollows 
on the sides of all our high mountains, and, in moving down to the 
valleys, they smoothed down the rocks, and the rivers from them 
did much to excavate our valleys. Geikie, in his '' Scenery of 
Scotland," maintains that this country was once snow and ice-covered, 
like Greenland. Ta the action of land ice, running water, and 
frost blasting the rocks, he attributes, in a great measure, our 
valleys, for on their sides may be seen such strata as leaves no 
doubt of the intervening glen being wasted down and washed 
away. Just look at what two small bums have done — one at each 
end of the Glen of Rothes, down there. Just think of the gullies 
or ravines these two bums have made, and then you will not be 
surprised to see what the Fiddoch has done for two or three miles 
before it reaches Spey. The wild scenery on the Findhora gives one 
some idea of what a mountain stream can do in the course of time. 
'On Spey the scenery is comparatively tame. Ice has smoothed the 
rocks on either side of the river. The debris of rocks has rounded 
the hills. The vast masses that rolled down when the valley was 
forming were broken up, and rolled to the sea in the form of 
shingle. Glenaven was once a store-hoase of glaciers. The four 
or five mountains, four thousand feet high, or more, around it bore 
huge glaoiers on their sides. The ridge that holds back Loch- 
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aven is as evidently the moraine of a glacier, that rested on Cairn- 
gorm, Ben Macdhui, and Ben-a-Boird, as could* be desired by any 
advocate of the glacial theory. From these glaciers as much 
water at one time ran down Glenaven, as rivers now run from the 
glaciers of Greenland ! Aven, Spey, Findhom— in fact, all our 
mountain streams, were once much larger than they now are, 
and this accounts 'for the wide valleys they have made, and the 
havoc among rocks that stood in their way. 

Captain — What do you think of the scenery about Einrara, sir ? 

Man in Black — Charming. In no part of Britain can such a 
chain of mountains be seen. They teach us, as has been said, how 
small are the greatest works of men. The plain of Badenoch 
carries our minds back to a time when what is now a meadow of 
many thousands of acres was a lake, extending from hill to hill, and 
from Ciuny to the huge rock of Craigellachie, which stands like a 
giant at the mouth of Badenoch. The Glen of Rothes, down there 
below us, had also been a lake, with a water-fall at Sourden. 

Clabinda — I have heard it said that Spey once ran down the 
Glen of Kothes. 

MoMUS — A foolish notion, madam. The bottom of the Glen is 
well nigh two hundred feet above Spey ; and, besides, there are no 
marks whatever of the Glen being the channel of a large river. 
There is, however, something curious about this Brownmuir Hill. 
This afternoon, we came past the end of what the people call the 
Slack — a long trough in the hill more than three hundred feet 
above the level coimtry ; and, strange to say, it has all the appear- 
ance of having been the bed of a river. I cannot tell exactly how 
long it is, but I am sure it is two or three nules. In some parts of 
it there is thick moss, and immense oak trees are found under 
the surface, showing that since it was a water course it has been an 
oak forest. 

Floba — I was once in it. The spring that supplies Elgin with 
water is just beside it. I know a farmer there, who showed me 
large oak trees in the drains of his ploughed land in the Slack ; and 
he said Lord Fife's factor had a large oaken table made of one tree 
that was dug out of the place. 

Saundees — That 's ae curiositee. Is there ony mair o' them aboot 
this Broonmuir Hill ? 

Man in Black — Yes, Mr. Macgregor, there are more curiosities 
about this hill. Between the Longmom Railway Station and the 
loot of it, and close beside the Idnkwood Burn, there is a low sand- 
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sione knoll of the craig-and-tail form, called the Scat-Oraig, whi^h 
is rich in fossils. ' It was a great resort of Mr. Patrick Duff, the 
late Town-Clerk of Elgin, who was a diligent collector of fossils, 
and found some rare and curious specimens in the Scat-Oraig, which 
has been visited by many of the geologists. 

Saunders — ^Dae je mean tae say the sea ance washed the fit o' 
this hill, at Fitewreath, an' left fish in the rocks'there ? 

Man in Black — There is no doubt whatever about that, Saunders. 
The whole of that flat country, from the Glen of Pluscarden down 
to the sea, has been at no very remote period, geologically speak- 
ing, covered by the sea. Lougmom is not many feet above the 
level of the sea. The Quarrywood, and Bareflat Hills, and Rose- 
isle, were then, perhaps, islands, and the sand bank on which Elgin 
stands was then tenanted by fish instead of men. 

Saunders — Ye gar's wunner at oorsel's, fin we think o' that. 
Oor days are truly a span. We come, we gang, we 're forgotten. 
We dance for a meenit, like midges in. the sunbeam, an' sink tae 
rise nae mair, till the crack o' doom ! 

Man In Black — You may trace the sea-beaches in the parish of 
Bimie, down there, leaving no doubt whatever of the lowlands of 
Moray being once covered by the sea, and emerging above it only 
at the last uprising of Scotland above what was then, perhaps, an 
ice-covered, or what geologists call a glacial ocean. Would you 
believe it, Mr. Macgregor, it is quite easy to carry the mind back 
to a period when, had we been. in the world, we might have sat 
here and looked at glaciers on the slopes of the higher mountains, 
and might have seen ice fields and bergs floating down a broad 
sea, extending from our feet to the mountains of Sutherland. 
But the climate has changed; the land has risen higher above 
the sea ; only, however, Mr. Macgregor, in all probability, to 
sink again, in some future period of our world's history, when 
the lowlands, nay even Bourtreehillock, may be once more far 
under the surface of the ocean. 

Captain — I once read a book holding up that same notion, 
and I believe every word you've said sir. You take a cigar, 
Momus— that's right ; you'll find it a good one. Well, as I was 
saying, my notion is that the cjimate of Scotland was once as 
cold as that of Spitzbergen or Greenland, whose valleys are, as I 
once told you, everlastingly blocked up with ice, which covers the 
country like a vast sheet, and moves from the higher lands down 
to the sea. You talk about that being some man's opinion who 
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has made a book ; I liave seen it with my own eyes, ladies and 
gentlemen. The land of Spitzbergen is not a great place for 
glaciers ; not to be compared with Baffin's Bi^. The highest 
mountains in Spitzbergen are not much higher than those of 
Scotland) nor are the rocks on its shores very high, or the water 
very deep ; so that big glaciers cannot grow, and bergs — ^which 
are fragments of glaciers — float away from them. There is, 
however, one glacier on the Spitzbergen shore, known to whalers, 
which measures eleven miles long, and is from one to three or 
four hundred feet high above the sea. It would fill Lossiemouth 
Bay, from Speyslaw to the Coulart Hill, and no mistake. 

Saundbbs — ^Woonerfu', Captain ! Sic a mass o' ice ! 

Captain — Glenmore is the spot for a* slashing glacier. It is 
nine miles from the lop of the Cairngorms to Spey, and the Glen 
is six or seven broad^ anyhow, with giant mountains on three 
sides of it. 

Man in Black— I have no doubt. Captain, of its being once 
filled with a glacier, whose melted snows in summer flooded the 
Spey, while the Aven poured down a roaring torrent from a vast 
glacier on the other flank of the same mountains. I was up 
Strathspey, the other day, and amused myself with looking at the 
work performed by the river, in the way of sapping and mining 
the mountains, till it found a broad enough channel. The river 
seems at one time to have formed a chain of lakes, which have 
been filled up, as all lakes are into which rivers discharge them- 
selves. Spey's lakes were all filled up unnumbered ages ago, but 
her quarrying is still going on.' How long has she been employed 
in eating away the foundation of sandstone crags at Fochabers? 
How long was she in cutting the rock at Sourden ? and how long 
may we suppose she was in scooping out all the rock between the 
high crags at the old Bridge of Craigellachie and the rocks at the 
railway tunnel ? They are the same rock, and their strata point 
to the fact of their having been torn asunder, not by the land 
sinking, but by denudation. 

Hazelbiog — Coming back to the fossils, sir ; did I understand 
you to mean that the fossils found in the Scat-Cndg were living 
creatures, when the sea was washing the base of this hill ? 

Man in Black— I did not mean to say so, sir. The lowlands 
of Moray may have been under the sea and above it several 
times since the fish found in the Eed Sandstone at Lossiemouth, 
Covesea, Quarrywood, and at the Scat-Craig were embedded in rock. 
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The coal pits in the south of Scotland gave a proof that this 
country has sunk under and risen above the sea oftener th^ once. 
The time was when what is now broad Scotland was all under the 
sea but the high mountain tops, which formed a cluster of islands 
exposed to the action of ice fields and bergs, in a sea like that which 
surrounds Greenland. 

SAnin>EBS — Ye spike aboot cheenges, but jist think o' the time 
fin flocks o' sea-maws sat on the Scurran o' Letterlan'och, nae the 
length o' their ain tails abeen the saut sea faem. 

Captain— Yes, just think of that, my old boy; just fancy the 
time when sharks played bo-peep around what are now the knolls 

on Bourtreehillock, and and 1 forgot what I was to say, but 

your good health in a dram, Saunders. How brightly the sun 
shines on Elgin. What is your news about town, Momus 1 

MoMirs — None. And now I propose we go down the hill, after 
spending two very pleasant hours on the top of it. 
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Place op Meetino — Man in Black''8 house. Members dining. • 

Saundbes — Fine weather yet, Captain — ooncommonly fine. I 
saw gowans upon ane o' my leys the tither day, an' I noticed funs 
in bloom as I cam' doon the road — gowans an' bloomin' funs at 
Oaunelmas, fat think ye o' that ? We had a shoorie o' snaw, an' a 
snell frost this momin' week, but it wore awa' agen. Ye min' the 
aul' sayin' — 

Oin Oaunelmas day be clear an' fair, 

The hauf o' the winter's tae gang an' mair. 

M OMTJS — A fine month of January, certainly, Saunders, upon the 
land, but a most disastrous one at sea. The sixth day of « January, 
1866, will be long memorable for a fatal storm on the south and 
west of England. The day was beautiful, and a large number of 
vessels sailed from English ports — sailed never to retuili. 

Olabinda — The newspapers for the last month have been quite 
full of shipwrecks. There have been many disasters at sea, but 
that of the London has been the most appalling of all. I could not 
read some parts of the details without tears coming into my eyes, 
and I laid down the paper. 

Saundebs — Nae wunner, madam, my Eppie grat like a bairn to 
think that o' twa hunner an' twenty men, women, an' bairns, stan'in' 
for oors wi' death starin' them i' the face — nae houp— black despair 
— a sea ragin' an' roarin' roond them, ready to swallow them up. 
Yet, wunnerfu' to say, they waur a' resigned, there wis nae screechin' 
nor groanin', but a calm look on ilka face — naething heard but the 
minister's voice implorin' heaven for mercy, mixin' wi' the roarin' 
o' the sea ; an' young an' aul' waur plunged in til eternity, swallowed 
up i' the boilin' ocean. 

Chaibmajj — The shipwreck of the London forcibly brought to my 
mind Lord Byron's description — 

Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell- 
Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave — 

Then some leap'd overboard, with dreadful yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave ; 
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And the sea yawned aroimd her like a hell, 

And down she BUcked with her the whirling wave, 
Like one who grapples with his enemy, 
And strives to strangle him before he die. 

And first one universal shriek there rush'd, 

Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder ; and then all was hash'd 

Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 
Of billows ; but at intervals their gush'd. 

Accompanied by a convulsive splash, 
A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 

MoMUS— Let any poet rival that if he can. '* The sea ya^ed" 
around the London, in the language of the poet, " like a hell," and 
down " she sucked with her the whirling wave," sinking to the 
lowest depths of the Bay of Biscay. Those on deck floated away 
hither and thither beneath the yeasty waves, but those in the 
saloons or cabins sank in the magnificent ship, which the tempest 
converted into their common coffin. 

Saundjses— Ye 're nae spikin' a word. Captain, but I ken ye 're 
wae, by the look o' yer face, for I see sorrow lookin' throu' yer een. 

Captain— I was never so much aflFected with the loss of any 
vessel as tl^at of the London— the number who perished, and the 
long time between the moment when absolute despair seized their 
minds, and the moment of death, make their fate peculiarly dread- 
ful to contemplate. Had they died after a warning of a few 
minutes they would have been less to be pitied, but to look on, 
hour after hour, after Captain Martin had told them there was no 
hope, is something so heart-rending that I feel my sympathy choking 
me when I think of it. In the midst of the horrible scene there 
was an incident which would have produced laughter, if at such a 
time laughter could be. A man came up upon deck with a carpet 
bag — a passenger, no doubt, anxious to save his little alL Captain 
Martin was pacing the deck, prepared to die> but his lips curled 
into a smile at scJ ludicrous a proceeding, when all were at the very 
gates of eternity. 

Chaieman— How did it happen, Captain, tliat a small wooden 
sailing brig, of two hundred, tons, weathered the storm in the Bay 
of Biscay that very day, passing the London, and landing safely at 
Plymouth? 

Captaik— Because your ocean steamers are so built that they 
cannot weather a storm like a common sailing vessel. They are 
built for speed, and that alone. They are too long for their 
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breadth of beam. They are like the river steamers in America, 
long, narrow, sharp ships, beautifully constructed for going through 
smooth water, but miserable sea-boats in a heavy gale of wind. 
The London was something in the shape of an Indian's or an Esqui- 
maux's canoe, such as some of you might have seen in a Museum. 
She had no bearings. 

Saunders — I saw that in the Koorant^ but 1 didna richtly ooner- 
stan' the meanin' o't ; fat 's bearin's, Captain ? 

Captain — la plain speaking, breadth of bottom, Saunders, not 
only amidships, but fore and aft, in proportion to the length of .the 
yesseL You must understand that a ship may be built, say four 
hundred feet long, and be made of any breadth, or, in other words, 
may be as sharp as you please ; but, when such a ship comes to 
pitch heavily into the sea, she has no breadth, no bearing under her 
fore and aft to meet her plunge and hold her up, and hence the 
London was lost, as many ocean steamers are lost when they founder 
at sea. Ships, to be properly built, must have a certain propor- 
tion of breadth to their length ; but, to obtain fast sailing, the plan 
now is to make the length of the vessel out of all proportion to her 
breadth of beam. This gives speed, but it increases the danger of 
shipping seas, and foundering. A long, narrow, sharp-bottomed 
ship does not rise to the sea as I have iold you, and, if she be 
heavily laden, as the London was, she buries herself in it. I hope 
that is plain to you all. 

MoMUS — We understand you perfectly. Captain ; and let me say 
the subject is one of vital importance, as sharp ship-building is 
sending hundreds of human beings to the bottom of the sea, every 
year. A writer in the Scotsmcm, the other day, suggests that the 
Board of Trade should interfere, and fix limits to the proportions 
of ships ; but this will not likely be done in this free-trade and 
go a-head age for some time to come. 

Saunders — A ship 's something like a weigh-beam — the ends o' 
her gang up an' doon. The jaws lift up the hinderend o' her, and . 
her heid gangs doon the brae, an' she rises up the brae afore 
her, an' syne her aifter pairt sinks doon into the howe. But a 
lang ship, I wad think, like the Londony wad hae twa waves tae 
sit upon at ae time. 

Captain — That depends upon the state of the sea, Saunders. 
When waves are rising not more than two-penny loaf high a 
Lossiemouth sloop may span a number of them ; but when the 
Bay of Biscay, or Atlantic, is lashed into fury, by whole days of a 
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hurricane of wind, the Bhip has not yet been bnilt of such a length 
as not to pitch heavily in the sea, and the sharper a vessel is she 
makes the worse weather. Instead of rising with the swell, she 
buries herself in it. Some of you may have seen a galliot, or 
Dutch vessel, and laughed at her broad brosy face and stem, but 
let me tell you, I have seen one of these galliots going away high 
and dry in the North Sea, when an English built vessel's deck was • 
swept in a gale of wind. Gralliots sail like ducks — clipper-built 
ships plunge over head and ears. I have seen a sea come over a 
vessel's bow solid and green, that made every timber in her tremble 
like an aspen, and make the ship consider, as it were, whether she 
would rise again or not. That's the moment for. broad bearings 
under a ship's bow. They hold the vessel up, and, rising again, 
she throws the water on board aft over the stern and gunwales. 
I remember in coming home from Davis Straits, of a sea of that 
sort coming aboard one night at twelve o'clock in the Atlantic. 
Some half-dozen of us were working before the windlass, trying to 
take in the jib. We heard the man at the wheel cry, " 'Ware, O !" 
which means, take care of yourself — a sea is coming aboard. In 
an instant -it came, high and solid. The jib-boom went crash 
across the bow, and, after i^ hissing sound in my ears, I found 
myself on my beam ends iu the lee scuppers abaft the main-mast, 
where I was saluted by a kick on the head from the boot of one of 
the crew, who had been washed aft along with me. The vessel 
threw a part of thp sea right over her stem. A sharp clipper-built 
ship would have* been in great danger of foundering with such a 
sea on board of her. By the way, the fore hatch happened to be 
open, and the cook lying in his bed as drunk as a piper. The sea 
went down the hatch, drowned out his fire (it was well it was not 
the tire of a steam-boat)^drowned out the fire, I say, and raised a 
hissing steam like the hiss of a thousand snakes. The cook spmng 
out of his hammock, and, catching a lounger in the fore-castle, 
whom he thought had drowned out his fire, knocked him down 
like a bullock with a wooden hand that he had as a substilute for 
a flesh one, raising a squall below, as well as above board. I had 
the skin of a bear's head and paws carried away with that sea— 
a loss which I deeply lamented. 

Ohaibman— I suppose you don't approve of iron ships, Captain ? 

Captain — That I don't. Commend me to the oak, or the teak, 
if you will ; or, failing that, good pine from Abemethy or Rothie- 
murchus. When your iron abips are stove in at sea they cannot 
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be mended — yon can do nothing with the leak. I Ve seen a leak 
stopped with blankets and pork, and a ship kept afloat by the 
pumps till she got into harbour. Your iron ships have no buoyancy. 
They are made of sinking material. When water gets into them 
they go down like stones, as the London did, giving no one a chance 
for his life. A long thing made of iron may be very good in the 
way of speed, but is a wretched sea-boat ; and, besides this, when 
your engine fires are drowned out, where are you then ? Where 
was the London when her jib-boom and fore-topmast were carried 
away, and her engines useless? Then was the time to see the 
difference between her and a small sailing brig, whose decks were 
also swept by the sea— a brig, by the way, deeply laden. The 
brig could lie to, and did so. The 'London could not lie to. 
Mr. Greenlow, superintendent of the Mercantile Marine, tells us 
what we know — that the shape of the London prevented her from 
lying to. There was no alternative for Captain Martin but to keep 
his ship's head to the wind, or put about and run before it, which 
he did, and was pooped in a moment. 

SAT7in>BKS— Noo, fin we 've gotten the maist feck o' oor denner, 
tell me fat ye mean by lyin' tee, an' fat ye mean by poopin', for 
landsmen dinna oonerstan' thae things. 

Captain— It runs in my head, Saunders, that I once explained 
to you before what is meant by lying to at sea. You have a ploughed 
fields and I can fancy you have got a plough sitting at the end of it. 
Take the plough and lay it cross ways on the furrows — not straight 
across, but slantingly, and suppose the furrows to be waves, and 
the plough a ship. The ship lies slantingly, with her head, or the 
side of her face, to the roll of the sea. This is lying to. The sail 
or sails are so trimmed, and the helm so set, that the vessel is kept 
in that position. It is a curious fact, and I may mention it, that 
no two ships steer in the same way, or lie to exactly in the same 
way. Some of them, when lying to, make much better weather of 
it than others. I have seen little brigs like the Cowrier lie to like 
a sea-maw. I was once in a brig belonging to Liverpool which lay 
to for nine days in the Atlantic, in a gale to which we could 
scarcely show a stitch of canvas. We lived upon tea all the time. 
No fire could be lighted in the cook-house upon deck, and the cabin 
fire was only large enough for a tea-kettle. Now, a word upon 
pooping, Saxmders. When a ship is running before a gale of wind, 
the sea, or, as you call it, the waves, are following her, rising behind 
like foam-crested hills, one after the other, chasing the ship, as it 
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were, with an angry roar, and with a threatening swell and curl. 
Now, suppose a ship's stem down in the trough of the sea between 
two waves, her head lifted by the one before, the one that follows 
comes high and solid down over the stem. That is pooping ; one 
of the most fearful things in the world to a seaman. The XoncZon 
was pooped in this manner, and four of her stem posts, as they 
have been called, smashed in. 

Saundbes — Fat time dae ye need tae heave tee in that gate ] 

Captain — When there is too much sea to face or to run before, 
or when there is danger of being pooped. The London could 
not lie to as I have said ; she was too long and sharp for that — had 
not bearings for that — had not breadth enough of bottom for that, 
Saunders, and being compelled to run, she was pooped, and she 
foundered. 

Chaibman — Gould she not have kept her head to the sea, as one 
of the Leith and Hamburg steamers did on the same day ? Her 
decks were also swept, and her engine-room half filled with water, 
but the water was pumped out, and the head of the ship kept into 
the teeth of the storm for sixteen hours, till the weather moderated. 
Could Captain Martin not have done the same thing, and perhaps 
have saved his vessel ? 

Captain — The North Sea is not the Bay of Biscay, and I am not 
here to judge of the conduct of Captain Martin, who cannot 
answer for himself. He acted nobly throughout. My notion is, 
that the ship was to blame, and not the man, who acted to the best 
of his judgment in the trying circumstances in which he was placed. 

Chaibman — I am glad to hear you speak in that way. Captain. 
I have another question to ask you. How could a shell of a boat, 
called the Captain's gig, live in the sea beside the London when the 
yessel foundered ? 

Captain — That is a puzzle to many. My notion is, that the sea 
was not running so high as is supposed when the vessel went 
down. Every seaman will agree with me in saying that no boat 
can live in a sea where a good ship wiU founder. If it be simply 
a swell, however high the sea may be running, a boat may live in 
it, but where there is much broken water the thing is utterly 
impossible. It is said that there were cross-seas running, and this 
renders the safety of the boat still more wonderful. Her safety 
was a kind of miracle. She had nine hundred and ninety-nine 
chances against her for one in her favour, but she had that one 
chaucoj and the ship, as the Captain said, had none. 
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Saxtndbbs — Faieyer your notion may be, Captain, mine is, that 
Provedence saved the boaiie i' the stormy sea, for it's an auld 
sajin' ,an' a true ane, that '' Heaven tempers the win* tae the shorn 
Iamb. '' The wisest an' auldest sailors canna ez.plain foo the boatie 
wia saved — it wis jist an ark i' the keepin* o' Him wha rules the 
tempest an' rides upon the wings o* the win'. 

Clabinda — It is a melancholy thing to think of so many lives 
being lost now in sea-storms. Almost every year we have dreadful 
accounts of the loss of emigrant ships, and ever and anon some 
fine ocean steamer is reported to have been wrecked, with a 
melancholy loss of life. 

Captain — I have no faith in iron and steam, unless in small 
water. It mil do all very well in rivers, in coasting, or in crossing 
narrow seas ; but for long voyages, sailing ships made of wood are 
the thing — ships with something to bear them up in the sea — ^that 
can lie to, if they cannot face a gale of wind, or run before it. 

Clabinda (aside to Amelia) — Sailors, my dear, as papa told me^ 
do not like to speak about wrecked ships or drowned men. I see 
the Captain's feelings affected. 

Mouns — The lamentable loss of life and property at sea has at 
length aroused the attention of Government, for I observe it is 
proposed that the Merchant Shipping Act be so amended that send* 
ing an unseaworthy ship to sea shall be deemed a misdemeanour ; 
and sailors are to have power to refuse to go to sea with such 
ships. 

Captain— Ay, ay, ladies and gentlemen, that 's the sort of law to 
make. That's genuine mercy to sailors, and all connected with 
them. Many good ships are lost, no doubt, by mere stress of 
weather ; but for one really good, well-found, well-manned, pro- 
perly-laden ship that is lost that way, there are ten bad ones — old, 
patched-up, crazy, half-rotten coi&ns, that are sent out under- 
manned, deeply laden, and with spars and rigging ready to go by 
the time it has come to blow half a gale* of wind. These worn-out 
and fatal tubs are all insured one way or other, and when owners 
and widows get notice of t}ie loss of them, it is all said to be a 
dispensation of Providence. Is Providence to be blamed for a 
man's hand being burned if he put it into the fire 1 or for a man 
being drowned if he go to sea on a rotten plank ? True it is, ladies 
and gentlemen, that Providence takes care only of those who take 
care of themselves. 
MoHUs—Very true, Captain ; but don't forget the wickedneas or 

l2 
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crime of sending a ship's crew to sea in what yon properly call a 
rotten plank. 

Captaiit— My good fellow, the owners of rotten planks in the 
form of ships are far more interested in the freights and insur- 
ance than in the lives of ships' crews. Were it otherwise, they 
would never send so many coffins for crews to sea, and make it 
necessary for Government to interfere to save life that unfeeling 
greed of money sacrifices, both in our coasting and foreign trade. 
There ought to be, and I hope there will soon be, a Government 
inspector of ships at every port, a stranger to all around him, 
sternly prohibiting unseaworthy ships from going to sea. You are 
looking serious, girls, and well you may. You little know how un- 
feeling a sinner the greedy shipowner happens to be — ^not at small 
ports like those of the Moray Firth, but about Sunderland and 
Liverpool, from which hundreds of unseaworthy ships sail yearly, 
never to return. This is not speaking too fast, for the Wreck 
Register of the Board of Trade, and that of the Royal National 
Life-Boat Institution, substantiate every word I say. We have 
surrounded our shores with a fleet of life-boats, that save the lives 
of hundreds of shipwrecked men yearly. Benevolence has done 
this, and avarice sends unseaworthy ships to sea, to give employ- 
ment to benevolent feeling. Isn't it a strange world, Saunders ? 

Saundebs — Ochone, man, the sins o' the rich are little thocht 
aboot in fat 's ca'd commerce ! A wealthy sinner loses nane o' fat 's 
ca'd respectabeelity by his wickedness. Fat's a great sin amo' the 
peer is thocht naething o' amo' the rich ; or, as I ance read in a 
buik, there 's twa kin's o' morality — ane for the rich an' anither for 
the peer. Siller cloaks a multitude o' sins. Fat kirk, for instance, 
wad think o' garrin' a wealthy shipowner sit on the steel o' repent- 
ance though he waur convicket o' sen'in' fat ye ca' an oonseaworthy 
ship tae sea ? The maist feck o' denominations canna afibord tae 
quarrel wi' their wealthy members. He's a jewel o' a minister 
that 's ready tae quarrel wi' his butter an' breid. The laymen wi' 
heavy pooches are salooted wi', '^ How are ye the day, sir ? I 'm 
gled tae see ye. My missis wis jist sayin' yer gweedwife had ca'd 
upo' her," an' sae forth ; but wha speirs for a peer auld man or 
'oman ? or wha inveetes them oot tae their denner ? Are they seen 
at the minister's table, or that o' his wealthy members ? Na, na, na, 
my mannie, Momus, that 's on the vrang side o' genuine releegion. 
Fin ye mak' a feast ye 're tauld nae tae call yer rich neebors till 't, 
but the puir, the maimed, the halt, an' the blin'. 
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Frank — Where do you find that, Mr. Ma(^;regor ? 

Saundebs — Wow, wow, man ! ye *re an Englishman leamin' 
fairmin', but ye dinna ken the Auld Bulk, for a' yer learnin*. 

Fkank — I understand you, and ought to be ashamed of my 
ignorance. You Scotch people all know your Bibles well, and your 
clergy, as I see, can talk well in the General Assemblies at Edin- 
burgh. By the way, Mr. Macgregor, don't you think they ought to 
interest themselves in such a bill as that for preventing ships from 
being sent to sea in such a state as to drown seamen ? 

SAT7NDEBS — Wae's me, Prankie, my mannie, they're dreech, 
dreech in the draw aboot things o' that kin' ! They dinna think that 
bills for mercy tae sailors, colliers, an' factory lassies lie* in their gate. 

Captain — ^I have a notion, in the meantime, Saunders, of keeping 
on the Siea, and not coming ashore to the clergy. If you read the 
" Wreck Register," published by the Board of Trade, it would 
open your eyes about imseaworthy ships, and the loss of life at sea. 
I have got one in my pocket that a friend sent me on Saturday, 
and — ^and — yes, I have found it ; and it says, speaking of unsea- 
worthy ships — " Surely there ought to be an age at which a ship 
should be said to have done her work. The most careful caulking 
and overhauling, nursing and doctoring, is of no avail when every 
plank is diseased, and when the whole framework is shaken and 
loosened." This explains the great loss of life by coasting ships, 
'' There is no doubt that hundreds, or rather thousands, of the 
coasting craft are despatched to crawl from the harbour into the 
Channel, badly found, rotten from age, gaping in the seams, over- 
laden, with no sailing or steering qualities, and wholly at the mercy 
of a moderate gale. With a dead-weight cargo they are easily 
swamped, and either sink like stones in the storm, or break in pieces 
on a sand-bank before the waves have washed over them for half- 
an-hour, or the crew have been saved by the life-boat." 

MoMUS — That *s a nut for shipowners to crack in this very — very 
— ^very humane and highly enlightened age of ours. 

Amelia— How many perish yearly by shipwrecks ? 

Captain— I cannot tell how many over the whole world, but by 
the accounts of the Board of Trade the average on our shores is 
700 or 800 yearly. 

Clabinda — Why does the Legislature not interfere and prevent 
rotten ships from being sent to sea ? 

Captain — ^Yes, that is the rub, madam ; but the secret is that 
shipowners have too much influence in Parliament, and upon it 
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Glabinda — ^Life-boats save many seamen that would be lost. 

GAfTAiN — The Boyal National Life-Boat Institation is one of 
the best institutions in the world. It has a fleet of 233 life-boats 
spread all round our shores, and I see by one of the reports of it 
that since 1824 it has saved more than 20,000 lives. 

MoMVS — (Dryly)— Ships are insured though they be rotten ; but 
no one thinks of insuring the lives of seamen that sail in them. 
Their owners might form an insurance company of that sort. 

Amelia — It is dreadful for a ship's crew to look upon the raging 
waves that are soon to swallow them up. 

Gaftain — Instant death at sea is nothing ; but despair of life 
is horrible. 

Man in Blaok— No doubt of it, sir — none. Instantaneous 
death is not to be compared with death which people look in the 
face for hours or days on end. Instantaneous death or insensi- 
bility is in no way to be compared to protracted mental torture. 

Saunders — I hae aften thocht aboot that mysel', an' admired 
the tender mercy o' Heaven in dealin' wi' human sufferin'. It has 
been sae ordained that fln pain grows dreedfu' it canna continue 
lang. The pain destroys itseF, the pain destroys the- feelin' — the 
feelin'— tut, tut, tut, that 's ower deep water for me tae sweem in. 
My freen' at the fit o' the table will help me oot o*t. 

Man in Black — ^You are perfectly correct, Saunders. You have 
the idea clearly before your mind, though you have difficulty in 
!finding words to express it. It is indeed an ordinance of Heaven, 
and a merciful one, that excruciating pain shall be of short dura- 
tion. It destroys nervous sensibility, which, when gone, leaves 
the patient free from suffering. We are so made that we can endure 
only a certain degree of pain, so long protracted, and no more ; 
and in this we may observe the kind hand of a merciful Providence. 
Pain often destroys the sensibility of the part of the body in which 
it is, or when the whole frame is racked it destroys all sensibility, 
which medical men call asphyxia, or, in plainer language, insensi- 
bility to pain. Our mental, as well as our physical constitution, is 
BO formed as to endure only a certain degree of pain. If the mind 
be kept long on the rack of violent action, its healthy organissation 
gives way, and the sufferer is seen in a state of mental aberration, 
it may be, as happy as the day is long. 

Saundebs — ^The thocht o' a' that wad lead a body tae think that 
death wisna sae terrible as it's whiles representit in speeches aa* 
buiks. 
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Man in Black — It is not, Saunders ; a world of nonjEienBe has 
been written about death. We hear men expatiating upon the 
pangs and agonies of dissolution, as if every one that goes out of 
the world had to pass through a whole host of tortures of unspeak- 
able intensity. The theme is an excellent one for poets and 
orators, who are often eloquent in fiction. In the beautiful 
language of Scripture, death is compared to falling asleep. There 
is no chapter in the Bible on the horrors of death, or the dreadful 
suflraring that we must pass through in going to another world. 
Sleep has been called the image of death. We, in truth, die every 
night we go to sleep. Why should there be terrible bodily and 
mental suffering when we pass into another state of existence? 
We pass through a valley and a shadow, as is said in Holy Writ^ 
but in reality we are no more conscious of dying than of being 
bom. The beginning and the end of life form blanks in our 
conscious existence. We often feel we are near, very near, the 
gates of death, and when tossed with pain we may long to pass 
through them into the Paradise above. But before death comes, 
that pain is away. We often become, as the saying is, dead to the 
world, dead to suffering, if it has been severe— sensibility to pain 
being gone, leaving the spirit to pass calmly out of the body to 
the God who gave it. Not one in a hundred is racked with pain 
of either body or mind in his last moments. Life ebbs placidly 
away among the many, and when suffering is dreadful, the 
Creator has so ordered that it shall be of short duration. But 
we were speaking of violent, not common death. 

Captain — ^Yes, sir, we were ; and I would say that, as in the case 
of a ship foundering, in railway accidents, colliery explosions, and 
in a battle, for example, many never know of their death. The 
passengers below, in a sinking ship, which founders in a moment, 
are all instantly thrown into a kind of waking dream, that has none 
of the realities of their situation in it. It must have been the same 
with the unfortunates in the burning carriages of that shocking rail- 
way accident. In such cases, as I have once or twice felt in making 
narrow escapes, there is a dreamy kind of confusion instantly in 
and around one, destroying all regular thinking, in the midst of 
what might be called complete bewilderment. 

Saundebs — Death, leddies an' gentlemen, is only the King o' 
Terrors tae them wha hae time tae look intae his awfu' face — nae 
them he swallows up withoot warnin'. 

Captain — Come off the horrible for a night, and tell me if you 
have got your harvest in at Bourtreehillook. 
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Saukdbbs — ^nka strae o% an' the com-yaird raikit. 

Clarinda — Is it correct, as a gentleman asserted here some time 
since, that com and barley are mere varieties of the same grass ? 

MoMUS — ^I think I answered that same question when it was 
asked in this room some time since, but I will answer it again by 
telling you that wheat, barley, oats, and rye come from one and 
the same grass, as is proved by the fact that by a particular process 
of cultivation you can change oats into rye, or barley, or wheat. 
This is well known to botanists, and was fully discussed in the 
Qarde/MTi^ Chronicle many years ago. 

Saundsbs — Discuss't here, discuss't there, I hae mj ain doots 
aboot it, for I read in my Bible that com an' barley waur a' in 
Egypt an' Gaunan i' the days o' Moses, an' they 're therefore, nae 
doot, as auld 's the creation o' the warld. 

Captain — That's a tickler for you, Momus. What have you 
got to say to that? Do you mean to tell me that the wheat of 
which this loaf before me is made is the same as rye or com ? 

Momus — Just have patience, ladies and gentlemen. The word 
com, as translated in our Bibles, includes in its wide signification 
not only wheat, barley, and oats, but other grains, among which 
pulse and rye may perhaps be numbered. The Hebrew word 
translated rye does not mean the grain we know by that name. 
Bye, as far as history shows, was never cultivated in Egypt or 
Palestine. This is what commentators say ; and you, Saunders, 
will not contradict them. Among many other grains, there is no 
doubt but wheat and barley were cultivated by the Egyptians and 
Jews ; but that, Saunders, is not surely an argument that they are 
not one grass, and may be transmuted the one into the other. By 
an experiment on a wild grass called by tourists ^gUops ovata, 
extending over twelve years, and ending in 1852, perfect wheat 
was procured by M Fabre, as may be read in more than one of our 
books on the tnmsmutation of species. Nor is that more wonderf nl, 
Saunders, than other facts of a kindred nature brought to h'ght by 
scientific investigation. Cauliflower, broccoli, savoys, and cabbages 
all come irom. a plant that botanists find growing wild upon our 
sea-shores. Professor Henslow repeated M. Fabre's experiment of 
producing wheat from the species of wild grass named, and waa 
successful. What think you of that, Saunders ? Believe me, the 
cowslip, primrose, oxslip, and polyanthus are one, and many other 
flowers that we look upon as distinct ; and wheat, barley, or rye can 
also be resolved into one. 
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Sattitdebs — I hinna boik-readin' tae mak' me able tae gainsay ye, 
but I hae doots o't yet, for different grains thrive beat in different 
climates. 

MoMUS — So do different colours of men, but it does not follow 
that mankind have not the same origin. 

Clabenpa — I 'm afraid, Saunders, Momus is too many for you. 

MoMUS — I have often wondered that the cultivation of rye never 
became more common in this coxmtry, for, as a grain, it is considered 
next to wheat. It is supposed to have been brought from the East, 
and, curiously, it has not, like corn and barley, been the least altered 
by cultivation. It grows in much colder climes than wheat, and on 
any kind of soil, however poor, if it be not too moist. It is grown 
as extensively on Continental Europe as wheat is, and sustains more 
than one half of the population. Bye bread is not quite so nourish- 
ing as that of wheat, but it has more flavour. In France, bread 
half-wheat half-rye may be found in every house. 

Man in Black— All quite true, Mr. Momus ; but we, sir, are a 
people that eat fine wheat, converting barley into strong drink, and 
sending com to horses. Bye we never think of, unless in the south 
of Scotland, where the people get rye loaves baked for them at New- 
Tear times. 

Momus— Bye would grow excellently in the light sandy soil of 
Morayshire, and on many farms would, I believe, be a more profit- 
able crop than wheat, which requires heat and much sunshine, of 
which we have not so large a proportion as the people of England, 
or in the countries of the Continent, where, with little trouble, wheat 
comes to its greatest perfection. 

Saundebs — Dinna mistak' yersel', Momus ; the white an' barley 
o' Moray are as heavy an' gweed as ony in Scotlan*. My certie, ye 
winna need tae disparage the handiwark o' the Moray fairmers, else 
ye '11 get yer lug in yer loof in a hurry. The Fairmers' Club an' 
noospapers wad come oot on ye like a wasp's nest, for its members 
think there 's naething like the fair Ian' o' Moray in a' braid Scot- 
Ian' again. 

Momus — ^Which is one great delusion, Saunders. 

Saundbbs-— Weel, it may be ; but there's nae doot that I 'U hae 
tae saiddle my shaltie an' trot awa hame. 
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Place of MEETiixQ—£urghead. Some of the members sitting on 
the grass, close to the precipice, others m>ovmg about. 

Amelia— Charming prospect here, Mr. MomuB ; really splendid. 
Sea on our right hand, sea on our left hand, sea before us, and 
ships and boats sailing to and fro. 

MoMTJS— Certainly a beautiful prospect, Amelia, and a place 
suggestive of much reflection, for we are sitting among the ruins 
of a stronghold in some respects more interesting than any other 
in the North of Scotland. Here comes the Captain, who has 
made a study of the place. 

Olakinda— It is said the Danes once had possession of this place, 
and that they marched from this to Mortlach, and fought a great 
battle with Malcolm II., King of Scotland. 

Captain— No doubt of that, madam. That is as certain as any 
event in Scottish history. Then, however, that plain of Duffua 
behind us was very different from what it is now. The sea at 
that time went right round the west end of the hill of Itoseisle, 
and on the east round the Coulart Hill, making Roseisle an island, 
as its name implies. What is now the bed of the Loch of Spynie 
was an arm of the sea, and the parish of Duffus a forest, with pools 
of black water in it — Duffus, in Gaelic, meaning black water. 

Clarinda — How completely changed the whole place must be 
since the Danes were here 1 Sea has given place to dry land, and 
wood to com fields. 

Captain— Changed, madam I Ay, that it has. The Danes that 
sat where we now sit, drinking and swearing by Odin and Thor, 
would not know the place were they to rise from their graves and 
look round them. The first of them came here, as near as may be, 
about one thousand years ago. At all events, historians tell us 
that the Norsemen began to visit the shores of Scotland in 850, 
and they had very soon found their way to Burghead. After 
seeing it, they never had two thoughts about making it a strong- 
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Md, for no place on tlie coast of ScoUand, between Aberdeen and 
InTemesB, is so well fitted for one. 

Amelia — A thousand years ago 1 Just think of a thousand 
years, Glannda ; and then to think of the Danes being savages, 
laying the country waste with fire and sword. 

Captain — About the year one thousand the Danes were here in 
what may be called their greatest glory. They were complete 
masters of the whole of what is now Morayshire and more, and 
they held the Castles of Elgin, Forres, and Nairn. A great battle 
near Forres, in which they were victorious, and which Sweno's 
Stone is supposed to commemorate, established them completely in 
this district. When that battle was fought is unknown, but it is 
pretty certain the Danes ruled supreme here for a century or more. 
Malcolm defeated them at Mortlach in 1008, and four years after 
that they left Scotland. 

Man in Black (who had been listening for some time, after 
coming up from the beach with Saunders) — Change, did you say, 
Clarinda ? change, my good girl ! When the Danes were here the 
three towns mentioned by the Captain — ^Elgin, Forres, and Nairn — 
were simply collections of wooden huts beside castles, as I once 
told you before, and the barons* were absolute. Their will was 
law ; they had life and death in their hands, and bought and sold 
the aerfs with the soil. The only stone buildings then were 
churches and castles. Even up to the thirteenth century this was 
the case, when Elgin was burned, as towns easily were when built 
of wood. What were the comforts enjoyed in those wooden 
houses ? what was the furniture in them ? how coarse was the fare ? 
how rude the tenants 1 Hunting with hawk, or hound and horn, 
was the great sport in peace to the rich ; hunting and fishing were 
necessary to the lives of the poor. The whole of that country 
before us—in fact, the whole of this sea-board, and inland to the 
hills from Banff to Inverness — was forest, tenanted by the wild 
boar, deer, and the prowling wolf, whose long howl was common 
music in the ears of the almost equally savage Caledonians. There 
were clearings in the forest, or spots cultivated here and there, but 
nothing worthy of the name of agriculture. The monks that in- 
habited Kinloss, Pluscarden, and the religious houses in Elgin 
taught the people around them agriculture, and, as elsewhere in 
Scotland, did much to civilize the district. 

Amelia — Did the monks civilize our forefathers ? 

Man in Black-— Coming from Continental Europe, where there 
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vras a higher civilization, they taught our forefathers the arts of 
peace, and, unlike the Protestant Church, to the honour of the 
Church of Rome be it said, she never failed to stand between the 
tyrannical baron and his vassals. She restrained the barbarous, 
blood-thirsty diief, looking upon it as her mission to succour and 
protect the poor and feeble. 

SAUin>EBS — Fat a bonnie, bonnie sweep is on that san'y beach^ 
a gran' airch o' san', reachin' maistly frae oor feet, oot, an' oot, 
an' oot, nearly, I rackon, tae l^aim. We hae a gweed spy-gless, 
but I can see wi' my naikit e'e the village o' Findhorn ; an' awa ower 
' the benty-hillocks there, tae the sooth, stan's the Cluny Hill, an' 
the monniment on't, lookin' doon on Forres. The hsdl country 
atween this an' that 's as flat 's a table-tap, an' wad be droon't gin 
the sea raise twice the length o' my staff. Whaur wis 't again that 
the san' blew an' owerwhalm't an estate, that we ance spak' aboot ? 
Ay, noo, fln I min', it wis wast o' Findhorn, some gate atween Brodia 
an' the sea. Te hae read o' that, Captain ? 

Captain (taking the telescope from his eye) — To be sure I have. 
I like to read about all that concerns this district. Lectures have 
been delivered on the great sand-drift from west to east along this 
shore ; but the cause of it is not well understood. Old historians 
mention a terrible inroad of the sea, accompanied by sand-drift, 
about the year 1097, and '^ sundrie castles and touns in Murray- 
land" are reported to have been " overthrone " by the tides. The 
extent of change then produced on this shore we cannot tell ; but 
between that period and 1695, when the estate of Culbin was over- 
whelmed, the sand-drift seems to have continued, and to have 
deposited a covering of sand, more or less thick, almost as far to the 
eastward as the mouth of Spey. 

Clabinda — I had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Martin, late teacher 
in the Free School of Anderson's Institution, deliver a lecture on 
the Sands of Qulbin. 

Captain — And no man in the North is better qualifled to do so ; 
for none is so well acquainted with the geology of this district, 
every square mile of which he has examined, not as a mere ama- 
teur, but with a profound knowledge of geological science. But 
to return to the estate of Culbin, which lies beneath sand-hills, 
some of which are more than 100 feet in height. Tear after year 
the western wind brought fine sand with it, spreading it inland 
along the shore over Culbin, over Findhorn, over that links behind 
these downs, dose by, and yet farther eastward. That bay of 
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Snighead has been completely changed by sand-drift and the en- 
croachment of the sea. Beneath these benty-hillockSy behind 
them and before them, there was once an alluyial soil. Where the 
sea now flows there was a moss and wood. Moss and tree roots 
are now found covered with sand in the sea bottom. That bay did 
not run nearly so far into the land two centuries ago. Shaw, the 
historian of Moray, who wrote in 1760, says that in ITOO peats and 
tree roots were dug up where "a 500 ton ship may ride at anchor." 
The record is that, some two hundred years ago or less, a man 
could walk from Burghead to Findhom in a straight line. Even 
within the memory of man the sea has made a great inroad on the 
land, and old Neptune continues to encroach slowly but surely, 
retaking what he lost at an earlier period of the world's history. 

Clasinda — Gentlemen, you are wanted at the Roman well ! 

Captain — Gome along, Saunders. I have been talking to you 
tm we are left to our own meditations. We must foUow. Tou 
will see a well that has no equal in the Three ELingdoms. 

Saunders — Losh me ! fat a mass o' rubbish o' stanes is here. 
Ships micht be loaded wi' them. 

Captain — The ramparts of the old fort, inside of which, as you 
now see, fishermen are drying their nets and sheep are grazing. 
Time changes everything. The memory of the most powerful sea 
kings that dwelt here is perished, unless Helgy was one of them, 
who is said to have laid the foundation of Elgin. But here is the 
famous well, and we have all met to look at it. 

Saundebs — A filthy leukin' black hole doon a deep stair. It 
wadna be canny gaun doon till 't. 

Captain — No danger, Saunders— none whatever. There is not a 
foot of water in the well. The water, you see, does not cover the 
old pans the children have thrown in. 

Saundebs — The staups o' the stair are sodly worn. 

MoMUS — So* they well may, when the Romans made them. 

Saundebs— Fat 's that iron railin' for, on ilka side o' the door ? 

MoMUS — A proprietor of Burghead put up that railing to keep 
the well clean. The late Mr. William Toung bought Burghead in 
1819, or the portions of it that belonged to others besides himself, 
and built that arch over the well, some twenty feet above our heads, 
and there was a pump in that hole in the centre of the arch. He 
j)ut a door here, where you may see a door has been. How long 
this well lay buried beneath rubbish none can tell ; but there was 
a tradition that there was a well here, and an old fisherman point- 
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ing out the spot to Mr. Toimg in 1809, picks and spades were em- 
ployed, and the top of this stair was discovered, which very soon 
led to the welL Now, Saunders, yon have got round the iron rail- 
ing. Sit down on that stone seat in the comer, hewn, like the weD, 
out of the solid rock. On that seat Romans and Danes have sat. 
Think of that while the Captain and I measure the well Run out 
the ti^ line. Captain. There, there— down with it now. Ton 
are right in your guess ; it is just about fifteen feet across. Go 
round, and we will measure it the other way. Down again with 
the line. It is more this way — about sixteen feet. Of course it is 
no use being particular to an inch ; say it is a square, with fifteen 
feet on the side and the comers rounded off, which is a strong 
proof of the work being Roman, such a form being Roman and not 
Danish. The depth of the well, as you see, is some four feet or so, 
and we have a ledge cut in the rock for a walk round it, making 
the whole width over the well, from wall to wall, nineteen or 
twenty feet. Just think of catting a well, which is twelve feet 
deep or more, and twenty feet square— that is to say, 240 square 
feet of rock, which, with the depth, makes 4800 feet of excavation. 
This cutting brought the workmen down only to the well proper, 
which, as we have seen, is fifteen feet square and four feet deep, 
making other 880 cubic feet of excavation. Will any one tell me 
that this is the work of rude barbarians ? Everything about the 
well — ^the form, the perfection of the cutting — ^all shows a people 
highly advanced in civilization, for, were the well to be made now, 
it could scarcely be more perfectly formed with square and plumb- 
line, both of which were perhaps used, as the mallet and chisel 
evidently have been. Though scarcely above the level of the tide, 
if indeed it be not under it, and within a few yards of the sea, the 
water in the well is perfectly fresh. There is not another fresh- 
water spring in the whole peninsula of Burghead. How did Ro- 
man or Dane know to cut so deep in the solid rock f6r water here ? 
If I say they bored for water, who could dispute it ? 

Saundbbs — ^Ay, ay, sirs, an' I 'm sittin' on a stane seat in a neuk 
here, leukin' doon on a Roman waull — a waull that 's made a sod 
fracas amo' yer antiquarian fouk, wha hae made it famous fae 
Maidenkirk tae John O'Groat's. I kenna gin Captain Grose wis 
here, wha had " a fouth o' auld nick-nackets," an' sat in kirks 
" deserted by the riggin*.'* 

Clabikda— He was dead, Mr. Macgregor, before the well was 
brought to light. 
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SAUjn)EBS — Maybe, my lady, maybe. Dinna be fleyed, but come 
doon ; come closer an' leuk at it. The mason wark 's wonnerfu' 
gweed. It wad tak a gey cum masons tae cut the like o't in a 
month, fither Komans or Danes. 

MoMus (standing on the north side of the well, and looking 
grave)— Ladies and gentlemen, I have often seen this well, but 
never without being led into a train of serious reflection. This 
and Sweno's Stone, not more than six miles from us, are two of 
the most interesting relics of antiquity in the North of Scotland. 
I have no doubt of this being a Boman work. All the learned 
writers of the last century considered the fact certain that the Bo- 
mans have been here, but this is an age for disputing everything ; 
but it must be said those who deny that this is a B.oman work speak 
with hesitation. Let them doubt ! Let me say that Caledonians, 
Eomans, and Danes have aU been masters of this place, which is 
admirably formed by Nature for a stronghold in a barbarous age. 
Many a time and oft have the holders of Burghead been besieged. 
It stood, in fact, a constant siege, whether possessed by Boman, or 
Dane, or Pict, or Caledonian. It had to be constantly watched 
and defended from assault. A well was a necessity here, for other- 
wise the place wo aid have been untenable, and hence there can be 
no doubt but the immense labour spent on the well before us had 
been willingly performed. * Yes, willingly, willingly, ladies and 
gentlemen. Just think of it, Saunders— think of the time when 
the fierce and warlike Dane, the scourge of nations and worshipper 
of Odin, the Jupiter and Mars of the North, sat where you are sit- 
ting. The sea was the element of the Norsemen ; they lived upon 
it. They sought not, as their poets sing, the shelter of the smoky 
roof. They drained not their drinking-horn at a cottage fire. War 
was their ruling passion, cowardice their basest crime. They were 
bom amid camps and armies ; their youthful sports were running, 
wrestling, swimming, and fighting naked, with offensive weapons. 

Satjndejis (whispering) — He 's gaun intae a dream, an' lecturin' 
tae himsel' wi' 's een hauf-steekit. I hae seen him dee the same 
afore, fin he wis vera earnest. 

MoMiJS — To die in bed was, among the men who drank at this 
well, something to be dreaded as infamous ; to be slain in armour 
was the wish of every Norseman. If disease came they were, if 
possible, carried to battle, that they might close their eyes in the 
midst of carnage ; and when this could not be done they cut short 
their life with their own hands. When taken prisoners, and brought 
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to execntionj no North American Indian ever showed greater forti- 
tude in his last moments. The fearless Dane died singing in the 
midst of torment. Cheered by the immediate prospect of a land 
beyond the grave, in vision he saw the nymphs of Paradise pouring 
out mead for the brave in Valhalla. His heaven was the Hall of 
Odin, the elysium of brave warriors. Odin's Hall, say the Scandi- 
navian minstrels, who sang here around this well, in the days of 
other years, rose amidst the surrounding clouds, resplendent in 
light, and out of its 540 gates eight horses might march abreast. 
They were fed with the lard of the wild boar, Serimner, which, like 
the widow's cruize of oil, never wasted. Odin himself took no 
nourishment but wine, and his guests were supplied with hydromel 
by a she-goat in such abundance as to supply everlasting inebria- 
tion. They drank in their paradise, and here also, no doubt, slaked 
their thirst out of the skulls of their vanquished enemies. 

Clariitda — ^Most shocking I Drinking out of 

Captain — Avast heaving, lady ; let him go ahead. I see Saun- 
ders is enchanted. On you go, Momus, with a fair wind behind 
your tongue. Tell us more about the Sea Kings, the conquerors of 
nations. 

Saunders — Did they conquer Scotlan' ? 

Mom us — No, Saunders ; no. Neither Roman nor Dane con- 
quered Scotland. 

Saundbrs— I lift my bonnet tae that. 

MoMUS — The Bomans sailed round the kingdom, as we know, 
and were no doubt here, but only for a time. They built walls in 
the South across the kingdom to keep back ihe unconquerable 
Caledonians. They had a camp at Inverness. The Danes, eight 
hundred years after, found the same race as able to defend their 
country ^om invasion. The battles of Mortlach and Largs tell 
their own tales. The Danes landed in the Moray Firth about the 
year 860, as the Captain has said. They soon made themselves 
masters of the Hebrides, of Orkney, Caithness, and Moray Land. 
They kept possession of Moray about 160 years, for they were not 
expelled till 1010. The history of Scotland at that period is dark 
indeed ; but we know the Danes brought their wives and families 
to Moray, and no doubt Scandinavian blood yet circulates in the 
veins of Moravians. They conquered England, and three Norse- 
men kings sat on the English throne. 

Clabinda — ** Caledonia, stem and wild — land of the mountain 
and the flood "^ould not be conquered by the fierce barbarians. 
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MoMus — They took more than England. They gave a name to a 
part of France — Normandy — and Normandy gave ua William the 
Conqueror, not come of a very noble race on either side, for though 
his father was a Duke, William was a bastard, and the son of a 
tanner's daughter. 

Captain — None the worse of that, if he had been good other- 
wise. To this day, the Sultans of Turkey are all the sons of slaves. 

Saundebs — I'm growin' stiff. I maun rise aff this hard Dainish 
stane steel ; but afore I start, ye may tell me, Momus, fat sort o' 
airmour the Norsemen had fin they waur here. 

MoMT7S — In the corner behind you, Saunders, and all around 
this well, the battle-axe has lain, when the Dane was resting and 
drinking. The battle-axe had two edges ; the swords were long — 
some were in scimitar form. The shield was oval, made of iron or 
brass, and chiefs had their shields plated with gold or silver. 
The bow was used, also the javelin and the sling. When about to 
give battle — and it has been given all round us— the Danes raised 
loud shouts, clashing their armour, and calling on the name of 
Odin. When they landed on a shore, as they often landed on this 
one, they moved on to battle in the form of a wedge, with the 
point of it to the enemy's centre. On sea they threw grappling 
irons from their many-oared galleys, and, like the British tars 
nnder Nelson, soon boarded the enemy. The Caledonians had 
nothing to oppose to the Danish ships of war. They had only 
skin coracles — skin boats of a round form — in which one man could 
paddle in a smooth sea, yet there can be no doubt but the Celt in 
his coracle, when his name was legion, assailed Burghead, and sea 
fights there must have been, when this place was taken and re- 
taken. 

Captain — Mr. Robert Young, solicitor, Elgin, brother of the 
present proprietor of Burghead, and one of your most respected 
citizens, in his excellent work on this place, has no doubt of its 
having been a Roman station. This was also the opinion of Gene- 
ral Roy, the highest of all authorities on the subject. He was here 
about the middle of last century, and saw the fortifications when 
they were almost entire, and, as he was examining Roman renudnSi 
who could be a better judge 1 

Saunders— Ay, ay, an' the Romans waur here ? Jist think o* 
that. Fancy Roman ships, wi' the maisters o' the warld in them, 
sailin' up the Firth nae lang aifter the birth o' Chreesteanity, an' 
sattlin' a ama' colony at Brochead, or makin' a fort o't| an' leukin' 

M 
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for water, an' finnin' this spring anaith nearly twenty feet o' solid 
rock, an' sae near the sea that ye micht cast a stane intae 'er. Fat 
like waur the ramparts here ? 

MoMiJS — As we go up the hill to take our seats again, where a 
fine prospect is got, I will tell you in a few words what like the 
ramparts were, Saunders. The peninsula of Burghead, which, as 
you see, runs into the sea in a northern direction, is about 810 
yards long, and 336 of average breadth. It was not so broad 
before the place was regularly laid out in streets. The west side, 
where the fish-curing stations are, was made up with xubbish. In 
the end of 'ast century the ramparts were very entire, but they 
were made to do the duties of a quarry. Th^ dimensions of the 
ramparts, according to the "Survey of Moray,'' published in 1798, 
were 300 feet long on the west side ; 520 on the east side ; 260 on 
the north ; and 300 oij the south. The ramparts were built of stone, 
with oak planks intermixed, and were about 20 feet high. We are 
now walking upon the ruins of the eastern rampart. Within the 
southern one were three ditches from 16 to 20 feet deep, from 12 
to 16 feet broad at the bottom, and about 50 feet broad at the top. 
These ditches could be filled from the sea, and, together with the 
southern rampart, cut off all communication with the land, making 
the fort an island that could not be taken in the days when there 
were no cannon. Roman or Danish ships could ride under lee 
of the head in the bay to the west in perfect safety, and, in case of 
siege by the Caledonians, could relieve the fort with provision& I 
may tell you, by-the-by, that Shaw, in his account, makes the 
dimensions of the ramparts somewhat different. He says the top 
of the promontory formed nearly a rectangular figure, 100 yards 
long and about 30 broad. This area, he tells us, was surrounded 
by a strong rampart of oaken logs laid deep in the earth, remains 
of which were dug up in his day. He mentions the deep trench 
for sea water at the south and outside the rampart, and also 
trenches within it. 

Captaik — Shaw makes two strongholds on the promontoiy, 
which, in his day, presented perpendicular rock to the west, as 
well as to the north. Where the fish-curing stations are built 
there was sea, I think I heard some one saying to-day. Well, 
but here on the east of the promontory, we have a level space of 
grass not much above the sea level. This spot, Shaw says, was 
40 yards long and 20 broad. It had the hill for one side of it, 
a rampart on its other three sides, and, as the historian says, 
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it wa» a safe retreat for women and ohildren. It was a place of 
arms — an arsenal, and also a harbour where the transports lay. 

Clabixba — How deeply interesting the whole place is — ^ramparts 
and ditches. How strong it must have been ! 

Satjstdbbs— There 's nae sign o' ditches noo — ^naething but the 
rubbish • o' ramparts. The waull 's the greatest weesible curiositee 
aboot Brochead. 

Man in Black — ^I have just examined the sea- washed promon- 
tory itself, and it too, like the fortifications, is going to ruin. By 
the erasive action of the waves on comparatively soft sandstone, 
the head, is being constantly undermined, and huge masses have 
fallen. Come down and look at it, Saunders. 

Man in Black (when they had got down) — The head seems some 
fifty or ^ixty feet in height, but ten feet or so of that is rublHsh on 
the top of the rock, part of the old ramparts. See what ruin the 
sea is making I When the Danes had the place, the head had 
extended two, perhaps three, hundred feet or more out to sea. 
Just look at the terrible havoc tiie waves are making with liie sand- 
atone rocks. They have eaten them away below in some places tiU 
the superincumbent rock projects ten or twelve feet. Some day that 
baseless fabric will tumble with thundering sound. We have fallen 
fragments here lying under the precipice, from the size of a p^bbl^ 
to that massive one, twenty or thirty tons in weight. There was ^ 
fall of rock here about the beginning of the present century that 
shook the whole of Burghead. 

MoMUs — ^Looking at the appearance of rocks, the world Sjeema aH 
but eternal. 

Man in Black— Think of it, Momus, and then conai4cr the Uf^ 
of man. That sandstone rock once lay along the shore of a$L 
ocean in the form of sand. That sand was hardened into rock; 
that rock is being wasted away, and spread as sand again along the 
shore, perhaps to form rock again when the memory of all thfit no^ 
lives shall have perished. But Clarinda is impatient ; I see her 
waving to me from the top of the rocks. We must go up. 

Momus— ^ What do you think. Captain, of that harbour of ^wg- 
head, so highly praised by some writers 1 

Captain — On a line of coast where there is no good naitnipid har- 
bour admitting ships at all times of the tide, and to which they can 
run in a gale of wind, Burghead is really a good harbour. It is ttie 
only natural one between Fraserburgh and Cromarty, for the penin- 
sula serves as a break-water in storms from the east and the north- 
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east, and behind it ships may lie in safety. The present harbour 
works are not old. The principal part of them were begun in 1807, 
and finished in 1810. That sea wall, about 240 feet long, was then 
built, and in 1832 it was extended seaward by an addition of 200 
feet of break-water, over which that wooden jetty is placed. The 
whole length of the pier is 540 feet facing the sea, and the basin 
easily can hold twelve ships if well packed. An expenditure of 
twenty or thirty thousand pounds would immensely improve this 
harbour, which requires to be deepened and the dock enlarged. 

Saunders — ^The toonie itsel 's neatly laid oot in streets, an' the 
hooses are gweed — a' sklatit, a hantle o' them twa storey, an' a' com- 
fortable leukin'. 

Captain — The town was built on a regular plan, Saunders, in the 
beginning of the present century. Then the principal landowners 
in Morayshire joined together with the view of getting better har- 
bour accommodation for the county. They employed an engineer 
to examine and report on the best harbour, and he fixed on Burg- 
head. They agreed, and began operations, and built the part oi 
the harbour you now see. There was then a jetty opposite where 
the fish-curing premises are situated there, to the southward. It 
was a poor affair, and was abolished. Beside it, on the west side 
of the peninsula, was the fishing village, with about four hundred 
of a population, partly quarriers and partly fishermen. There were 
some six or eight boats belonging to the place, and their owners 
had built houses, without the slightest regard to order 6r regularity. 
Burghead, like Buckie, seemed to have fallen from the clouds ; but 
the improvers of the village not only laid an interdict on such 
building, but actually rooted out the village on the west side, and 
sent the fishermen to the east side, to build another one. It was 
then Burghead was laid in regular streets, and the village com- 
pletely transformed in appearance. The population of the town is 
now more than three times what it was in the beginning of the 
century, the place having been very prosperous, and trade encour- 
aged by every means by Mr. William Young's uncle, and now by 
himself. But here comes the Shoremaster and the Provost. The 
first is kindly to show us some antiquarian curiosities in his office, 
and the last, Mr. Fraser, postmaster, or the Provost, as they call 
him, according to promise, will no doubt extend to us a generous 
hospitality. 

Man in Black (the party having entered the Shoremaster's 
Office) — Oak, do you say, sir 1 
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Shobemasteb — Indeed, and oak from the ruins of the ramparts. 

Man in Black — It is almost like honeycomb. How light it is ! 
The head of the Roman or Dane that cut the tree of which that is 
a portion is not aching. 

Shobemasteb — Here is a yet greater curiosity — one of the four 
carved bulls found in Burghead. 

Clabinda — I declare, drawn in lines in stone. 

Man in Black — Tes, carved in stone, and a strong argument for 
the Bomans having been here. One of the bulls, as Mr. Robert 
Young, solicitor, Elgin, tells us, is in the British Museum ; one ia 
in possession of Mr. George Anderson, Inverness ; a third belonged 
to the late Mr. Miln, Milnfield, Elgin ; and the one before us was 
last found. 

Saundebs — There 's nae doot aboot that bein' an' ox, an' a high- 
bred ane tee, for a line wad touch his back frae heid tae tail, an' a 
deep-ribbit gentleman he is, I can tell. The Romans kent foo 
tae breed cattle, for that 's an ox like a model three-year-auld cross 
or shorthorn. The fouk o' Egyp' worship't the ox, an' I 'm tauld 
the Romans had a great weneration for him. 

MoMus — Neither Dane nor Caledonian carved out these bulls ; 
they are Roman work. Besides the bulls, many other relics of 
antiquity have been found here. Mr. Macleod of Dalvey has a 
curious jug found here ; and coins, battle-axes, and swords have 
been dug up, not forgetting various stones curiously carved, of 
mediaeval dates, that have been carefully preserved by the pro- 
prietor. In the churchyard we passed, coming from the head, 
there was a church dedicated to St. Ethan, which is the name of a 
well about half-a-mile from this. The Church of St. Ethan may 
have been erected about the eleventh century, but not certainly 
till the Danes left. 

Saundebs (the party being again on the street) — ^There 's a sma', 
plain-leukin' auld kirkie on the hillock abeen the heid that we 've 
paat. Wis 't the Pains' Kirk ? 

Captain — ^Never. The Parish Church is that of Du£fus, four 
miles from this. That church was built by the people of Burghead 
in 1821, and was in connection with the Associate Presbytery of 
Elgin, or, in other words, it was a Seceder Church, built by dissen- 
ters when there was no church in Burghead, and the Parish Church, 
as I have said, four miles from it. The Established Church followed 
the example of the dissenters, and also built a church here at the 
same time, or near it. Since then, ample church accommodation 
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has been provided for the place, which has a new Seceder, or, pro- 
perly speaking, a XJ.P. Church, a quoad sacra Churchy and a Free 
Church. 

Saunders — An' fat's that lang lum for, i' the neuk aside the 
fishin' boats, near the railroad? 

MoMus— It belongs to the Chemical Works of Messrs. Ross Hut- 
ton & Company, who established a manufactory here in 1864. IHie 
managing partner, Mr. John Button, is Captain of the Burghead 
Volunteer Artillery Corps. The ground on which the works stand 
is the property of the laird of Burghead, but close to the lands of 
BiOseisle. The site is one of the best that could be chosen for suoh 
a manufactory, and certainly it would not be easy to find a more 
active or enterprising merchant than Captain Hutton. The articles 
manufactured are, in a word, all artificial manures for grain, grass, 
and turnips. 

Captain — Superphosphate of lime, dissolved bones^ fish manure, 
and artificial guano, are all manufactured, and there may be 
found coal-pitch, coal-tar, black varnish, fish oil, naphtha, and I 
know not what more, for the work is a distillery as well as a manu- 
factory and depot of manures. But the Provost, good man, must 
be getting impatient ; we must follow him to his house and shop, 
in whidti there is everything to be found, from an anchor to a 
needle. 

Captain (entering the shop) — My stars I what a conglomeration 
of everything needed by sea and land — ^a grocer's shop, a ship 
chandler's shop, an ironmonger's shop — twenty shops in one. 

Saundebs — Ye wad be a month o' meens in takin' an' inveter o' 
yer stock. Provost. 

Provost — This, Mr. Macgregor, is a gun that was at the battle of 
Culloden — weighs nine pounds, and is four feet six inches long. 

Saunders — Losh me ! my little mannie, wha are ye ? 

Provost — The Burghead dwarf, Mr. Macgregor, three feet four 
inches high, and forty years old. Isn't he a tight little fisherman ? 
He is a most ingenious little fellow, and makes miniature ships and 
other curiosities. 

Saunders — He wad dee for a show. I never saw the like o' him 
but ance in a Dufftoon market. He's a Tam Thoom, but firm- 
biggit. 

Provost— You are wanted up-stairs, Mr. Macgregor. The com- 
pany are all there but yourself. 

.Saunders (after going up-stairs, where an excellent luncheon 
was ready)— Ay, ay, sirs, ye leuk a' comfortable here. 
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Amelia — ^And why not, in a Provost's parlour ? 

Captain — ^Bring oot the Breeches Bible to them, Provost. 

Saundess — That's nae a baik tae joke aboot, Captain. 

Provost — There is no joke, sir ; here is the book. 

Saundeks — Lat me get on my specks. There, there, noo ; lat 
me see. The buik 's in gweed order, an' on the teetle-page it reads 
— " Imprinted at London by Robert Baker, Printer to the Queen's 
Most Excellent Majesty, 1602." Saxteen hunner an' twa ! Won- 
nerfu' ! 

Proyost — Turn over, sir, to the seventh verse of the third 
chapter of Genesis, and read it. 

Satjndebs (reading) — "And they sewed fig-tree leaves together, 
and made themselves breeches." Breeks, breeks, weel than! I 
couldna hae believed it. Captain. 

Captain — Clarinda, please read Titus second and fifth. 

Clarinda— Dear me ! the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, the 
l^ew Testament, Concordance, English Church Service, and who 
shall say what more, are all in this Bible. Titus, second and fifth, 
did you say, Captain ? Here it is, certainly with a difference for the 
ladies— " Workers at home," instead of '* keepers at home." 

MoMUS — That's a lesson for the ladies— an improved translation— 
in a Bible in wonderful preservation for its age. 

Saundebs — We '11 need tae think aboot gaun hame, I doot. Ter 
gweed health. Provost. Gin ye come the gate o' Bourtreehillock, 
dinna pass the door. » 
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ScKKX — Dntmmomt MooTy fivt miUs east of Inverness. 

Captaik — ^Well, then, this is Ihnmmosfde or Cnlloden Moor, and 
we haTe come a long way to see very little. Ton mean to say that 
it is here the battle of Cnlloden was fought, Mr. Chairman 7 

CwATKifAX — The Tery spot. Captain, where the clans made their 
impetnons charge, and were repnlsed by the royal army in 1746. 
If yon have any questions to ask regarding the rebellion of '45, or 
the battle of Culloden, you may consult Clarinda or Saunders, who 
are both the lineal descendants of thorough Jacobites. 

Saundsbs — FateTer I may be, I ken something aboot Culloden, 
an' this is nae the first time I hae been here, leukin' at it wi* a sair 
heart 

CAFTAnr— Again I say there is nothing to be seen in this place. 
We haye nothing here but an opening in a wood — an opening about 
the size of a small park, six or eight acres more or less — something 
in the shape of a circle, with a good road — a turnpike one, I reckon 
— running through the middle of it. Here upon the left hand we 
have a huge cairn of stones— as many as would ballast a frigate — 
big granite boulders all thrown together. An attempt has been 
made to raise a rude monument to commemorate the battle of Cul- 
loden. The monument is not ten feet high, though there be stones 
lying around it to build one fifty feet. All the Jacobites should 
gather here and complete this monument. There is no use for lime 
— a cairn would be quite sufficient. 

Clasinda — ^The inscription is there already. The largest granite 
boulder has been cut by some zealous Jacobite, who, like another 
Old Mortality with the Covenanters, has recorded the date of the 
battle. We read in black letters— " Culloden, 1746, E.P., Fadt 
1868." 

Saundebs — Come tae the tither side o' the road, an' see f af s tae 
be seen. Come this gate, Clarinda. Ochone, my gweed leddy, 
ochone ! there .'s the green spots amon' the heather that mark the 
trenches whaur mony a braye man lies. 
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Mant in BLACK^Oflsian sings—" Four stones with their heads of 
moBS; a tree with scarce a leaf, long grass whistling in the hollow 
wind, mark to the hunter's eye the grave of the mighty Morar.'' 
We stand, Saunders, over the bones of many a brave man, whose 
blood dyed the heather, making it red, in April, 1746. 

CLABiia>A — My feelings quite overpower me. In imagination I 
see the battle of Culloden — 

A field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 
And the clans of Culloden are scattered in fight. 

Captain — Yes, they were scattered with a vengeance, madam, 
for one-half of them crossed the water of Nairn upon the right 
hand, and the other half tried to get to Inverness, but were cut 
down by the way. The English dragoons chased them, giving no 
quarter. 

Chairman— But what of the battle itself ? Now that we are 
seated, I propose that my venerable friend beside me here shall give 
us a sketch of the battle of Culloden. Of this field it has been 

sung— 

Shades of the mighty and the hrave, 

Who, faithful to your Stuart, fell ; 
No trophies mark your common grave, 

No dirges to your memory swell ; 
But generous hearts will weep your fate, 

When far has rolled the tide of time ; 
And hards unborn will renovate 

Your fading fame in loftiest rhyme. 

Saunders — Whaur got ye that, Maister Oheerman ? 

Chairman — ^A verse of a Jacobite song, Saunders. 

Saunders— Och, man, man ! there wis mony ane o' them sung 
wi' houp afore Culloden, an' wi' saufc tears aifter 't. The line, 
"Charlie is my darling, my young Chevalier," express't the hairt- 
felt love o' mony a leddy o' high an' low degree. The Jacobete 
leddies had a mither's love for Charlie ; an' in a' their sufferin' for 
him, that love never waxed cauld. 

Man in Black — I have told you before, Saunders, that there 
is something in human nature that makes us cling more closely and 
love more dearly an object for which we suffer. The world has seen 
this illustrated ten thousand times in religion, in politics, and, let 
me add, in love. Punish a young lady for what you consider mis- 
placed affection, and her love will grow stronger from your perse- 
cution. Persecute a man for his religion, and he will become yet 
more thoroughly sincere in it. The Jacobite ladies loved Prince 
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Charlie with a devotion even ^'surpassing the love of women." 
Think upon what Flora Macdonald did for him. 

Captain— Flora was a noble lady ; but in the meantime have the 
goodness to tell us something about the battle of Culloden. We 
have come a long way to see the battle-field ; tell us something 
about the fight. 

Man in Black — I did not expect to be csJled upon to do any- 
thing of that sort, for every man in the North of Scotland knows, 
or ought to know, all about the battle of Culloden. Charles, as 
you are aware, whom the Whigs called the Pretender, had a right 
to make the pretensions that Jie did. He was the legal heir to the 
British throne. Scions of the House of Hanover had got them- 
selves seated upon it A distant marriage relation and their 
religion procured it for tbem. Charleei was bom heir to the throne 
— ^the grandson of James the Second ; no one disputed his title on 
the score of lineage, whereas nothing but a revolution gave the 
Hanoverians the throne. 

Saundbbs — Revolution gied it tae "a wee, wee Grerman Lairdie." 

Captain — Tou are a Jacobite, Saunders. If you had said as 
much in this country in the days of your grandfather, or his father, 
you would have been shot like a dog ; but enough of that — let us 
listen to what our friend says about the battle of Culloden. 

Man in BLAOK^The Duke of Cumberland, as you are aware, 
followed Charles on his retreat north. One part of Charles' army 
took the high road ; and the Duke did not think of following them 
through the mountains from Perth to Inverness, but pursued his 
course by way of Montrose and Aberdeen, at the last of which he 
arrived on the 25th of February with a well-found army of nearly 
ten thousand men. He remained there about six weeks. Charles 
was meanwhile living in Inverness. He came to that town on the 
20th of February, and remained in it nearly two months, with 
the exception of eight or ten days, which he spent in visiting Elgin 
and Gordon Castle. From Aberdeen the Duke of Cumberland 
marched to Banff, which he reached upon the 10th of April. Next 
day he moved on to Cullen, where the Earl of Findlater, a loyal 
nobleman, distributed 200 guineas among the royal troops. Next 
day the army crossed Spey in three divisions — one at a ford near 
Garmouth, another near Gordon Castle, and another opposite the 
Church of Bellie. There were no pontoon bridges then ; the troopfe 
waded the water waist deep, it is said, and one dragoon and four 
women were drowned. The Duke of Perth had been stationed at 
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Fochabers to dispnte the passage of the Spey with Cnmberland's 
forces, but the odds against him were overwhelming. He had only 
about 2000 men to oppose 10,000, and was compelled to fall back 
towards Elgin. After crossing the Spey, the royal army encamped 
opposite Fochabers. This was on Saturday, 12th of April, 1746. 
That night the Duke of Cumberland slept in the mjuise of Bellie, 
and next morning — Sabbath — he led his army through Elgin to the 
moor of AIycs, which at that time was a large one. The army, 
when encamped there, as elsewhere, made free with cattle, sheep, 
and horses ; and the farmers in Moray and Nairn, knowing that 
Cumberland would take their stock without asking the price of it, 
drove it into woods and out-of-the-way moors, or concealed it in 
caves, as was the case with farmers in the neigbourhood of Covesea. 
A march of sixteen or seventeen miles on the following day carried 
Cumberland's army onward to Nairn, where they rested a day, 
which happened to be the birthday of the Duke. He was twenly- 
five years of age ; and he gave every man in his army brandy, 
cheese, and biscuit, to make a day of festivity of it. That night 
the Highland army encamped on this moor. At six o'clock on the 
morning of the 14th the Clans were led out to the parks round 
Culloden House, and on the morning of the 15th they were 
marched a mile further east, to this Drummossie moor, on which 
we are sitting, and were drawn up in order of battle to meet 
Cumberland's forces. 

Captain — Were all the Highland Clans gathered here ? 

"NLas is Black (with a sigh)— Far from it. Captain, far from it. 
Orders had been issued by Charles to the Erasers, the Keppoch 
Macdonalds, the Macphersons, the Macgregors, and the Mao- 
ken zies, but they could not be got up in time. The forces of 
Charles consisted of only a few Clan regiments. In a history of 
the Highland Clans, we are told the Highland army was drawn up 
in three lines. The first, or front line, consisted of the Athole 
Brigade, which had the right. The Camerons, Stuarts of Appin, 
John Roy Stuart's regiment, Erasers, Mackintoshes, Earquharsons, 
Maclachlans, and Macleans, united into one regiment, and, along 
with the Macleods, Chisholms, Macdonalds of Clanranald, Keppoch, 
and Glengarry, formed what may be called the centre division. 
The three Macdonald regiments formed the left. Chambers, in his 
B«bellion of '45, says the insurgent army was drawn up in two 
lines, that the front line consisted of the Clan regiments, and the 
second line of Low Country and foreign troops. It is not, how- 
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ever, my business to reconcile differences of that sort. What I have 
to tell you is, that the whole army, under Prince Charles, that 
mustered on this moor on the 16th of April, 1746, did not number 
more than 5000 men, and of these, perhaps, little more than 3000 
were Highlandmen. At about one o'clock on that day, Cumber- 
land's army reached this moor. During the previous night a 
portion of the Highland army made an unsuccessful attempt to 
surprise the enemy at Nairn. They never reached the town, and 
had to return to the battle-field here, hungry and exhausted. 
Clarinda, my dear, you know the history of the battle well. Com- 
plete my narrative while I have a cigar. 

Clasinda (rising with the enthusiasm of a Jacobite) — Ladies and 
Gentlemen, — The Highland army, as has been said, was drawn up 
in line, the Clan regiments in front, with their backs to Inverness. 
They had the river Nairn on their right hand, the sea on their left 
hand, and the Ness in their rear. Many military Generals of 
eminence have visited this spot, and almost every one of them have 
expressed the opinion that the battle-field was badly chosen, a far 
more advantageous one being close at hand on the other side of the 
water of Nairn, where, from the nature of the ground, Charles 
might have defied the superior forces of the Duke of Cumber- 
land. On each wing the Highland army had four cannon planted, 
and as many in the centre. The Duke of Cumberland had a far 
superior artillery, and, as has been said, about twice as many troops 
as Prince Charles. His cavalry were also more numerous. For some 
time the armies stood silent, staring at each other. The heavens 
became overcast, and a strong gale of wind from the east began 
to bring sleet with it, that fell heavily on the faces of the kilted 
warriors. The Generals commanding them tried to outflank the 
English army, to avoid facing the sleet storm, but were unsuccess- 
ful, Cumberland being as vigilant as those opposed to him. After 
about half-an-hour spent in manoeuvring, the two armies came to 
the position in which they at first stood. Each wished the other to 
begin the attack — the Duke, as he thought, being fully prepared to 
resist the shock of the Highlanders, while Charles was equally con- 
fident that if the English army made the attack, the Scotch target 
would throw aside the point of the English bayonet, and the clay- 
more would do its work, as at Falkirk and Prestonpans. At a 
few minutes past one o'clock the Highlanders opened fire upon the 
English army from their cannon, but with very Uttle effect, as, after 
playing at long bowls for some time, they only broke the leg of one 
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of the royal troops. Shortly after the royalists replied, and with 
Buch effect as to make whole lanes through the ranks of the High- 
land army. Colonel Bedford, who commanded the artillery in the 
royal army, saw a number of horsemen crowded together, and 
believing Prince Charles to be among them, ordered two cannon 
to be directed towards the crowd. The balls bespattered Charles 
with the mud they raised. from the moor, and killed a man beside 
him who was holding a led horse. Bound after round from 
the artillery thinned the Highland army for about half-an-hoUr. 
The Highlanders were driven to complete desperation. Charles was 
unwilling to order a charge, for he wished to act upon the defensive, 
but there was no help for it, as his soldiers were being stretched 
upon the heather around him by the murderous fire of the English. 
At last the order to charge was given, but before it was carried to 
the proper quarter, Lord George Murray ordered an attack, and the 
Mackintoshes, ever brave, rushed forward, through fire and smoke, 
to close with the enemy. The Macdonalds would not fight. They 
claimed the right, and because they did not get it they stood sulky, 
chopping the heather with their swords. It was otherwise with the 
Athole men, with the gallant Camerons of Lochiel^ with the Stuarts, 
the Frasers, and Macleans. They rushed forward, with scrugged 
bonnets, mingling in the dreadful meUe, their Highland cheer rising 
above the roar of artillery. Highland revenge thirsted for blood — 
Highland valour was wrought up to madness at the sight of so many 
gallant clansmen falling before the scourging fire of the enemy. 
The right and centre of the Highland army, thus goaded to 
desperation, were about to close with the front line of the English, 
when they were met by a murderous fire of grape, and volley after 
volley of musketry swept away the leading files, as the whirlwind 
scatters the leaves of autumn. But, though thus assailed by an 
iron storm of musketry in front, and a thundering storm of artillery 
on the flank. Highland courage did not quail. When did it do so 
on the battle-field 1 The Athole and Cameron Highlanders rushed 
in, sword in hand, making the firm lines of the English recoil before 
them. The recoil was only for a moment, for, supported by other 
regiments, which threw in their fire of musketry, the English again 
advanced, and whole ranks of the Highlanders were literally swept 
away by their terrible fire. At this moment the carnage was dread- 
ful. The Stuarts of Appin, the Erasers, and the Mackintoshes 
charged another point of the English line, but were also repulsed, 
with great slaughter. All that courage could do was done, but 
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the broadsword was no match for the bayonet, which only gave way 
" when bent and bloody with the strife." The second line of the 
English was approached, but it was not shaken. All that the ^igh- 
landers could do was to break the tirst one, which cost them their 
best and bravest warriors. The battle did not last many minntes — 
little more than half-an-hour. Soon, alas ! its red eye ''shut in 
despair " over the last hopes of the House of Stuart. The Highland 
army was scattered ; the cry of " Ochone ! ochone !'' was heard in 
every quarter — ^a cry expressing bitter despair. But valour did not 
die when lamentation began. Many a brave man rushed forward 
to die. The Chieftain of Keppoch, with the exclamation, *'My 
God ! have the children of my Clan forsaken me 1" advanced, sword 
in hand, wielding it like a Douglas on Bannockburn, till laid low 
on the heath. The persevering and desperate valour of the High- 
landers was seen at one spot on the battle-field in rows of the dead, 
three or four men deep. Many tales are told of individual bravery, 
but Golice Macbane was the Wallace of Culloden. He was six feet 
four inches high, and athletic in form. After the battle, when 
pursued, he was beset by a party of dragoons. Getting his back 
to a wall, the terrible sweep of his claymore kept the foe at bay 
until thirteen of them lay unhorsed and bleeding before him. 
Charmed by the valour of such a gigantic hero, some English 
officers tried to save his life ; but the dragoons, in revenge for the 
death of their comrades, continued the fight till he was cut to 
pieces. Now was realised what the poet has put into the mouth of 
the Wizard — 

Proud Cumberland prances, insulting^ the slain, 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 

"A merciless sword was waving on Culloden," and Culloden was 
reeking "with the blood of the brave." What had been lost? 
Ah ! ladies and gentlemen, I feel my heart swell when I ask the 
question. The Stuarts that rose to the throne of Scotland after the 
gallant Bruce — ^the Stuarts that had ruled our forefathers for 400 
years, and England for eighty-five years — ^had lost this last ohance 
of regaining their crown. The fondly cherished hopes of the 
Scottish Highlands for sixty years perished on this field of Culloden. 
When the news of the disaster was spread abroad, there was lamen- 
tation in ten thousand dwellings. Many a pillow bathed in tears 
attested the devotion of Scotland to tlje House of Stuart. 

Captain — Your health in a dram, madam ; thanks for your 
speech. Your throat must be dry. This is a splendiferous pic-nic 
among the heather. 
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Clarinda — I am not in a mood for compliments at present. 
Pic-nic among the heather ! — yes, heather that was dyed with the 
blood of the brave ! Here that infamous wretch, Cumberland, 
began his cruelties ; here the soldiers under his command were 
ordered to give no quarter, and they gave none ; here his dragoons 
followed the flying fugitives to Inverness and cut them in pieces, 
not sparing even the people of the town who had come out to see 
the battle. Next day it was told Cumberland that there were still 
many wounded alive on the battle-field ; and what did the pitiless 
scoundrel do but ordered all the living to be gathered together and 
shot, or, as it was coolly called, " putting the rebels out of pine !'* 
He wasted the country far and wide with fire and sword, burning 
alike the hnt of the peasant and the mansion of the Jacobite noble. 
Lord Lovat's house was burned, Cluny Castle, in Badenoch, also, 
and the residences of many other noblemen over the country. 

Jessie — How many were killed at the battle of Culloden, 
Clarinda ? 

Clarinda — ^According to accounts published by the Government, 
the royal army had 60 men killed and 249 wounded, including 18 
officers, of whom 4 were killed, and, among that four. Lord Robert 
Kerr, second son of the Marquis of Lothian. 

Chairman— Look where Saunders has placed himself in the time 
we have been listening to an account of the battle. There he 
stands on the top of the monumental cairn of stones, his grey hair 
streaming in the wind from under his bonnet, and his eyes wander- 
ing over the battle-field. The Strathspey farmer is in earnest to- 
day. Did you observe how long he looked in silence at the graves 
near by? Mark how he extends his arm, as if addressing some 
one. His meditations are ended ; here he comes. 

Saunders — Fin I come here I canna get my sairin' o' leukin* 
roon' me. 

Clarinda— I can well believe that, Mr. Macgregor. We were 
jnst saying that only fifty of the royal army were killed in the 
battle. 

Saunders— Three hunner an' ten in killed, wounded, an' missin', 
madam, in the bookie I hae aboot it ; an* that 's nae muckle difierent 
fae you, for, wi' the broadswoord in sic a battle, four wad be 
wounded for ane that wis kill't ootricht. 

Captain — ^Fifty men killed ; why, that 's not half the number we 
hear of being drowned in a steam-boat 'any day. How many did 
the Highlanders lose ? 
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CLA]inn>A~Twelve hnndied men, loyal to the Stuarts. Some say 
a thoiiBandy but twelve hundred ia perhaps nearer the tmth. The 
bayonet and grape-shot literally cut the Highland army in pieces. 
No prisoners were taken : it was murder. The English traversed 
the field, stabbing the wounded with their bayonets, splashing and 
dabbling each other with blood, as was said by one of them, until 
they looked more like butchers than an army of Christian soldiers. 

Captain— -A cruel scoundrel that Duke of Cumberland must 
have been, for I read in a book the other day that he ordered nine- 
teen wounded officers of fche Highland army, who had found shelter 
about Culloden House down there, to be taken out and shot. After 
they had been shot at, the soldiers clubbed their arms, and knocked 
out the brains of such as had the appearance of life in them. 
That's how Cumberland behaved himself after the battle of Cnl- 
loden. He looked upon rebels as he did upon wolves, and waged 
a war of extermination against them. Many of his officers oui- 
Heroded their master in cruelty towards what they called '^the 
rebel Highlanders.'' 

I Clarinda— The infamous wretch was cruel by nature, also in 
order to establish his father on the English throne. The Highland 
army treated their prisoners with humanity ; Cumberland treated 
his like a savage American. He burned almost every hut from 
Inverness to Fort- William. He drove away the cattle of the 
peasantry and farmers to the camps of his troops, and added to 
robbery and cruelty crimes I dare not mention. In a little book 1 
have, called "Jacobite Minstrelsy," I find the barbarities of Cum- 
berland and his myrmidons collected, as it were, in a focus. 
''After Culloden he marched westward, and encamped at Fort- 
Augustus, and from his head-quarters he sent out detachments to 
lay waste the country with fire and sword. The Castles of Lochiel 
and Glengarry were plundered and burned ; every house and habi- 
tation met the same fate. The cattle were carried off ; the men 
were either shot upon the mountains like wild beasts, or put to 
death in cold blood, without form of trial. The Duke's ministen 
of vengeance were so barbarously active in the execution of their 
merciless office, that in a few days there was neither house, cottage, 
man, nor beast to be seen in the compass of fifty miles. All was 
ruin and desolation, silence, solitude, and death." 

Saunders — Ay, an' he didna spare the Macgregors mair than the 
Camerons, an' ithers, the inhuman vratch that he wis. His ruthless 
deeds 11 mak' his name a hissin' an' a reproach as lang's girse 
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grows an' water rins in Scotlan*. I wunner gin the Prince o' Wales 
read the history o' the Duke o' Cumberland afore he cam' north tae 
Dunrobin Caatle some ooks sinsyne. He had a fine chance o' takin' 
a stap oot fae Inverness to see this bg-ttle-field o' Culloden. Gin he 
hae ony reflection — an' I hae nae doot he has — he cud hae learned 
as mnckle here as ii^ atten'in' balls an' chasin' deer in Sutherland. 
I dinna grudge him time for the like o' thae things ; but he micht 
hae cam' here an' sitten doon amo' the heather, an' refleckit upo' fat 
the battle focht here secur'd for him an' his. Afore Culloden the 
Hanoverians had a slippery hand o' the sceptre. Had they lost the 
battle, an' the Royal Stuarts gotten their ain back again, whaur wad 
the descendants o' the Hanoverian faimly been the day ? The Prince 
cud also hae refleckit on the instabeelity o' human greatness ; for the 
Prince wha focht here had tae beg a crust o' breid mony a day. 

Man in Black— My old grandmother, as sincere a Jacobite as 
ever breathed, made me learn the epitaph of the Duke of Cumber- 
land—an epitaph written by some thorough hater of the man and 
his barbarities. It says — 

Here continueth to stink 

The memory of William, Duke of Cumberland, 

Who, with unparalleled barbarity. 

And inflexible hardness of heart. 

In spite of all the motives to lenity 

That policy or himianity eould suggest. 

Endeavoured to ruin Scotland 

By all the means a tyrant could invent. 

Nor was he more infamous, 

Nor the monstrous inhumanity of his nature. 

Than fortunate in accumulating 

Titles and Wealth ; 

For, 

Without merit. 

Without experience, 

Without military skill, 

He was created a Field-Marshall, 

And rewarded with 

The Profits of Two Regiments, 

Besides a settled income of £60,000 a-year ' 

He was the only man of his time 

Who acquired the name of a hero. 

By the actions of a butchering Prov6t ; 

For, having with ten thousand regular troops 

Defeated half that nmnber of famished and fatigued militia, 

He murdered the wounded. 

Hanged or starved the prisoners, 

Bava^ed the country with fire and sword, 

Aad, 
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After thug rioting in continued cruelty, 

He posted off, ae if in triumph 

With the supposed head 

Of a brave but unfortunate Prince ! 

O, generous and loyal reader. 

Although hope may flee thee for a while. 

And truth, and right, and Jystice be obscured. 

Let not thy spirit altogether sink ; 

Let not this success once tempt thee to despair. 

Heaven, that punisheth our sins. 

Never overlooks such crimes as these. 

Retribution, though often slow, is always sure. 

This disgrace to royalty, 

Having fllled up the measure of his iniquity, 

At length lost the fovour even of his own friends ; 

And, despised Xsy all mankind, floimdered in the mud of contempt^ 

His success was forgotten. 

His triumph ceased with the occasion tiiat gave it birth. 

His glory vanished like the morning dew ; 

And, 

They who once adored him as a hero and a god. 

Did at last curse him 

As a madman an4 a deyil I 

Captain— "What about the wanderinga of Charlie ? 

Man in Black — The history of them forms a perfect romance. 

Clabinda — ^I read a large volume on the wanderings of Prince 
Charlie and Flora Macdonald. Poor Charlie! the sufferings he 
underwent are almost incredible. He wandered about for five 
months among the Western Isles, and on the west coast, sleeping 
under the shelter of rocks, shepherds' shealings,' or deserted huts ; 
not one night in a bed for ten that he was out of one. His clothes 
were in rags, his skin begrimed with filth ; he was often for days 
together without any cooked food. A little cheese or oatmeal was 
his humble fare. A drink of milk was often a delicious refreshment 
to the Prince. Many a night did he sleep, wrapped in his plaid, 
among the heather. Truly has it been sung, not of one, but of 
many nights iu Charlie's wanderings — 

Dark nicht com' on ; the tempest howled 

Oot ower the hills an* valleys ; 
An' whaur was 't that yer Prince lay doon, 

Whase hame should been a palace? 
Herowed him in a Highland plaid. 

Which covered him but sparely. 
An' slept beneath a bush o' broom — 

Oh 1 waes me for Prince Charlie I 

Sometimes he wandered about as the servant of his guide, and at 
times he had to dzess himself in women's doihes to avoid detection. 
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The whole Western Isles were swarming with militiamen in pursuit 
of him, and ships of war cruised about among the lochs and sounds 
to prevent him from passing from island to island. Many a stormy 
channel between islands did Charles cross in the dark spring nights 
after the battle of Culloden. He was oftener than once so near 
being taken that he heard the conversation of his pursuers, to any 
of whom his capture would have been a fortune, for a reward of 
£30,000 was set upon his head. In his many wanderings among the 
isles a clean shirt was often a luxury to him ; but he was better 
when he got to the main land, and came under the keeping of the 
Seven Men of Glenmorriston. After that he had often to sleep in 
caves and huts ; but he was less closely hunted. The day he was 
entrusted to the care of the Seven Men, whom the BebeUion had 
converted into a kind of brigands, he got meat, and broke his fast, 
the first time, we are told, for forty-eight hours. They took him to 
a cave for the night, where, when smoking his short blabk cutty 
pipe, which was seldom out of his mouth, the Seven Men might 
have sung to him — 

On hiUfl that are \xj right yer aln, 

Te room a lonely stranger ; 
On ilka hand ye're pressed by want. 

On ilka side by danger. 
Yestreen we met ye in the glen, 

Our hearts near bursted fairly, 
For sairly changed indeed were ye— 

O ! waes me for Prince Charlie t 

Prince Charles was indeed often in a pitiable plight, but in the 
long-run he got on board of a French ship, and escaped to the Con- 
tinent of Europe, where he spent the remainder of his days, chiefly 
At Rome. He died in 1788, at the age of 68, keeping up, as much 
as circumstances would allow, the character of a king. What an 
honour it is to the Clans and the North of Scotland that, though 
hundreds upon hundreds knew where the fugitive Prince was, and 
could have delivered him up, getting a reward of £30,000, none 
betrayed him. 

Saukdebs — I wunner foo lang he stoppit in Elgin ? 

Clasinda — Perhaps a day or two. His residence when in Elgin 
was at Thunderton House— still standing, and now in what is called 
Batchen Lane. He was unwell, and a physician bled him there, 
which restored his health, and, as report goes, the lady of the house 
kept the sheet, sparkled with the Prince's blood, for her winding 
sheet. An old woman, Mrs. Batchen, that died in Elgin not very 

n2 
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many yean ago, at the age of about 110, remembered to have seen 
the Prince at the house mentioned, when she was a girl. 

SAUNDBRa— My grandfather mindit weel o' the battle o' Culloden. 
Our Clan wisna at the battle ; they didna get word seen aneucli ; 
but a brither o' my grandfathers, aulder than himseP, was at it- 
They waur baith workin* men npo' their faither's fairm at the time ; 
an' Laohlan, wha wis aulder, cam intae the hoose i' the edge o' tlie 
evenin', twa days afore Culloden, an* took doon the gun, gaed oot 
wi' her, an' wis never mair heard o'. 

Chaibman— Tou said, Clarinda, that Charles slept in Thunderton 
House, in Elgin ; that house is still standing, as you say, and has 
seen many changes since the day that Charles slept in it. At that 
time Elgin had only one main street, and, like all other towns in 
the lowlands of Scotland, it had its walls and gates to protect itself 
from freebooters from the hills. The men of Strathspey and Bade- 
noch regarded the fair land of Moray not only as a fine field for 
plunder, but even as a place whose wealth it was ahnost meritorious 
to take away. The Elgin burghers, to protect themselves against 
this, had gates at the east, west, north, and south ports — one in the 
Shambles Wynd, one at the top of the School Wynd, one at West- 
park, near the town head, and another in South College Street, be- 
sides the Pan sport one. Independently of this defence, watch and 
ward were kept, and the alarm instantly given when a band of 
reivers made their appearance. 

Saundbbs— I' the days o' Charlie, Elgin wis a sma' placie, nae 
sae big as Forres is noo. Aifter the battle o' Culloden, a score o' 
years or sae, fin my gran'father was comin' in aboot Elgin, it wis a 
great place for manefacterin' claith. There waur four or five score 
o' weavers in 't, an' a great trade in makin' maut ; an' the kwintra 
gentry, at that time, had toon's hooses in Elgin, as they 'd haen for 
ages afore, for in thae days, in troubled times, it wisna very safe 
for gentlemen tae live i' the kwintra. 

Captain— No doubt of that, Saunders ; but faow-a-days gentry 
can live in the country in perfect safety, and the people of Elgin 
can live without weaving cloth and manfacturing malt. In these 
days, I have been told, by old people, that eggs were sold at a penny 
or three halfpence a dozen, and beef at twopence per pound or so. 

Chathmaw — The necessaries of life, in the middle of last century, 
were certainly cheap, as we would fancy, but people had just as 
little proportionally to get them — making them in reality as 
dear as they are now. If a man were to work a day for aizpencei 
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eggs, beef, and meal would require to be at a low figure. We bear 
people talking of the good old times, but you may belieTe me they 
talk nonsense. The times were never so good as they are now. 
The mass of the people of Scotland were never so well-fed, clad, 
and housed, as they are at the present day. A mechanic in our 
day has a greater share of comfort, domestic and social, than a 
gentleman had in the begiiming of last century. 

MoMUS — There is also a fancy that the Church was very pure in 
old times, and our forefathers very sincere in their religion as com- 
pared with the present day. This, 1 say, is a delusion ; the reli- 
gion of the mass of the people of Scotland, even a century ago, had 
more of superstition than genuine religion in it. A people that 
can't read may be superstitious, but they can have little rational 
religion among them. In the year 1724, or twenty-two years before 
OuUoden, witches were burned in Scotland. A woman and her 
daughter, across the firth in Caithness yonder, were burned, quite 
in accordance with the wishes of the Presbyteries, Synods, and 
General Assemblies of Scotland — the clergy of that day being parti- 
cularly zealous in seeking out witches and warlocks. I think I 
remember of that being stated in the Club. I mention the fact to 
show the gross superstition and ignorance of the age, and also for 
the purpose of letting you see that the Church is more pure now 
than ever it was before. 

Chairman — Nothing about Churches in the meantime. We are 
upon one of the most remarkable spots in Great Britain, for it 
was the last battle-field in Britain. The heat of the battle was 
here ; just think again, Saunders, of the charge of the Clans, the 
repulse, and the route. The ^battle, when fairly begun, did not 
last minutes. How could it? The Highland army, as has been 
said, were' out-numbered by two to one by the English, and, be- 
sides, many of the poor Highlanders had neither got meat nor 
sleep for forty-eight hours. 

Saundbbs— It brings the tear in mj e'e fin I think o't. Puir 
fellows— loyal, loyal tae the Hoose o' Stuart ; they shed their 
hearts' bleed, an' shed it in vain. The case wis clean houpless afore 
the battle o' CuUoden. The low kwintra remained loyal ; it wadna 
rise, an' the chiefs waur dividet. 

Captain — Do you see that sod house there, Saunders, with the 
thatched roof? That's a specimen of the huts that Cumberland 
burned after the battle of CuUoden. 

Saunpebs — ^Dinna mention 't, man ; ye gar my flesh creep on mj 
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banei. There wib a hut, nae far frae the spot whaur we are nttin', 
for Bhelterin' aheep an' goata in winter, an' thirty or forty woondit 
HeeUinden had creepit intae't for shelter. Neiat day the Duke 
aent pairtiea o' hia aodgera tae acoor the iield an' kill a' the woonded 
rebels. They fan oot the hut, they secured the door o't, they set 
Are tae the biggin', an' a' that wis in 't perished in the flames. In 
the ashes thirty-four .blackened corpses waur gotten. 

Here a shower of rain made all the party rise to their feet, and 
the yehicle in waiting oonTeyed them back to Inverness, where 
they took the afternoon train, and soon reached Elgin. 
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Flaob of llklEBTiNGi — M<m tn £laek*3 Houae, 

Saxtitdebs— Fat aboot the fa'in' stan that we a' saw, that a'body's 
been spiken aboot ? For myseP, I ken naething aboot them, an' 
wisna leukin' for them. I wis sittin' i' the hoose, tired wi* my day's 
wark amo' the neeps, haudin' in aboot the fire, an' begumin' tae 
nod ower the '^Pilgrim's Progress,'* fin Eppie, wha had been 
trockin' aboot the furth, cam* tae the door, an' cried, '^ Come oot, 
man J come oot ! there 's yor meejbephers noo that you, an' Billhead, 
an' Crafts waur spiken aboot. There they go— doon — doon — doon 
— if they haud on at that gate, they winna leave a stam i' the sky." 
I gaed oot an' saw them, an' steed leukin' at them till my taes waur 
dirlin' wi' cauld. Fat are they, dis ony o' ye ken, or whaur dae 
they come fae ? 

CAPTAiir—That has long puzzled wiser heads than yours or minei 
Saunders. 

Saundebs — ^I saw in the Koorani that they're thocht tae hae 
something tae dee wi' the yearth's oorbit, but I j imply ken fat that 
means. Te'd been a star-gazer fin ye wis at the sea, Captain. 
Fat say ye 1 

Aknib— You are right in asking the Captain, Saunders, for ho 
must have come in contact with astronomy when he was studying 
navigation. 

Clabinda (aside to Saunders) — Annie is at home in science ; she 
is a great reader of it. 

Captain — I did, of course, come in contact with astronomy ; but, 
besides that, I have paid attention to the heavens, and read books 
on astronomy — a splendid science, Saunders, for expanding the 
mind, and enlarging our views of the Creator. 

Saxxndees— They canna be fa'in' stars, for ilka star i' the sky, 
I Ve been tauld, is bigger than this warl' we 're livin' on, an' ane o' 
them fa'in' on't wad crush 't tae crockaneeshin. But maybe they're 
shottin' stars. Are they, Captain ? 

Cavtain— They have no more to do with the stars than witk 
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your Bnuff-mull, Sanndeis. There is no doubt about that. By the 
way, you seem, by your own account, not to know exactly what is 
meant by the earth's orbit ; and you must understand that before 
you can form any idea whatever how there should be a shower of 
mieteors every November, greater or less, here or elsewhere. I will 
try to give you aome notion of the earth's orbit, as the study of 
astronomy has not come in your- way. You can suppose, Saunders, 
the Scurran of Lochterlandoch to be the sun on the top of Benrinnes. 
Taking the whole block of mountains, of which that Scurran is the 
summit, I am not far wrong when I say it is more than twenty 
miles round the base of them, as measured on made road. 

Saunders — It 's a hantle mair than that gin ye mishure fae the 
^wn tae the bum o' Huthrie, an' fae that roon' by Glenrinnes tae 
Awn side again. 

Captain — Well, no matter ; I mount you on horseback to run 
round and round the base of the mountain, with the sun on the top 
of it, in the centre of your circle of motion. Your velocity on the 
road, if equal to that of the earth round the sim, would be some- 
thing like six hundred and fifty thousand miles an hour ; and you 
and your horse would be whirling round on the road at the rate of 
a thousand miles an hour. I see your mouth opening with wonder ; 
but, believe me, that is the rate at which the earth moves in its 
orbit and upon its axis. The road — the road, mark you — on which 
you and your horse would be going, would be the earth's orbit, or 
the course of the earth round the sun. In running round Ben- 
rinnes, you would not be many miles from the sun, were he resting 
like a round shield on the Scurran of Lochterlandoch ; but, as it is, 
you are ninety-five millions of miles from him, which is the semi- 
diameter of the earth's orbit. 

Saukdebs — ^Nae tae interrup' ye, that's a Laitin wordie that I 
dinna oonerstan'. 

Captain — ^A spoke in your cart wheel means the semi-diameter 
of it, and tw9 ef them in a line, were there no nave, would be the 
whole diameter of it. But I am not done with you yet. In your 
ride round the base of the hill, if you always keep precisely at the 
same speed, which I shall suppose the earth to do in its orbit, you 
would, in your round, always come to the same place at the same 
time. Your whole round would occupy you a year, and supposing 
that in the middle of November you passed through the moss be- 
tween Glenfarclas Distillery and the Lyne of Carron, and saw a 
thousand Will-o'-the- Wisps dancing in that moss, what would you 
think? 
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Saxjnders — That's mair than I can tell, gin I waur furlin' roon' 
on the road like a gig wheel, at the rate o' a thoosan* miles i' the 
oor, an' forrat at the rate o' mair than five hunner thoosan' miles 
i' the 'oor. 

Captain — Ton would certainly not have much time to look at the 
spunkies dancing in the moss as you passed through them ; and 
that is precisely the case with us, when the earth, in its orbit, 
passes through what is called a meteor shower. We pass through 
the meteors at a velocity of one hundred and ten thousand miles a 
minute. They lie in our way, either in the line of the earth's orbit, 
or near it, and the earth passes them in November. 

AsrsiE — And that, Captain, is, I believe, all we know about me- 
teoric showers. Meteors may be seen in the sky almost any clear 
winter night, or shooting stars, as they are called, but what they 
are, how they are formed, and why we should have a shower of 
them in November, when the earth is in a particular pait of its 
orbit, cannot be explained. The appearance of the heavens on last 
Wednesday evening set me a-reading about meteors and meteoric 
showers, but I am no wiser than before. One astronomer has one 
theory of meteors, another has another one, but you, Saunders, 
know as much about meteors as astronomers do, for, when nobody 
knows anything whatever about them, any one, of course, just 
knows as little as another. 

Captain — You are perfectly right, my good lady. 

Clabinda — Take Saunders off his horse. Captain. 

Saundbes — I've dismountit mysel', Clarinda, for it wadna be 
mows fleein' at the rate o' ten thoosan' miles i' the minute on a 
road, though we may be a' fleein' as fast roon' the sun. Railwye 
speed's naething tae that. An express train ahint the yearth wad 
be like a snail ahint a deer. But aifter a', it 's nae tae be wonnert 
at fin we keep in min' that railwye trains are set in motion by men, 
while the warld is as gin it waur flung fae the ban's o' its Creator 
wi' infinite pooer, tae spin roon' the sun tae the crack o' doom. 

MoMUS — Keep in mind. Saunders, that men can put something 
in paction that moves much faster than the earth in its orbit found 
the sun. We can make electricity travel more than ten thousand 
miles in a minute. 

Saunders — Nae doot men can dee mairvels noo-a-days ; but they 
hae nae pooer ower the yearth 's motion, or the cloods i' the sky. 

Captain — Is all your crop secure now, Saunders ? 

Saunpebs — A' anaith raips an* rashes, Captain, an' I hae jist 
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feeniBhed the takin' up an' pittin' o' my pndde neepa— a weary 
crap, sod an' sma'— but fat could be expeddt in sic a year o' rain 
an' want o' sunsheen ? 

Akkie — The season has been an exceptional one, Saunders. My 
uncle was saying tke other night that there has not been so rainy a 
summer as that of seventy-two within his remembrance. 

Saundbes— I'm like your uncle in thatj madam. Eaiu, rain, 
rain mautly day aifter day. A body could coont on their ten 
fingers hoo aften we *ve ha'en auoht-an'-forty oors dry weather sin' 
the month o' June, five months sin'-syne. Whaur has 't a* come 
fae, Captain ! There 's sheerly been ten thoosan' water-spoots in 
the sea a' roon' Scotlan', sen'in' up rain tae the cloods tae be poored 
doonupon's. 

Captain— Water-spouts do not take up a great quantity of water 
to the clouds, Saunders, as compared with what they send down in 
the form of rain. I cannot tell you where all the rain has come 
from, but we have got the most of it from the west and north-west 
— ^from the Atlantic Ocean, from which clouds have brought it to ns. 
How so many rain-douds have come this summer I cannot tell, nor 
can I explain how so many currents of air of different temperatores 
have been moving to and fro above us, operating among clouds and 
sending down rain. 

Saukdebs — Ance mair, whaur dis 't come fae, then ? 

Captain— My good old fellow, I am particularly busy with my 
dinner just now, and if you are to cross-question me in meteorology, 
I refer ^ou to the lady on your starboard side, who knows that 
science as well as I do, if not better, as I know from a conversation 
I had with her. 

Annie — There is more flattery than truth in that compliment, 
Captain ; but no matter. I can tell Saunders where the rain comes 
from, of which we have had so much this summer. 

Jessie — It comes froni the clouds, of course, dear. 

Saundebs — I ken that weel aneuch mysel'; but the queisten is, 
Hoo dis't get there tae come doon, fin the Captain says water-spoots 
didna sen' up muckle o't. 

Annie — Evaporation from sea and land, and lakes and rivers, 
Saunders, supplies the air with the water that forms rain, snow, 
hail, and sleet. 

Saundebs — The mist that I see on hill-sides an' alang the coorse 
o' the Livet an' Awn *11 be ewaporation, is 't ? 

Annie — ^Not at all, sir ; not at all. Mists are clouds on the earth's 
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surface, and the mists you see on the waters of Livet and Aven are 
produced hj the difference of temperature in the water and in the 
atmosphere above it. Mist is the aqueous vapour in the air in a 
visible form, and clouds, however high, or whatever may be their 
appearances, are also vapour in a visible form. When they are 
light and fleecy they contain little water ; when tbey are black and 
lowering they contain much. 

Saundbbs — ^Dae we no see ewaporation, Annie ? Fat is 't ? Tell 
me aboot it, for I like tae oon'erstan' the warks o' Nater, mair par- 
teeklarly fat maks rain — something that a'body sud oon'erstan'. 

Annie — ^With the company's permission, I will tell you what I 
know about evaporation, Saunders, without which there could be 
neither animal nor vegetable life in the world. 

Matt in Blagk — ^That cannot be explained in a few words, Annie ; 
but go on. Every person can talk about rain, but few can tell how 
the clouds are supplied with water, though all ought to know it. 
Gro on. 

Annxb (brightening up) — ^Well then, Saunders, let me tell you, in 
the plainest language, and in the simplest manner, how clouds are 
formed, and how they let the vapour that forms them fall in the 
form of rain. The earth on which we Hve is completely surrounded 
by a fluid, which, in popular language, is called air, but which men 
of science term the atmosphere. It may be said to be composed of 
three gases— oxygen, and nitrogen, and carbonic acid — ^but the last 
of these is in small proportion. The height of the atmosphere, 
from the earth upwards, is computed at forty-flve miles. Near the 
earth's surface the air is in a very condensed form, in consequence 
of the weight of the air above pressing down that which is beneath 
it. When I say the air is a fluid, Saunders, I mean that the 
particles of the gases of which it is composed move freely among 
themselves. 

Captain — ^Now, pay attention, Saunders. She is coming to the 
pith and marrow of the question. 

Annib — Saunders is giving me the most marked attention, and 
seemingly quite forgetting that he has not finished his dinner. 
Particles of air not only move freely among each other, but a 
difference of temperature — of heat — Saunders, makes them recede 
from, or approach each other, and hence we speak of the air being 
rarefied or dense. There are interstices of more or less space 
between the particles of air, and thus air has the capacity for 
holding aqueous or watery vapour in it, just as a sponge, Saunders, 
has the capacity for holding water in its interstices. 
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Saundsbs — Preceesley, madam, preceesley. 

Annie — Water, or perhaps more properly moisture, in a gaseous 
form, rises, from water and land, invisibly into the air. You can- 
not see the ascent of watery particles. They are, as I say, invisible, 
but evaporation goes on incessantly, until the air above any parti- 
cular spot be completely saturated, or, in other words, can hold no 
more water — just like a sponge when it can hold no more water. 
In some parts of the world there is no rain — none in some parts of 
South America, none in the great desert of Africa, in Egypt, in 
Arabia, or the desert of Cobia, north of the Himalaya mountains. 
The air above sandy and rocky deserts in a warm climate contains 
little moisture, there being scarcely any evaporation. 

Captain — Excuse me for interrupting you, Annie. Let me ask 
Saunders what he thinks becomes of the water that arises from 
Eppie*s washed clothes, when she spreads them out to dry, on her 
green at Bourtreehillock. The wet clothes dry ; what becomes of 
the water that was in them ? 

Saunders— They winna dry oonless there be drooth, though they 
lie a week on the green. 

Annie — No doubt of that fact — ^none. When the air is surcharged 
with moisture there is no drought, though there ^ may be no rain. 
The word drought, which I always thought an ugly word, means 
that the air has a capacity for holding more water, taking it up 
from Eppie's washed clothes, and also from your land, Saunders. 
Evaporation goes on from your grass fields, even from your ploughed 
land, and that, too, as one scientific writer says, to as great a degree 
as from a lake, or the surface of a river. 

MoMus — Let me ask one question. How does water, which is 
much heavier, or has more specific gravity, than air, rise from the 
earth's surface in the atmosphere ? 

Annie — That is, Mr. Momus, a very pertinent question — ^a very 
natural one, indeed. Let me answer it so far by saying that water 
does not, as water, rise in the air. It rises in a gaseous form in 
particles inconceivably small, and of less specific gravity than par- 
ticles of air, else they would not rise. The steam which drives 
steam engines is water in a gaseous form, and it rises in the air 
till condensed into vapour, when it becomes visible, although steam 
itself is invisible. Electricity and heat may have both something 
to do in taking up aqueous particles from the earth's surface, but 
in the meantime I have nothing to do with that in my explanation 
of evaporation to Saunders. Not to be wearisome to the company, 
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suffice it to say that wateiy particles do ascend in the air till the 
air is saturated with them, and that when the air, thus charged 
with water, ascends higher in the atmosphere, where the air is less 
dense, the water in a gaseous form taken up appears in vapour — 
that is, in clouds. The annual evaporation from the surface of 
Great Britain is computed to be equal to thirty-two inches of water 
on the surface of the whole island, and to have a weight of more 
than 141 billions of tous. 

Captain — That shows you, Saunders, where the rain comes from. 
Thirty-two inches of water rise yearly from Bourtreehillock to come 
down upon it again in the form of rain, snow, hail, or sleet, or to 
be carried away before the wind somewhere else, to fall to the earth. 
The water evaporated from your farm may fertilize one in the south 
of England, or in France or Germany, and the water rising from a 
French or German, farm may come to fertilize Glenrinnes or Glen- 
livet. The clouds are pitcher-bearers, Saunders, continually on 
the move, carried hither and thither by every wind that blows, 
as was ordained by that great Being who formed the wonderful 
economy of Nature. 

SAUin)EBS — Ay, Captain, wunnerfu' indeed are the warks o' 
Nater', for the great I Am '^ maketh small the drops of water ; 
they pour down rain accordiug to the vapour thereof, which the 
clouds do drop and distil upon man abundantly." He sen's the 
" small rain and the great rain of His strength," an' to man He says, 
" Dost thou know the balancings of the clouds— the wondrous works 
of Him who is perfect in knowledge ? " 

Annib — Very appropriate and very beautiful language from 
Holy Writ, Saunders ; but the question asked about the clouds 
has not yet been satisfactorily answered. Many theories have 
been advanced to explain the phenomenon of rain, if it may be so 
called ; but still there is something about it not well understood. 
We know that clouds do not part with the water they contain in 
the form of vapour till they come in contact with currents of air 
colder than themselves. When this happens, a portion of the heat 
is abstracted from a watery cloud, and the particles of vapour in it 
unite, and, becoming heavier than air, descend in the form of rain. 
This is understood ; but electricity is an agent in the work, and 
the agency of that subtle fluid or force is incomprehensible. 

Satjndbbs — Lat me.oon'erstan' ye there, Annie. 

Ann IB — I say that if no currents of air of different temperatures 
or different degrees of heat were in the air no rain would fall. But 
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in this rlimati* time aie always cmxenti oC air in tiie atmospltefre 
ooming in contact with eadi other, more or leas warm, and when a 
warm corrent of air strikes a dond leas wann, the air in that dond 
is oondeoaed, or the particles in it go dooer together, Sannders, and 
the wateiy Tsponr between these partides is, as it were, squeezed 
ont, or, in other language, the air cannot soppart them, and, coales- 
cing, ihey fall in the form of rain. 

Sauhbkbs — I'm a wiser man, my gweed leddy, than fin I sat 
doom tae my dennar. Te hae tell't me a hantle I didna ken af oie ; 
bat nane can tell me, I nckon, hoo we 've haen sic a rainy sinmier. 

Caftaiv— That 's what no one can telL It may be gnesaed at by 
some, bnt none can explain it. People talk about the prevalence 
of westerly winds, which bring watery donds from the Atlantic ; 
bnt in previons years we hare had as many westerly winds, without 
half so many rainy days. Morayshire, which, aoocording to an old 
saying, has forty days more dry weath» than any other part of 
Scotland, has this summer been dduged with rain. 

Moicus — How should Moray haTe forty days more dry weather 
yearly than Banffihire, for example ? 

Caftaih — ^I do not say it has forty ; but this county is drier than 
Banffshire, and other counties in the North, from more causes than 
one. This district hss sandstone rock, and sand beneath it, which 
quidcly absorbs rain, and gives off leas evaporation than counties 
underlaid by cold granite, and having a wet^ mossy soiL Besides 
this, we are defended by hUls from lain-douds. We have the hills 
of Ross and Sutherland on the north, and lulls along the whole 
run of the Spey on the south. Hills break the rain-douds, which 
are not nearly so high as people imagine — ^numy of them being 
within two thousand feet of the levd of the sea^ Thin, fieecy 
donds rise high in the atmosphere — two or three miles — which is 
about their extreme elevation, as has been seen from high moun- 
tains ; but dark douds, pregnant with water, move at a lower level 
Ton, Saunders, might stand on the top of Benrinnes, and see a 
watery doud from the north, that had passed over Morayshire, 
discharge its burden on the mountain beside you. 

Ahuib — There is no doubt whatever, Captain, but more rain falls 
in a mountainous country tlym in one little raised above the level 
of the sea. Along the whole western coast of Scotland, the 
mountains, intercepting the watery douds from the Atlantic, 
make a much greater rainfall than on the western side of the Island. 
At London, as I was reading the other night, the «^iTinft i rainfall is 
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21 inches, while at Penzance it is 41 ; and, what is yet more striking, 
the yearly fall in Norway is 82 inches ; while in Sweden, which, as 
you know, is separated horn, Norway by a lofty chain of mountains, 
the fall is only 20 inches. 

Saundebs — That accounts for Moray bein' a dry Ian', compared 
wi' some ither places. In Morange I'm heich abeen the sea — a 
thoosan' feet abeen her, as the sappers an' miners said — an'^ we hae 
snaw fin ye hae rain in Moray, or maybe fair weather. Fat gars 
me hae drift fin ye hae rain in Moray, Captain? Wud ye tell me 
that 1 

Captain — ^Yes, I will tell you that. The aqueous vapour in the 
atmosphere becomes frozen in our climate, and the frozen particles 
uniting, descend in the form of flakes of snow. On high lands in 
Morange, where you live a thousand feet above the sea, there are 
three or four degrees more cold than in the lowlands of Moray, and 
the snow falls without being melted ; whereas, in coming down 
through a thousand feet of warmer air to us, it is converted into 
sleet or rain. You, Saunders, have not only a colder climate than 
we have, but a more rarefied atmosphere, which makes your pota- 
toes longer in being boiled than ours. 

Saitndebs — Tut, tut, tut 1 dinna en' sense wi' nonsense. Fat 
wad gar my tatties be langer in bilin' than yours, fin bilin' water 's 
bilin' water on hill an' dale a' the warld ower ? 

Annie — I am not surprised that you think the Captain joking, 
Saunders, for the fact he states is not generally known. 

Saundebs (staring) — Dae ye row i' the same boat? Afore lang 
ye II try tae gaur me believe the meen 's made o' green cheese, an' 
my lugs are twa paise bannocks. 

Annie — I will try to make you believe nothing but a sober truth, 
that many a traveller has experienced in mountainous districts. 
In ascending mountains, it is found by experience that the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere grows rapidly less — so much so, indeed, 
that at the height of 15,000 or 16,000 feet, breathing becomes very 
laborious in the rarefied air. At such a height, potatoes, though 
kept boiling a whole night, would not be cooked, as the famous 
traveler and naturalist, Darwin, tells in one of his humorous 
anecdotes. The reason is, Saunders, that, there being less atmos- 
pheric pressure on the water, it boils before it be nearly so hot as ' 
if it were boiled at the level of the sea. The water boils briskly, 
but it will not cook what is in the pot, at least for a very long 
time. 
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Saunders (after a pause) — That's droll. Maybe cauld water 
wad bile, wad it 1 

Captain — I see you are sceptical, Saunders, but we are telling 
you nothing but truth, demonstrated by experiments. I don't say 
cold water would boil ; but with scarcely any atmospheric pressure 
upon it, very little heat, indeed, would make it boil — so little that 
you would never boil a Swedish turnip or a cabbage stock in it. 
You have a good deal to learn about atmospheric pressure, and do 
not perhaps know that you sustain fifteen tons' weight of air, 
which would set your ribs together in the twinkling of an eye, 
were there not air in your inside to counterbalance the pressure 
outside of you. 

Saundbbs (staring) — Caiiryin' fifteen ton, am I? Fat will ye 
mak' o' me neest ? 

Annie — Science brings to light a thousand things so wonderful, 
Saunders — so unknown to common experience — that they seem quite 
incredible. But I am talking too much to-night Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I must apologise for monopolising so much of the con- 
Tersation. 

Jessie — ^We have spoken nearly an hour about rain. 

Captain — And why not, my good girl, when people have been 
talking more than six months about it 1 We have had a summer of 
rains and an autumn of storms most disastrous at sea. 

MoMTTs — More than that. Captain, there have been great inun- 
dations in Italy and Denmark, destroying much fine land, and 
doing 6ther damage, and many persons have been drowned, as we 
have all read in the newspapers, in this remarkable year of 1872. 

Man in Black — People are constantly speaking of the effects 
of rains and storms, but never think of inquiring into the causes 
of them. 

Saundbbs — "The ¥dnd bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but thou canst not tell whence it cometh, or 
whither it goeth." 

Captain — Very true, Saunders ; that is as true now as it was 
eighteen hundred years ago, taken in a certain sense ; but we know 
a great deal more than the ancients did about winds and storms. 

Clabinda — You should know well about them. Captain, for the 
weather may be said to form one of the principal studies of a 
seaman's life. 

MoMUS— The ancients had a cave with some mythical gentlemeu 
in it, who blew till they almost burst their cheeks to raise high 
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winds. To have made the thing as it ought to have been, they 
should have had a blower for every particular kind of wind. 

Captain — In that case, Mr. Momus, the ancients would have 
required to put about a dozen of puffing gentlemen into the cave — 
two for the trade winds within the Tropics, two for the Monsoons 
in ludia, one for the sea breezes, and one for the land breezes in 
warm climates, one for the Simoon, one for the Harmattan, one 
for the Sirocco, one for the Tornado, one for the Typhoon, not to 
speak of many other winds, hot and cold, that blow from all points 
of the compass. 

Annie— Of all these winds, Captain, the Simoon is perhaps the 
most dreadful. 

Captain — I '11 not say it is the most dreadful, but it is certainly 
the most killing wind that blows. It blows in the great desert of 
Africa as if it came from a furnace ; and woe to the traveller or 
caravan that is overtaken by it. The Simoon has been compared 
by travellers to the heat of a large oven when the bread is being 
taken from it. To avoid its fatal effects, travellers in the desert 
fall down on their faces, and the camels instinctively bury their 
mouths in the sand till it pass over them. The Simoon is called 
a poisonous wind, and so it is. It dries up the traveller's inside, 
makes his lips crack, his throat like an oven, parches his skin, 
makes him pant for breath, and consumes him with internal heat, 
even though he drink any quantity of water. 

Saunders — Waes me, sirs, that 's a dreedfu' win' ! 

Captain — It is, Saunders, and it is a curious fact that the wind 
called Harmattan, also a hot one, coming from the desert of 
Sahara, withering every green thing that grows, is, notwithstand- 
ing, a healthy wind. It blows towards the west shore of Africa ; 
the Simoon blows eastward. Such is the drying power of the 
Harmattan that it soon makes grass and leaves of trees so dry that 
you could rub them to dust between your fingers. It makes, as 
travellers say, household furniture crack, splits the panels of doors, 
and any furniture veneered fiies in pieces. Yet, as said, this wind 
is salubrious, curing many diseases while it lasts, and I can tell 
you, Mr. Alexander Macgregor, it would not last very long on the 
shoulders of Benrinnes before it dried up the dubs at Bourtreehil- 
lock. 

Saunders — There ye are again, endin' a gweed story wi' buff an' 
botheration. V?is ever ye in a hoorrican'. Captain ? A strong win' 
^B ae thing, but a hoorrican' 's anither. 

o 
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Captain — That I haye, and no mistake. I have seen it blowing, 
Saunders, till yon could n't hold out the point of a pen-knife to it. 

Saukdbbs— Tut, tut, tut ! wah, wah, wah 1 

Oapt AiK — Blowing almost the nose off your face ; tearing every 
yard of canvas to rags, and half -burying a ship in the sea, as she 
rolled under bare poles. I once had four hours of that kind of 
work, but I don't wish to have another hour of it. I was a young- 
ster then, in a voyage from Liverpool to Trinidad, in the West 
Indies. 

Man in Black— You were then in what may be called a focus of 
hurricanes, Captain. A dreadful one occurred in 1832 in the West 
Indies, long accounts of which appeared in the newspapers of that 
period. That hurricane travelled 2000 miles in 150 hours, and 
was among the first to show scientific men that hurricanes blow 
round a circle. 

Saundebs— Blaw roon' a circle, dae they 1 

Captain — ^Tes, there is no doubt of that, for a ship has been' be- 
calmed in the centre of a circle around which a terrible hurricane 
has been blowing. A hurricane is simply a whirlwind on a great 
scale. In autumn you may see the fallen leaves whirling on the 
voad before you. That, Saunders, is a hurricane in miniature — in 
miniature, I say ; but the real thing itself is something tremendous. 
Happily for us, it is never seen in this country. Real hurricanes 
do not travel more than about twenty degrees north or south of the 
Tropics. But, let me say, hurricanes, though destructive on land 
• and sea, have their use in the economy of Nature. 

Jessib — I do not see their use, when they drown thousands of 
people at sea, and destroy so much property on land. 

Captain — ^They do, and we lament the loss of life and property, 
but forget that, if the atmosphere were not purified by currents of 
wind blowing to and fro in it, it would become so corrupted with 
foul air rising from men, animals, decaying vegetation, and a 
hundred other things, that it would poison us. Were there no 
wind, we would soon have epidemics and plagues in earnest. 
Strong winds are a blessing ; the mischief they do is accidentaL 
Without wind we would have no clouds carried from the sea to fer- 
tilise the earth. Hurricanes are no doubt dreadful, but they cany 
health with them to man and beast. 

Man in Blaok— Tes, Captain, real hurricanes are truly tremen- 
dous. We in this Temperate Zone have often heavy gales of wind, 
but we can form but a very inadequate conception of such a hum- 
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cane as that which desolated Barbadoes in 1832, and again in 1837. 
Almost every house and tree in the island was blown down. The 
only safety for the people was to lie on thiB ground. The sea, lashed 
into spray, which was carried by the wind, rained salt water over 
the whole island, killing fresh water fish in ponds. With spray 
and dust the heavens were darkened, but every moment illuminated 
by lightning. * The roar of the tempest, the crashing of trees and 
falling houses — the strongest buildings trembling to their founda- 
tions — the darkened sky, and the incessant flashing of lightning, 
seemed to proclaim to the islanders that the end of the world had 
come. I remember of reading that, when two negroes were strug- 
gling in the dark to reach some place of safety, sparks of electricity 
passed from the one to the other, paralysing both with terror. 
This showed that not only the clouds, but the earth and everything 
on it, was charged with electricity. 

Captain— Lightning, sir, may be said to go hand-in-hand with 
hurricanes. In the one, you mention a forest was killed by lighlr 
ning, without being blown down. Another remarkable thing was, 
as I well remember reading, that trees were laid by the wind, in 
many places within the area of the hurricane, in such a manner as 
to leave no doubt that the wind moved in a circle. 

Saundebs — We may thank Providence that we dinna leeve in a 
Ian' whaur win's like that blaw. 

Man in Black — We may, Saunders ; but in the beginning of 
last century there was a storm in England, called by the historians 
the ^^ Great Storm," that was almost as dreadful as the hunicane 
in Barbadoes in 1832. 

Saunders — Tell 's aboot it, sir, for that 's comin' nearer hame. 

Man in Black — I will; but I shall be 'concise, for the ladies, 
and Momus, our friend here, may think we are spending the whole 
night on rains and storms, even though the subject be appropriate 
in a rainy and stormy season. The storm of 1703, Saunders, was 
the greatest and most destructive that has occurred in England for 
the past hundred and sixty-nine years. The summer of that year, 
like that of the present one, was very rainy, so much so that there 
had been nothing like it for the previous twelve years. The storm 
came on on the night of the 25th November, with much lightning 
and heavy rain. On the afternoon of the following day the tem- 
pest reached its height, and such a height as no man in England 
had ever before seen. The hurricane extended from the Trent in 
England to the Loire in France, and between these two points filled 

o2 
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every mind with terror in both kingdoms. The wind, as the his- 
torians of the time tell us, blew from west-south-west, and roared 
like thunder, accompanied with much lightning. The lead on 
Westminster Abbey was rolled up in a scroll similar to rolled lead 
you may see at a plumber's door. On many other churches it was 
the same, showing the hurricane power of the wind. Everywhere, 
within the limits of the dreadful tempest in Englaild, the work of 
destruction went on, till 150,000 trees, 400 windmills, and 800 
houses were blown down, and 100 churches unroofed. Many 
persons were killed by falling houses. But on the land the loss 
of life was small compared with what it was on the Thames and 
coast. 900 wherries and barges were destroyed in the Thames, and 
300 sail of ships lost. No fewer than 16,000 sheep were drowned 
by the overflowing of the Severn ; and the loss of human life 
amounted to 8000 persons, killed or drowned. 

Saundbbs — Wullowins, wullowins ! I never thocht there had been 
-sic a storm in England. 

Captain — That was the terrible night, Saunders, as I have read, 
when the Eddystone Lighthouse was blown down. Some years 
before, a man named Hejiry Winstanley built a lighthouse on the 
Eddystone Rocks as strongly as stone and iron could make it. He 
was so confident in the stability of his work that he wished he might 
be in the lighthouse in the heaviest gale, as he said, ^' that ever 
blew out of heaven.'' He happened to be in the lighthouse on the 
night of the " Great Storm of November, 1703," and when morn- 
ing dawned, aU that was left on the rock was some twisted bars of 
iron and broken chains. 

Saunders — ^Peer man, he sudna spoken sae rashly. Scotlan' 
escapit that f awtal storm — ^the great storm, as ye ca 't ; but sin' it 
raged, we 've haen mony a dreedf u' snaw-storm, killin' thoosan's o' 
sheep, an' mony cattle. My gran'father spak' aboot a storm that 
wis lang afore his day ; but he had tradeeshuns aboot it. It wii 
ca'd ^< The thirteen drifty days !" It snawed a' that time, day an' 
ziicht, withoot stoppin', an' 

Clabinda — ^Impossible, Saunders ! There never was such a snow- 
storm in Scotland. Traditions are not to be depended upon. 

Man in Black — Clarinda, your incredulity does not prove 
Saunders to be wrong. I could bring a book from our library in 
five minutes to show that he is perfectly correct. The storm he 
refers to happened, if I remember rightly, about 1620, when it 
jmowed thirteen days and nights, almost wilJiout intdrmiaBion. 
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SAUin>EBS — Thanks tae ye for that» sir. The sheep perisht in 
thoosan's, an' the shepherds made circles o' the deid anes tae 
shelter the leevin' fae the drift, an' the perishin' sheep eatit the 'oo 
aff ane anither's backs. It is said that oot o' twenty thoosan' sheep 
on Eskdale Muir, only five-an-forty survived the storm, an' mony a 
peer shepherd lost his life in 't. In my ain father's time, in the en' 
o' last century, there wis a snaw-storm — ^mair severe in the Sooth o' 
Scotlan' than here — ^that seventeen shepherds perished in ; an' I 
hae heard 'im tellin' that fin the thaw cam', at ae spot aboot the 
tap o' the Soleeway Firth, they got nearly twa thoosan' deid sheep, 
an' forty-five dogs, an' nine cattle, an' three horse, an' the bodies 
o' twa men an' ae 'oman. 

Mai? in Black — ^Tes ; here is the book. Ton were right to bring 
it, Clarinda. Let me see — quite so. The thirteen days' drift 
happened in 1620 ; and the snow-storm to which you have just 
referred, Saunders, was in 1796, of which your father could give 
you the particulars. You are very nearly correct ; the number of 
dead found at the top of the Solway Firth was 1840 sheep, three 
horses, forty-five dogs, one hundred and eighty hares, niue black 
cattle, two men, and one woman. I am not aware of so fatal a 
snow-storm having occurred in the North of Scotland, at least to 
animals ; but we have all heard or read of five or six soldiers lost 
in Glenaven on their way to Inverness, of the four or five men who 
perished after leaving Tomintoul market, and of the catastrophe 
in the deer forest of Gyock, where some gentlemen were over- 
whelmed in a hut by a descent of snow from a mountain. An 
accident more touchingly melancholy than even any of these 
happened to a bride and bridegroom crossing the Caimamount 
from Deeside to Kincardineshire. In a snow-storm they lost the 
road, and when the farmer of Knowgreens went out next morning, 
he found, within a few hundred yards of his house, the woman 
sitting, almost dead, with the dead bridegroom's head resting on 
her knee, and encompassed by her arm. 

Jessie — What a subject for sketching, or for an oil-painting ! 

Annie (sharply) — Have you no human feeling, girl ? What 's a 
picture of a scene such as that compared with the reality ? 

MoMns— I have read of a woman in England that lived eight 
days beneath the snow, and heard the bells ringing the people on 
two Sabbaths to church. 

Saunders— That maybe true, but I wad think it jimply possible. 
A sheep can leeve for weeks anaith the snaw, but it has 'oo tae keep * 
it fae the cauld. 
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CiPTAQr^Oold has less effecfc in such a case than you may think, 
Saunders, the fact being that it is much warmer beneath the snow 
than above it. Snow is a very bad conductor of heat, and, keeping 
the heat of the earth from passing o£^ it acts precisely as a blanket 
on one's bed, which keeps the natural heat of the body from being 
taken off in a frosty night. Tou, Saunders, don't wear clothes to 
keep out the cold. 

Saundebs — Mair buff an' botheration. 

Oaftaik — ^You wear clothes to keep in the heat, and put straw 
upon your potato pits to keep in the heat. Frost does not come 
up through the ground. It is the temperature of the air decreased 
to a degree that extracts the heat from the ground and from animals. 
Snow, like storms, is of great use in the economy of Nature. It is 
the farmer's friend, Saunders. It gives his wheat a warm covering, 
besides being beneficial to the soil when the thaw cymes. Bulbs, 
and roots, and plants without number, are sheltered by the snow in 
this climate of ours. In warm climates there is no use for such 
shelter, and what is useless is not found in the framework of 
Nature, but here and farther north a wise Providence has given the 
vegetable world a shelter from the severity of winter. 

SAtrNDBBS — Fat ye hae said. Captain, comes tae this — ^that oor 
complaints aboot storms o' win' an' snaw are feelish, for a' dee 
gweed. But snaw or nae snaw, I '11 hae tae be gaun hame. 
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TiiAOE OF Meetingi — Mcm m Black's House. Membei^a dmmg, 

Clarinda — ^This is not the first time, Flora, we IiaTe heard Mr. 
Momus denouncing what he calls fashionable female education. 

Floba — We cannot change fashions, Mr. Momus, unless perhaps 
in dress. Do you mean the accomplishments of us ladies deserve 
nothing but ridicule ? 

MoMtTS — Far from it, my lady— far, far from it. We are simply 
speaking about the sphere, socially and politically, within wMch 
ladies should confine themselves. Over and over again we have 
discossed the question of fashionable female education, and have 
condemned it ; but that is not our present topic. 

Floba— Is it your belief that fashionable female education goes 
to make bad wives, then ? 

Man in Black — Permit me to say that is a rather nice question 
to answer. In such a question the word ^'bad" has a wide and 
yagne meaning. The moral education of our young ladies vs fault- 
less, unless the effect that trashy novels may have on their minds. 
They are taught in all the virtues that ought to adorn their sex, 
and morally few of them stultify their youthful training. But 
morals form only one part, and no very large part, of fashionable 
female education. You are made to learn music, drawing, French, 
and I know not what more in the way of accomplishments, to the 
utter neglect of everything connected with domestic economy. Can 
the woman make a good wife who knows nothing about housekeep- 
ing ? Marry a young lady, put her into a splendidly furnished 
house with many apartments, and three or four servants, and of 
what use is she 1 How much is wasted that might be saved if she 
had been taught the simple art of housekeeping, which she ought 
to have learned as carefully as her husband, if in business, learned 
book-keeping. 

Captain — I think the tide is turning in that same afi!air, sk. 
Oar nziddld dlasBes are beginning to be impressed with the necesaky 
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of teaching their daughters housekeeping, which will certainly, 
make young ladies better qualified to keep houses when they get 
them. 

MoMUS — Every woman beneath the rank of a lady of fortune 
ought to leam to make her own clothes and her husband's dinner. 
She may not need to make either, but she cannot tell what is to be 
her fate. The ability to do that is easily carried about with her, 
and will not be a mote on her dress on her marriage day. 

Saundebs — Comin' laicher doon tae yer common fouk aboot 
toons, a gran' point in trainin' young women sud be tae dreill them 
thoroughly in cleanliness. The Dutch, I 'm tauld, are the cleanest 
fouk in the warld ; neist tae them the English ; an' in the third 
rank comes Scotlan'. 

Captain — I'm not very sure if you give Scotland fair play, 
Saunders. At all events, our middle and upper classes are as dean 
as the English are. 

Clabinda — Generally, it is said, the wives of our artizans are 
not so thoroughly cleanly in their persons and houses as their sister- 
hood in England, but it is agreed upon all hands that the Scotch 
are improving immensely in cleanliness, and will very soon be equal 
to the English — I mean, of course, the wives of artizans and la- 
bourers. 

Amelia — Are our Scotch towns not as cleanly kept as the 
. English ones ? 

Captain — Well, I have been in not a few towns between John 
CGroat's and the Land's End, and I would say we are not very 
much behind the English in the cleanliness of our towns. Our 
streets are well kept, well paved, and have underground sewerage ; 
but when a Scotchman enters an English workman's house, he sees 
everything clean to perfection— more so than in his own country. 

Clabinda (seriously) — A time has again come when public autho- 
rities and private people should clean streets and houses thoroughly. 
You see by the newspapers, Mr. Momus, that cholera morbus is 
again coming from the East towards this country, and has mani- 
fested itself in Prussia. 

Captain — I do not know how it was, but I paid much attention 
to cholera, and, I may say, watched the progress of it round the 
world. 

Man in Black — Give us a sketch of it, if you please, Captain. 
The subject is deeply interesting. 

Captain— It was the month of August, let me tell you, in the year 
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1817, that the cholera first broke out at Jessore. For two months 
previous to that, it had shown itself in the southern districts of 
Bengal, but no city had been attacked, nor had the disease assumed 
that virulency which afterwards characterised its progress. Jessore 
is a populous city, you must know, and in the course of three weeks 
seven thousand had fallen victims to the new and dreadful pesti- 
lence. In two months ten thousand died. Happy would it have 
been for mankind if cholera had ended where it began, gentlemen. 
It had not been many days in Jessore when it began to ascend the 
Ganges, not creeping slowly along the banks of the river, but, like 
a destroying angel, depopulating one village after the other, until it 
arrived at Calcutta, whose inhabitants trembled in consternation 
and horror. In this journey of one hundred miles the pestilence 
kept close by the river, and left more than twenty thousand 
blackened corpses behind it. After ravaging the capital city of 
Bengal, it continued its desolating course up the Ganges, striking 
off on both sides and proceeding up the tributaries of the great 
river, carrying death and terror with it. At Benares, fifteen 
thousand perished in two months. The English army was then 
just preparing for the Pindarree war, under the Marquis of Hast- 
ings. He had reason to deprecate a more terrible enemy than the 
best disciplined army in the world would have been. At Gorrak- 
pore, tlurty thousand natives were cut off in a month — a foretaste 
of what might be expected. I hear your whispers of compassion, 
Saunders. The army was attacked. It consisted of ten thousand 
troops and eighty thousand camp followers. In twelve days nine 
thousand men fell under cholera, to rise no more. For a time the 
disease, as it were, crept about among the most wretched of the 
Hindoos that had followed the army ; but, as if springing from a 
sleep, it indiscriminately seized Hindoo and European, male and 
female, from the child of a span long to the man of grey hairs. 
This was in the summer of 1818. By the end of that year, or in 
about the space of eighteen months from its first appearance, the 
cholera had traversed the whole of Northern India, from the mouth 
of the Ganges to the confines of the Punjaub. But, while thus 
crossing the Peninsula of India from east to west, another stream 
of cholera had been proceeding from north to south, along the 
coast of Goromandel, visiting Madras, and reaching even the island 
of Ceylon. In that direction the scourge was also dreadful. In 
one word, the cholera spread nearly over the whole of India. 
From the year 1817 to 1880 the number that perished in Hindostan 
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from the pestilence has been computed at more than eighteen 
millidns. 

Saunders — Waes me, sirs ! waes me ! 

Captain — Is my narrative tiring you, Sanhders ? 

Saundbes— Far fae't, far fae't. Gang on, gang on. 

Captain — Cholera, you must understand, was not confined to 
India in the early stages of its progress, for no sooner had the fear- 
ful disease appeared at the Delta of the Ganges, than it divided 
into two great streams. One of these, as I have said, went up the 
river, and a lateral stream went to the southward, as far as Cey- 
lon. But a great stream from Jessore, which may be called the 
focus, if you please, ladies and gentlemen, proceeded along the 
eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal, not less fatal in its progress 
than that which devastated northern India. It was not, however, 
quite so rapid in its course. In 1819 it entered the kingdom of 
Arracan, and while directing its course along the peninsula of Ma^ 
lacca, it also ran northwards through Slam, in the capital of which 
40,000 perished in a few weeks. Saunders, just keep your feelings 
down till I finish my history. This occurred before the scourge 
had made muchi progress in ihe Malay peninsula, but by the month 
of October, that is in the year I8I9, not only the Malays felt the 
plague, but also the inhabitants of Sumatra, Borneo, Java, and 
Penang. How many other islands may have suffered I know not, 
but while thousands of naked barbarians perished on these and the 
smaller islands in that part of the Pacific, the cholera marched 
northwards, and entered the empire of China. In the city of Can- 
ton, and in every large city of the Celestial Empire, thousands 
died. At Pekin the mortality was so dreadful that the Govern- 
ment was obliged to bury the dead at the public expense. This 
was in 1820 ; and the cholera, as if determined to visit the remotest 
spots, ravaged even the Philippine Islands. In short, gentlemen, in 
order to grasp the idea of what occurred in Eastern Asia, it is only 
necessary to mention the space over which the pestilence travelled 
in Httle more than two years. The length of its route from north 
to south may be set down at 3900 miles, and from east to west at 
3000 — an area within which there is more than half of the human 
race. 

Man in Black — ^May it not be possible that the inmiense snow- 
clad mountains that skirt northern India formed a rampart in the 
way of the plague, the keen frosty air upon them checking the pro- 
gress of the atmospheric poison that ran, as it were, round Iheir 
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Bouthem and eastern basis, spreading death over India^ and reach- 
ing even to China in the north ? 

Captain — I have heard that idea suggested before ; but in the 
meantime, with your permission, I will finish what I intended, and 
that was to give a brief sketch of the history of cholera until it ar- 
rived in Britain in 1831. 

Saundebs — Dinna interrup' 'im^ gin ye please, air. I wad like 
the hale story aboot cholVa. 

Captain — I have said, ladies and gentlemen, that one stream of 
cholera passed from east to west across India, from the Ganges to 
the Punjaub. As it was advancing, nothing was more natural than 
to expect that it would pursue its course directly westward, and 
enter Persia ; but this was not the case. Instead o{ crossing the 
Indus, the devastating pestilence stopped short on the confines of 
the Punjaub, to show the world how capricious it could be in passing 
from one country to another. I said that while one grdat stream 
was moving westward up the Ganges, and another northward to 
China, a third — I may say a smaller one — ^proceeded southward along 
the western shores of the Bay of Bengal to Ceylon. It was hardly 
to be expected that that stream would visit England, but it would 
seem that such was in reality the case, for no sooner did cholera ob- 
tain a footing in the Island of Ceylon, than, all at once, as if with 
one bound, it sprang south and almost right across the Indian Ocean. 
The Mauritius and Island of Bourbon were attacked, as if the angel 
of death intended to devastate Africa, or go round the Cape of 
Good Hope. It might have been thought that Madagascar would 
have been visited ; but instead of that, what do you think ? neither 
that island nor Africa were touched by cholera, which, taking an- 
other leap, cleared the whole length of Africa, and fixed on the city 
of Muscat, on the southern extremity of the Arabian peninsula. 
It may have come across the Ariabian Sea direct from India, but at 
a}l events the great stream that ravaged the north of ELindostan 
did not travel by land round the top of that sea, for the intervening 
countries were not afiected. 

Saundebs — Tak' a breath. Captain. 

Captain — Just let me go a-head. Scarcely had the inhabitants of 
Muscat been seized when the plague entered the Persian Gulf ; and, 
as was the case with the Ganges, it kept close by the water's side 
until it arrived at Bussorah, where 18,000 died. It next appeared 
at the port of Bender- Abassia, a sea-port in Persia. Here the 
moxtaUty was so dreadful that the bazaars were shut, the town 
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deserted, and the dead left nnbnried. But what Beems very strange, 
ladies and gentlemen, the stream of cholera here again divided 
itself into two branches, wluch I shall notice generally, without 
entering into particulars. It was not until the year 1821, or four 
years after it appeared, that any country westward of the Indian 
Peninsula was affected. It was in that year that the new pestilence 
entered the Persian Gulf, and then dividing, as I have said, into 
two streams about Bussorah, the one ascended the river Euphrates, 
running through Mesopotamia, and making dreadful havoc in 
Bagdad. 

Man in Black (aside) — How thoroughly he knows the geography 
of the world. ^ 

Captain — Here it rested during the winter of J^21 ; but in the 
spring of 1822 it again appeared between the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and, advancing towards Syria, it broke out at Aleppo. Here again 
it rested fbr the winter, and in the spring of 1823 it attacked the 
Syrian towns, on the border of the Mediterranean, and nearly 
reaching Egypt in its devastating career, it ceased to advance 
further in that direction. This was one of the streams I have 
mentioned. The other passed right thr&ugh the centre of Persia. 
It too rested during the winter of 1821, but in the following autumn 
it reached Ispahan, the capital of the Persian Empire, and again 
rested until the following spring. Its progress was slower in 1822 
than in 1821, but in 1823 it reached the shores of the Caspian Sea, 
and attacked Astrachan, at the mouth of the Volga. Astrachan, 
you are aware, is a Russian city ; and, singularly enough, the sea- 
men in the Russian fleet were the first to suffer. 216 of them were 
suddenly seized, of whom no fewer than 144 died. As soon as the 
Emperor knew that the disease had entered his dominions he in- 
stantly sent six eminent physicians to Astrachan. A Board of 
Health was established, every precaution was taken, and, compara- 
tively speaking, few cases occurred. Winter came on, cholera 
disappeared, and here again a very singular fact in the history of 
the disease has to be recorded. It broke out at Astrachan in 
September, 1823, and though it lay dormant during the winter, it 
was expected to revive in the following spring. But it did not 
revive ; it slept for five years, and the inhabitants of Europe were 
relieved irom the apprehension caused by a dreadful pestilence 
that for seven years had been raging in Asia, and gradually coming 
westward. The cholera was, however, only sleeping — it was not 
dead ; for, in the end of 1828, it re-appeared— where do you think ? 
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— ^nearly at the very spot which it had reached in its progress west- 
ward five years before — at Orenburg, a city with about 20,000 of a 
population, near the extremity of European Russia. In 1830 Astra- 
chan was re-visited ; and in one month, the month of August, 
25,000 perished in the town and province. Ascending the Volga, 
as twelve years before it had ascended the Ganges, cholera now 
invaded Europe, and soon appeared in Moscow, the ancient capital 
of Russia. The- Emperor I^icholas, regardless of his personal 
safety, hastened to the spot, and, dividing the city into 47 com- 
partments, established hospitals for the sick ; and, believing the 
disease to be contagious, he placed a military cordon round the 
infected parts of the town. Even he himself submitted to an eight 
days' quarantine before he left Moscow, so as to give his subjects 
an example of his obedience to the sanitary laws. What effect 
these laws may have had I know not, but in the course of one 
month 2989 of the inhabitants of Moscow died. Cholera having 
proceeded so far to the northward, St. Petersburg and the shores 
of the Baltic were next pointed to as likely to suffer ; but, as if by 
another whim in its progress, it seized on Poland, invading Hungary 
and Germany, almost at the same time, in the summer of 1831. 
In November in that same year it showed itself in Sunderland. 
I know I have been tedious, but let me say that it spread over 
central Europe in 1831, and after declaring itself in Sunderland, 
it travelled slowly north to Edinburgh, and appeared there in 
January, 1832. Its ravages in Britain are well known to you all — . 
20,000 are said to have been carried off by it ; but, great as the 
mortality was, it was nothing when compared with, the ravages of 
cholera in Asia, and in some European kingdoms much less popu- 
lous than Britain. In the year 1832 it crossed the Atlantic. It 
spread through Upper and Lower CJEtnada, and the United States. 
It passed through the Indian country to the west. It reached the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean, thus making the entire circuit of the 
world in fifteen years from the time of its first appearance at Jessore, 
and killing fifty millions of people. 

Saunders— Dae ye think it 's in the air 1 

Man* in Black — If it be in the air, how, it may be asked, could 
it travel against the monsoons of India, and defy all changes of 
temperature— dry, moist, hot, and cold? Tet it must be in the 
air, for, otherwise, how could it affect nations thousands of miles 
apart, that have no intercourse with each other, and follow a course, 
lor ezmnple, along the banks of a river. An experiment tried at 
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Alexandria a month or two ago seems to leave no doubt of cholera 
being in the air. A piece of flesh was elevated above that part of 
the city, affected by cholera, and another piece was similarly ele- 
vated at some distance from the city. When that above the city 
was taken down it was found to be putrid ; while in the other case 
the flesh was found perfectly free from taint of any sort. I give 
you the story as I read it. 

Caftaiit — And I will give you a story that will make your hair 
stand on end. I was in Quebec in 1832, when the cholera was at 
its worst in that city. The people got a notion into their heads 
that drinking rum would keep it off, and for a week or ten days 
they drank like fish. But men cannot always keep themselves 
drunk, and when the inhabitants began to get sober the plague 
struck them down in hundreds. It was terrible among the ships. 
IMLany vessels nearly lost their crews altogether. I lost only one 
man. I was sitting beside him on a log of wood one day making 
some calculations. He was drinking coffee, and holding his tin in 
one hand and his biscuit in the other. He said to me, '^ Captaiu, 
I have taken cholera." So he had. He felt the cramps in his 
arms, and in less than half-an-hour he was lying stretched on deck, 
with his eyes sunk, his face as black as a pot, and four or five of the 
stowers of the wood rubbing him to keep the cramp away from his 
heart. A boat was manned, and I went with him to the hospital. 
When the boat struck the beach at the door of it, and I had told 
my errand, an official asked his age, his name, his countiy, and 
what ship he belonged to. I answered him in all, the poor fellow 
in the boat meanwhile lying rigid in the cramps. '^Plase yer 
honour," said the fellow, with a strong Irish brogue, " and what is 
his religion f ' That I did not exactly know, but said he was a 
Protestant, which made the poor lad open his eyes, and, in agony, 
exclaim, "No ; I am a Catholic ! " "And in that yer right, my 
bhoy," said the Irishman, "and the Blessed Virgin befriend ye. 
Let them help you this way." We carried him into the hospital, 
and left him. I went back in the evening to see how he was, and 
the scene I witnessed will never leave my memory. The hospital 
was a long, low-roofed, one-storey, shed-looking house, quite dose 
to the river-side. The beds were in rows on each side of it. I had 
scarcely entered the door of the place, which was very dark, when 
I met two half-drunk Irishmen carrying out a dead man. These 
were the nurses. I stood till one of them returned. I could not 
Me distinctly the faces of the men in their beds, but there wai 
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deep Bigliing and moaning eyerywhere aronnd me. Some were 
muttering prayers, some were complaining piteously, and one said, 
addressing me, ''Are you a doctor? all the doctors are dead, or 
have deserted us.'' Suppress your feelings, ladies. The words 
were scarcely out of his mouth when in came the Irishman nurse, 
more than three sheets in the wind. Staggering up, he said, '' And 
were ye after wanting to see the bhoy ye brought here, sur ? Troth, 
I scarcely know where he is lying, for we have carried out • three 
since he came in, and the beds are shifted ; but follow me,*' con- 
tinued Pat, " and we'll seek for him." As I followed, he laid his 
hands upon one bed after another. Some of the poor fellows in 
them, all but dead in the cramps, remained silent, others groaned. 
When he heard a groan his exclamation was, '' Poor bhoy, the 
Mother of God befriend ye !" At length we came to the bed of the 
young man I was seeking. It was silent as the grave. ** Terence," 
said I. His name was Terence O'Brien, from Waterford. 
'' Terence," said I, but there was no answer. I laid my hand on 
his heart above the clothes, and felt it beating. It was so dark 
that I could scarcely see his face. He was just alive. The terrible 
cramps were upon him. I was so much affected I could not speak 
for a moment ;. but the Irishman, after laying his hand on the 
dying man's heart, as I had done, staggering as he did so, broke 
silence with, '' An' it's yerself that's alive yet, bhoy ; ye may get 
over it, but the cramp is sore upon yer." I left the place with 
horror and pity in my mind, and got word in the morning that 
Terence was found dead half-an-hour after I^ left the hospital 

Mam in Black — The cholera was dreadful in Dumfries — ^more 
fatal than in any other town in the Three Kingdoms. 

Oaftain— Some of the fishing villages on our eastern coast 
suffered severely, the fishers paying a severe penalty for the 
"mussel-middens" at their doors, and heaps of garbage fester- 
ing in the sun, as may yet be seen not far from us, in the fishing 
villages on this side of the Moray Firth. There are no police 
regulations in them, and the Boards of Health seem quite dormant. 
If cholera come, it will act the part of scavenger with a besom of 
destruction, as it did in the fishing villages of Ferryden and 
Auchmithie, on the coast of Forfarshire, in both of which " mussel- 
middens " and putnf ying fish garbage were the order of the day 
when cholera visited them. 

CiiABiNDA — What would you have the Boards of Health in this 
diatiict to do, Captain ? 
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CAJnAiJX — Wash, wash with lime. Clean, scrub, and make 
everything as pure as pure can be. A number of years ago, when 
we were threatened with cholera, the Elgin authorities divided the 
town into districts, and greatly improved its sanitary condition; 
but, when apprehension died away, so did our efforts to clean the 
town. This, that, and the other obstacle was thrown in the way 
of purifying our atmosphere. It was, we were told, a great hard- 
ship to deprive poor people of keeping ash-pits at their doors, and 
pig-styes besides, for otherwise they could not pay their rents. All 
this, and much more apologetic pernicious nonsense of the same 
kind, was talked in our Police Commission, and thus we have been 
jogging on, and are perfectly ready to nurse cholera by filth if it 
shall make its appearance among us. It begins among the poorest 
of the poor almost always. Clean their houses, and extend a gene- 
rous benevolence towards them, for their worn-down constitutions, 
by privation — by insufficient food and clothing — predisposes them 
to cholera ; and their better-to-do neighbours suffer from the 
indigence of the poor in the forms of disease and death. 

Man m Black — The nature of the plague, as we have been say- 
ing to-night, is not understood ; but that is not to prevent 
us from taking every precaution against it. .All experience 
shows this ; and it should be sounded in the public's ears with a 
brazen trumpet, from stentorian lungs, that filth, overcrowding, 
bad water, intemperance, and destitution, feed and spread cholera. 
This fact ought to be ever before the eyes of our Police and Boards 
of HealtL They ought to ask, with the sanitary poet — 

Are there numerous cellars piled 

With filth of many a year ; 
Or rooms with rotting damp defiled. 
And alleys where the sun ne'er smiled, 
Darkling and drear? 

Offensive perfumes-HStink and stench 

From slaughter-house and sewer, 
And oosdng gas from opened trench. 
The effluvia of the pools that drench 
Courtyards impure? 

Saundebs — Nane o' that in the country, sir — nane — ^an' that kts 
the like o' me leeve in safety fin the pestilence comes tae toons an' 
waulks at noon-day. We read o* plagues in the Bible, an' o* Aaron 
gaun in atween the leevin* an' the deid, and the plague was steyed. 
That's fat Buirds o' Health an' doctors sud dee. They sud gae in 
atween the leevin' an the deid ; but cholera seems tae tak' its aia 
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time. Like the win', it cometh whaur it listeth ; ye hear the cry 
o* horror an' lamentation, but whence the destroyer cometh, or 
whither it goeth, nane can tell. 

Man in BLACK-:-Beside8 the plagues mentioned in Holy Writ, 
we read of others, Saunders, ten times more destructive than any 
that afflicted the Jewish nation. Grecian and Roman historians 
tell lis of dreadful plagues. In the year 262, in the reign of 
Gallienus, a plague visited the city of Rome, and is said to have 
struck down about .five thousand daily. In the reign of Jus- 
tinian, in 544, in Constantinople, one thousand grave-diggers were 
not sufficient, it is recorded, to bury the dead. This terrible 
plague, for its destruction of mankind, has no equal in the history 
of the world. Not even cholera itself has been so fatal to our race. 
It continued to appear in different countries, and at different times, 
from 550 till 1355, or for a period of eight hundred years. It 
visited Marseilles in 588, and the French gave it the name of peatia 
inquvnaria. In the seventh century it spread over Saxony and sur- 
rounding countries ; in the eighth century it embraced the whole of 
Germany. It is recorded to have visited Germany six times, and 
so dreadful was the mortality that the Germans believed all man- 
kind doomed to destruction. Nothing was done to check its 
progress. It spread absolute despair wherever it appeared. In the 
twelfth century it remained in Germany twenty-five years. In the 
thirteenth century, a yet more malignant type of it was brought into 
Europe from the East by the Crusaders, and between the yean 
1347 and 1350 it spread over the whole of Europe, not sparing 
Britain, in which it was called the Black Death. The historians of 
the period say it cut down more than one-third of mankind — ^that 
the living could scarcely bury the dead, and that in every house 
the destroying angel had victims. 

Saundbes— Dreedfu', dreedfu', sirl Wis the nater o't ony- 
thing like chol'ra, d'ye ken ? 

Captain— And what of the plague of 1666, so dreadful in Lon- 
don, and so minutely described by Daniel Defoe ? 

Man in Black — One at a time, gentlemen. In answer to your 
question, Saunders, I say the symptoms of cholera were in some 
respects different from those of the Black Death. In both there 
was entire prostration of strength, blackness of skin arising from 
stagnated blood, and a burning thirst. But in the old plague, 
as it may be called, buboes, carbuncles, and livid spots appeared 
on different parts of the body, especially on the groin, arm-pits, and 
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other places. In ihany cases, yellow and black spots covered the 
whole body. These symptoms do not belong to cholera, and medi- 
cal men say they are the peculiar characteristics of the plagae, 
which, like cholera, kills its victims in a day, and often in a few 
holirs. ^e effect of the disease, as all medical men agree, u 
to produce a great diminution of the vital energy. So rapid is it 
*ih its operation, that the nervous system cannot counteract the 
'effects of the poison. 

Saukdebs — Is 't smittin', like sma'-poz or teephus fiver ? 

Man in Black— Mr. Madden, a great authority on the matter, 
says the plague is both contagious and infectious — that is, Saunders, 
it may be communicated either by touch or by breath. The same 
writer says malaria originates in the decomposition of vegetable 
'matter, and that plague arises from the decomposition of animal 
matter, both depending on heat and moisture, and a peculiar state 
of the atmosphere. 

Camain — That maybe true ; it looks very probable ; but, letting 
doctors differ, all the world knows that cholera in its death-march 
defies climatic influences. It marches against the wind — against the 
liot blast in the desert of Arabia, and against the blood-congealing 
winds from the Pole. It moved forward and raged in Russia when, 
as has been said, the ground was covered with deep snow, and the 
livers with thick ice. If cholera be in the air, how, it may be asked, 
can it defy the wind and all changes of temperature ? The answer 
is that it moves with men and what pertains to them. No fact 
connected with cholera is better established than that it moves in 
the routes of commierce, which would seem to prove it goes with men 
or things. Caravans carry it through the Arabian deserts. Pil- 
grims und traders on the land, and ships and boats on the rivers of 
India, spread it over the whole of that country and the surrounding 
ones. Pilgrims and merchants carry it from India, where it always 
is,M;o Mecca, to Cairo, to Alexandria, to Constantinople, and from 
Constantinople it sdon reaches France and Spain. The northern 
route of it. is by the Caspian Sea and the Volga, as has been said 
to-hight. It sails up the Volga in boats, or travels along its banks 
With cUrty, sheepskin-clad Russians, or it marches with Russian or 
Prussi&n armies, as it did in its first progress westward. From 
Britain in 1832 it Went to Ireland, then crossed the Atlantic, then 
traversed the Continent of North America, and in the year 1834 it 
was lost on the seaboard of the Pacific, as I have already told you. 

'SAtrNnsBS^Wow me, sin ! that 's yawfu' ; an' is 'nt droll it disns 
touch beavto— horsoi cattle, or sheep 1 
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Captain — ^That's Yih&i no son of Adam can give a reason for. 

Saundebs — Weel, weel, than, we maun jist lippen tae Provedence 
for His protecshun. 

Captaiit — That 's very good in its way, Saunders ; but the saying 
all over Christendom among wise men is that God helps only those 
who help themselves. The army of Oliver Cromwell was a religious 
one^ and prayed before and after battles. They spoke much of 
trust in Heaven for victories. Cromwell said, " Trust in God, but 
keep your powder dry," and we will all do weU to act on the same 
principle with plague when it threatens to come to our doors. 

Saxtndbbs — Soon' doctrine. An' noo I maun gang awa' hame. 
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Sattndebs — ^Look, look ! doon tae Letterlannach there. Tliat 'b 
the Koorcmt fouk gaun awa hame. They waur here aboot an oor 
sin-syne — mair than therty o' them— an' Crafts, an' Rinaitin, an' 
Recletich, an' Achmore, an', better than a', the minister himsel', 
wi' them. 

Amelia — Had they a pic-nic here ? 

Saundebs — Na ; they 're gaun doon tae Dufftoon tae their den- 
nar, an' they hae been takin' refreshments in Letterie's afore they 
tak' the road. 

Clabinda — There are five or six conveyances there, and hearty 
cheers follow them as they leave. I hope they have enjoyed a 
pleasant excursion. 

Sauitobes— They a' say sae, at onyrate. I had a weesit o' some 
o' them afore they took the hull, an', be 't rizzen or nane, they 
garred me come here wi' them, though I had tae gang hame again, 
an' come back tae this meetin' o' the Club. But, apairt fae the 
Ireenship o* the thing, my traivel wisna ill-warred, for I saw 
Maister Stewart, fae Elgin, takin' their photergraphs here, wi' a 
boxie on three stickies, an' a muckle gless on the en' o't. 

Captain — That 's quite a novelty here, at anyrate. Mr. Stewart, 
I Buppose, is the first who ever took photographs on the top of this 
mountain. 

Saundbbs— Wow me, sirs ! he had a sod, sod bisness afore he 
got it deen. The win' wis as strong as it is i'-the-noo, an' it shook 
his boxii) on three stickies the first time, an' spoilt the thing a'the- 
gither. An' forby, he bruik a bottlie o' comwustibles, an' made 
his han'a aa black 'a ink. An' he had loons cairryin' water up the 
hull tae 'm, an' he had a roun' bittikie o' a tentie, that he ran intae 
like a mouse, tae bring oot the figures in the dark, as he tell't me. 
It 'b a wonnerfu' inwention that photergraphin'. Ane wad maistly 
think there wis black airt in% for it's the licht that pits the 
eemage o' a body> or a cum fouk, on a bittie o' gless. Fat will the 
WMld nae oome tae t 
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Captadt— Some of you were talkmg about the climate that was 
once here. It is severe enough now, anyhow. Your faces, ladies, 
are getting into all the colours of the rainbow. I, for myself, at 
anyrate, shall splice the main brace from my pocket pistoL Let 
there be Glenlivet all round, saving and excepting the fair ones, to 
whom I recommend sherry. 

Clabinda — Tou are beginning soon with refreshments, Captain. 

Captain— Nat a bit of it. It blows hard here— half-a-gale of 
wind, and how cold the air is ! Your healths in a dram — ^genuine 
Glenlivet. Bad hick to it— the wind has blown it all out of the 
glass. 

Saundebs — I hae seen the win' play ithers the same trick here, 
afore noo. Ye hae nae bield there. Come this gate, an' 1 11 hirsel 
yont tae mak room for ye. Sit doon here, aside the leddies an' me, 
an' lat 's leuk roun' aboot 's. 

Man in Black — That, Mr. Macgregor, is what we have come 
here for. The prospect — ^the prospect is very grand, and how very 
favourable the day is for seeing far around us. 

Amelia — We are here, I am told, according to the last measure- 
ment of the mountain, more than two thousand seven hundred and 
fifty feet above the sea. 

MoMUS— Yes ; and one would fancy that at such an elevation 
ten thousand hills would be seen ; but, so far is it from being so, 
scarcely any hills are seen, for all under a thousand feet form a 
dark floor beneath and around us, leaving nothing but mountain- 
tops as high as this, or higher, rising above a brown sea of hills. 

Captain (from the top of the rocks) — Here, upon this Scurran 
of Lochterlandoch, the Macgregor of Bourtreehillock has pointed 
out to me eleven counties — Caithness, Sutherland, Ross, Inver- 
ness, I^aim, Moray, Banff, Aberdeen, Perth, Kincardine, and 
Stirling. 

Man in Black — Stirling is more in the mind than the eye, I am 
afraid, but I shall not be positive about it. How did you overlook 
Cromarty ? That would have made eleven without Stirling ; or 
you might have taken Forfarshire as well as Kincardine, when 
Lbchnagar and Mount Battock are within our view. 

Saunders — I wis pleased wi' alaiven, but ye wad mak' twal' or 
therteen coonties within sicht, sir, an' I winna ca' ye vrang, for 
I 'm nae weel acquant wi' the Grampians, on the borders o' Angus 
an' Meams. 

CLABiNDA^Eleven counties ! Where would one ^o to ^et such 
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Mioiher Tiew? The prospect from Clany HHIb i« yexy extensiTe, 
b«t nothing to thu. 

Bavndhbs— Ye wad ride ten hone blin' afore ye got sic anither 
yleWi madam. That fae the CaimgormB ia naething till% oonletf 
y« waur tae traiTel roon' the taps o' them, an' there never wis a 
•ummor day lang aneuch for uc a journey. Losh me ! jiat look roon* 
yt), Xina that & gran'— a glorious prospec' ? I mairvel yer Elgin 
fouk dinna oome here tae hand their pic-nics, instead o' rinnin' tae 
iouns whaur they see naething but hooses, an' swallow reek. 
Mr. Momus, ye 're a great han' at dim'in' hills, an' for kennin' 
a* ye see fae the taps o' them Lat 's hear yer notions aboot fat ye 
s«e fae this Sourran o' Letterlannach. 

M0MX7B — ^You are quite correct, Saunders, in saying the view is 
more extensiye here than ^om the top of the Oaimgorms, which 
you see away on your right hand yonder. Here we see, as it were, 
the whole mass of the Cairngorms, yet mottled with winter snow, 
though the sun of July shines upon them. Shiehallion, in Perth- 
shire, more to the south there, seems also speckled with snow. 
Had we a better view of Ben-Nevis, whose conical top peeps, as 
It were, over the shoulders of Ben- Alder, we should see more snow. 
There, in that same direction, lies the solitary Loch Erricht, and 
the wide wilderness of Rannoch. There, too, lies the Forest of 
Drumouohter, whose deer now hear the whistle of the railway 
engine more than fifteen hundred feet above the sea. Still more 
to the right hand lie the mountains of Badenooh and Lochaber, 
ttie vast Monadhleadh range, covering hundreds of square miles, 
and giving unnumbered tributaries to the Spey and Findhom. 
1 can see the black, huge mass of Oraigellachie that in days of yore 
was the watch-tower of the Olan Grant, when revenge, blood, and 
)4under engaged the attention of rude barons and their dansmea 
There the country is beautiful. Who can pass Rothiemurchus and 
Kinrara without admiring them ? Qrantown and Oastle Qrant lie 
neareTi and there are the Oromdale hills, rendered famous by a 
skinnish that a song has magnified into a great battle. Tulchan 
Uodge is down thoroi the shooting lodge of Mr. Bass, M.P., and 
the yearly temporary residence of the celebrated John Bright. 
Hiill nearer ataixda tlie fine baronial residence of Sir George 
Maopherton Gnuxt of IWlindalloch. There, in the foreground of 
our i^oture, 8ivoy and Aven mingle their waters in the midst of 
nylvau •oei^ery, im which the eye delights to dwell. Am I wearying 
y^ur patlttuoei ladies «ud gentlemen t 
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SciUNDSBS — Gweed bless ye ! na. Hand o^n, baud on. 

MoMua — Oyer Spey appear the Braemoray and Mannoch HiUsi 
and, along the broad face of the MannochSy Knockando spreads 
its green face to the sun. We fancy we could almost leap across 
Spey to the village of Archiestown, and to the wood-ei^boe^omod 
mansion-houses of Wester and Easter Elchies. Carron Oottage, 
the favourite residence of Mr. Grant, laird of Carron, Charleystown 
of Aberlour, and the fine mansion-house of Aberlour, all lie, it 
may be said, at the foot of the mountain, and farther down Spey 
delightfully situated Amdilly, the village of Kothes, the fertile 
Glen of Kothes, Orton, and Castle Gordon, all enrich the landscape 
with their beauties. The top of BenaigeU) on the low shoulder of 
which Arndilly House stands^ is a thousand feet beneath us, 
scarcely at all obstructing our view. In my rapid survey from 
west to east I have looked down, as it wexeif among my feet, glanc- 
ing along fifty miles or more of the valley of Spey. In the back- 
ground of the picture we see the hills of Caitl^le6s, Sutherlai^d, 
and Ross, from Ben-Wyvis in the west to Wick in the eas^i. llie 
Soutera of Cromarty seem quite near, to the east of which is the 
famous Dunrobin Castle. On thi» side the placid waters of the 
Moray Firth, the sands of Culbin are seen, reaching eas,i and west. 
There they lie, a dreary wilderness, a miniature African desert of 
blowing sand, covering the ruins of what was once one o£ the. finest 
estates in the fair land of Moray. We were nearer theiu wh^n we 
were on the Brownmuir Hill. A feeling of sadness comj^oyev me 
in looking upon such desolation. There the wild If^dho^ after 
a course of fifty miles, enters the sea, after emei^ng fro^if^.gorge 
celebrated in the romantic scenery of the Horth. Oiv ox^ sidjs 
of it is Damaway Castle, belonging to the Earla oi Aj^p^^a^ who 
have held lands there for centuries ; on the other is the ipAns^ion- 
hoiise of the Oummings of Altyre, the descendants o| the I^o^qo^s 
that landed with the Conqueror. There, to the eastwa^i^ ^9 ^^ 
rests on Elgin, only a part of which is seen. Over Ladyhill^ with 
its monument to the last Duke of Gordon, I see the new d^ur^ of 
Duffus, Lossiemouth, Spynie, the Quariywood Hill, also Burj^ead 
and Koseisle. But why need I enumerate objects with which you 
are all so familiar? Carron, embosomed in wood down ther«( in 
the foreground of our northern picture, is a pretty spot — ^xocks • 
overlooking Spey making it romantic as well as eQ^Ivan in scc^pxy. 
Three mansion-houses are near at hand — Wester Elchies, iRiiAter 
Elchies, and the charming house o£ AbecLour ; 9^i. to. th9 ip^t. 
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H»h>>tfy Av^ mingles with Spey, the model of a baronial castle — 
V^. \u\i«Ulooh. There stands to the east the Black Hill at Garmouth, 
^iiv^^ 8pey enters the sea^ and there the Bin Hill of CuUen, the 
^v^ss^k Hill, in Banffshire, the top of Benachie, in Aberdeenshire. 
W^l more I shall not at present say, for my throat is getting 
^u^W dry with much speaking. 

V^ULRINDA — You will give us another lecture on the scenery 
Mi^re we go down, Mr. Momus. We are all so delighted to hear 
y\nu Loohnagar yonder lies south from us, and looks down upon 
il^o *' Infant rills of Dee," and the Boyal residences of Abergeldie 
M\d Balmoral, the last the favourite abode of our beloved Queen. 
Uer Majesty has been on the top of Lochnagar — 

Bound Loch-na-«;aiT while the stormy mist gathers, 

Winter presides in his cold icy car : 
Clouds there encircle the forms of my fathers ; 

They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch-na-garr. 

So sang Lord Byron, the greatest British poet, as yet, of the nine- 
teenth century, for sublimity of description. 

SAnin>ERS — ^Did ye ever hear that Lochnagar wis like a man Xjwl 
on's back? Look there at the lang, black breest o' 'im, an' the 
black face o' 'im stickin' up. It's preceesly like the Bin Hill o' 
CuUen, as ye see 't fae Elgin. 

Captain — It is exactly like the black head and back of a Green- 
land whale, as it lies partly out of the water, puffing and blowing 
away at pleasure. 

SAUin>BBS— Fat ^ be the neist shape it ^ tak* ? It 's like a man 
an' a whaul. It'll maybe grow like a stirk or a horse ; for, as the 
feel thinks, the bell dinks. 

Oaptain— I say it is very like a whale. 

SATrNDBBS-— Wed, wed, it 's maybe like a whauL 

OAFTAIN^-Oh, you old son of Jehu ! I see you, with that peculiar 
ourl on you lip when you laugh to yourself. Tes, it is very like a 
whale, and there let it lie. 

OuLiaNnA — ^I like to look at Lochnagar, for it puts me in mind 
of the beautiful scenery on Deedde. It was there the Queen and 
her deeply^lamented Consort spent their happiest days, and there 
Uer M«gesty now, with widowed heart, wanders about in a kind of 
pleasing mdandialy, looking at this, that, and the other object 
whioh sh« rameiaben to have seen in happier days, that can never 

04raA]8«--W« AM )mn^ I dMmld aau, man ^lan f ar^ milei firom 
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Lodmagar, which is some fourteen miles south of Ballater, and on 
the confines of Forfarshire. I can sweep the horizon with the glass 
from Perth and Forfar shires to the Pap of Caithness. 

MoMus — Yes, we can here see from Schiehallion to John CVGroat's 
— at least one hundred and twenty mUes north to south. From 
east to west our view extends from Ben-Alder to Buchan Ness, 
almost across the kingdom. What a vast and varied prospect ! 
Hills, hills ! Benachie, the Buck of the Gabrach, Morven, Benaigen, 
the Knock Hill, the Tap of Noth. Hills, hUls ! It were an endless 
task to name all we see in that grand panorama of mountains. 
Here one feels an elevation of soul, as well as of body. We look 
down upon the world — upon sea and land, and hill and dale — upon 
the works of nature and upon those of men — 

Even now, where Alpine solitudes uoend, 
I sit me down a pensiye hour to spend ; 
And, plac'd on high above the storm's career, 
Look downwards where a hundred realms appear— 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide. 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd's humbler pride. 

Saundebs— Hand, hand, there, Momus, ye 're fairly intae the 
speerit o' kcturin' the day ; but we maun tak' a breath, man, an' an 
easy crack aboot fat fouk 's deein' i' the laich kwintra. 

Momus — Elgin and London news do you want, Saunders ? Let 
Elgin and London take care of themselves. I 'm above them both 
to-day. I envy not the man who would not here feel an elevation 
of spirit, making him look down with supreme contempt on the 
laborious trifling of mankind. What are the frivolities of fashion- 
able life ! What pleasure can they afford to a soul attuned to the 
beautiful and picturesque in nature ? 

Captain (to Saunders) — He has squared his' main-yard now, and 
bring him up who can. 

Saundebs — Or, as Cuddy Headrigg said aboot his mither — She 's 
gotten her leg ower the harrows noo, an' stop her wha can. 

Captain — ^I think we might freshen the nip ; it's getting cold. 

Saundebs (in a whisper) — Nae i'-the-noo ; wait a fillie. 

Momus — I say again, a magniflcent prospect ! Look at the green 
fields in these glens beneath and around us — Glenlivet, Morange, 
Glenrinnes, Dufftown, the Birchach, onward to Aberlour, and then 
the rich vadley of Spey. How small objects do grow when we go far 
from them. How pleasant it is to look upon green ! It is the 
natural colour to the eye, which loves to linger on the green earths- 
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or look upon the green sea. Com fielcU, com fieldfl^-all bespeak- 
ing the diligent labour of the husbandman — ^lend a cheering aspect 
to many glens. There we see the humble cot of the peasant, and 
the farm-steading, each of which is a centre of life and activity. 
There is the mansion-house, where luxury, refinement, and elegance 
reign. There is the lordly dwelling and ducal palace, tenanted 
only for a few weeks in the sporting season. Many villages — Chives 
of industry — are here before our eyes ; and, rolling down in the 
midst of moor and field, we look upon that noble stream — Scotland's 
most rapid and wildest river — draining thirteen hundred square 
miles, and carrying to the sea, in mid-summer, the melted snows 
of the highest mountain chain in the Three Kingdoms. From Glen- 
fiddoch, GlenrinneSy Glenlivet, Glenaven, Glenfeshie, Glentromie, 
Glentruim — from a hundred glens, from a thousand gullies and 
gorges — ^tributaries have brought water to feed that stream, at whose 
remote springs the red-deer drinks in his wilderness home, whose 
echoes are disturbed only by the whirring of the muircock, and 
wail of the plover. 

Amelia— That is very good, Mr. Momus. Spey is indeed a noble 
river, and this is the most noble mountain on the whole run of it, 
which is nearly one hundred miles. Spey washes the foot of no 
mountain so high as this one. Is it not strange there should be a 
rock like this protruding through the mountain top 1 

Saundebs — I hae thocht mony a time aboot that mysel' fin I 
wis herdin' sheep, an' lookin' at tiLe scurrans o' the hill-heid— three 
o' them— Morange, Waulls, an' this ane — Letterlannaoh ; an' I can 
tell ye there 's a gweed English mile atween ilka ane o' them. Fat 
made them, think ye, Momus ? 

Momus— Denudation, Saunders, denudation. That is to say, the 
top of the mountain. has been worn down by the weather since it 
rose above the sea, and, when under the sea, icebergs and floes 
passing over it ground down the top of it perhaps to the extent of 
hundreds of feet, leaving this scurran as a remnant, to show the 
havoc made. 

Saunders — ^That gangs far tae clear up the mystery. But lat 
me oon'erstan' ye perfeckly. D'ye mean tae say Benrinnes has 
ance haen a tap like ane o' my bees' scapes, an' that ice and the 
wauther hae worn the tap aff 't, jist as gin I waur tae cut a slice aff 
the tap o' ane o' my scapes ? 

Momus— Exactly so, and you have here the proof of it before 
your eyes. Look at these ten thousand blocks of granite scattered 
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in oonfuBion on the steep side of this mountain. That is not their 
natural position. Some force has thrown them down from the 
summit, where they once formed solid rock, making a summit, 
perhaps, even a thousand feet higher than the present one. It is 
the same with all the high mountains of Scotland. The ruins of 
their once higher crests now lie scattered around their diminished 
heads. When Scotland was under the sea, as was mentioned in our 
Brownmuir Pic-nic, icebergs and floes passing oyer the then sub- 
marine mountain tops performed a work of destruction. When the 
land, in the form of islets, rose above the sea, the work of rasping 
and tearing by ice continued, and a slowly levelling-down process 
by frosts, rains, and other agencies has continued to operate during 
the all but an infinite period during which the land has been in 
acquiring its present form. You have cabbage stocks in your kail- 
yard, Saunders ; I will use one as a simile, or by way of illustration. 

Saundebs (laughing)— Fat in a' the wide warld is he tae dee wi' a 
cabbage kail-stock ? 

MoMUS — If it were possible to dear away ^ these loose blocks of 
granite — all the rubbish around this mountain top— you would see 
the truncated ends of the strata, showing the rock to have been 
worn or torn down, the whole resembling the leaves of a cabbage 
stock with its top cut off. Would you not, Saunders, see the 
leaves lying close to and above each other, and all inclined to a 
common centre at the top of the stock ? Scatter the broken bits of 
leaves cut off the top of the stock around the shorn top, and you 
have a perfect picture of this mountain top, also those of Cairngorm, 
the Buck of the Oabrach, and many others. 

Saunders— Sic a wonnerfu* man for buik lear. Ye hae tell't *s 
that rain, an' ither wastin' causes, hae worn doon the hill-taps, as 
gin some Great Bein' had snibbed them aff wi' a scythe. Cud ye 
explain hoo there cam' tae be hills wi' taps tae be cuttit aff, an' glens 
atween them 1 

Man in Blags — ^You are opening up a wide field for discussion, 
Mr. Macgregor, and not a new one in the Club. 

MoHUS— I shall not prolong it, but simply say that the second- 
ary rocks here have been laid down horizontally — ^laid down flat, 
Saunders, as sediment at the bottom of deep seas, and that after 
being so laid down, and lying horizontally for untold epochs, the 
granite below them, in a state of fusion, like boiling porridge, forced 
up the rocks, tilting strata up at all angles. Granite rising from 
the bowels of the earth, forced up by fire or some other agency 
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to UB unknown, raised moantainB. You know, Saunders, that, 
if two moles raise two heaps nearly close together, there must be a 
valley or a glen between them, or, as the Scotch say, there never 
was a hicht but there was a howe. 

Saunders— Gran', gran', Momus. I never thocht tae ken sae 
muckle aboot Nater makin' hills an' glens. It 's jist as gin some 
oonnatenJ bein' o' prodeegious strength had lifted up a hill like 
Benrinnes on 's back, stan'in' wi's feet miles doon anaith the grun'. 

Clakinda— What an idea ! Mr. Macgregor. Consider who formed 
the mountains, and weighed them in scales, and in whose presence 
they shall in the end melt away, leaving not a wrack behind. 

Momus — Very beautiful, madam, and we all know it and believe , 
it; but the Deity, as you know, works by means, guiding and 
regulating operations in Nature that produce continual changes on 
the face of the earth. 

Saundebs — It's wonnerfu', wonnerfu' — past my comprehension. 

Captain — ^Yes, my good old friend, it is wonderful, and no mis- 
take. Think on the time, as has been hinted to you, when this 
same mountain top was under an ice-covered sea, and icebergs a 
thousand feet thick passing over it, and tearing the rocks off the 
top of it. Pay attention to me, thou sod of old Bourtreehillock, 
and not to the ladies. Just fancy the time, I say, when the top of 
this mountain was a small islet — a mere rock in a glacial sea. 

Saundebs (aside to the ladies)— Tak' winniger tae the saumon, 
an' lat 'im gang on wi's ice. 

Momus — There might have been seen here at one time a number 
of islands, of which what is now the top of the Cairngorm range of 
mountains formed the largest. This top of Benrinnes had been 
another islet, to which we may add the Buck of the Cabrach, 
Corriehabbie, and a few more of less altitude. These mountain 
tops, Saunders, then presented the appearance of a cluster of frozen 
islets in the Spitzbergen Sea. Tou can fancy — easily fancy— a she 
Polar bear and her cubs occupying this spot where we are now 
enjoying a pic-nic. Here, '^ with dangling ice all horrid," she had 
sat on her haunches, with head turned to the wind, smelling for 
carrion in the gale, or looking over the ice for seals. Her mate, 
going to and fro — 

81ow*paoed and sourer as the storma increase, 
He makes his bed beneath the inclement drift ; 
And with stem patience, soomingf weak complaint, 
Hardeui hig heart sgaiost anaaillng want 
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Then, Sannders, my good man, sea unioonis darted across the waters 
between this and Gorriehabbie, and sea-horses played on ice on the 
ground on which the horses on Bourtreehillock now draw the cart 
and plough. . 

Saunbebs — ^Ye '11 ding me dean stoopit a'thegither. I 'm nearly 
chockit wi' a bit saumon I swallow't afore I kent. 

MoMUS — Very good indeed, Captain, and possibly quite true. 
Let me follow out your idea, and begin by saying that the waters 
of the glacial ocean, in which this mountain top formed a small 
island, gradually subsided, or rather Scotland rose gradually above 
the sea, but leaving the high mountain sides covered with glaciers, 
and the valleys filled with ice, as is now the case with Greenland. 
From causes that philosophers are not agreed upon, the climate 
became milder, and the rein-deer, moss, and dwarf willow gave 
place to the mountain ash, the birch, and the fir. Grass and forest 
at length covered what was a sea bottom ; and the hyena, wolf, and 
bear shared the dominion of the land with the painted savage, 
who made the spot whereon we sit a watch-tower. These valleys 
around us were then covered with wood. From this spot the wild 
Caledonian saw it extending far and wide along Spey and Aven, 
and covering the mountain sides in every direction. We here see 
great belts of cultivated land along Spey, alao in the near glens ; 
but the time was when our barbarous forefathers lived by the chase, 
hunting in wood-covered glens and plains, and following the deer 
among the mists of the mountains. How much wood, Saunders, 
do you find in the mosses in this district ? Does not that tell you 
of forest being once far extended ? 

Saunders — We get fir in maistly ilka moss. My freen' Crafts, 
doon yonder, has a moss thirty feet deep wi' fir in *t. But hand on, 
baud on, Momus. Dinna lat me brak' the thread o' yer discoorse. 

MoMUS — Then let me ask you what was the appearance of the 
country around us ? Long after the arts of civilized life had been 
introduced into England by the Romans, here blue-paint«d Caledo- 
nians, as savage as American Indians, lived in wigwams. Their 
wars among each other were endless ; their religion was a cruel 
idolatry, in which human sacrifices were offered. There is poetry 
in my mind. I will change two or three words in it to make it 
appropriate— 

When, in a barbarous age, with blood defiled, 
The human savage roamed the gloomy wild ; 
When sullen Ignorance her flag displayed, 
And Rapine and Revenge her voice obeyed, 
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Sent from the shores of lig^t, Beliglon came 
The dark and solitary race to tame. 
Twas hers the lawless passions to control, 
And melt in tender sympathy the soul ; 
The heart from rice tmd error to reclaim, 
And breathe in human Ixreasts celestial flame. 

Clamnda— Beautiful, beautiful ! 

Saundbbs— The auld Kirk o' Mortlacli had been biggit aboot that 
time. It 's aboot nine hunner years sin' King Malcolm f ocht the 
Danes aside the Kirk o' Mortlach, an' promised, gin he ^ron the 
battle, tae add three spear-lengths tae the kirk ; an', as the story 
gangs, he did that, but I doot it 's a little apocryphal. 

MoMUS^Tes ; we have near this the remains of a Danish camp. 

Saundbbs (after a pause) — ^Weel, weel, than, sirs, noo fin we hae 
been spikin' aboot bears growlin', * an' sea-horse sweemin' abeen 
Bourtreehillock, an' savages, an' battles, I *11 jist open my wallet, 
that Eppie panged f oo in the momin', tae be a stan'-by, in case ye 
hinna brocht aneuch tae the hill tap. The hill air lats f ouk fin' the 
bothom o' their stamacks, makin' them fit for a dooble dennar ; an' 
I here hae a pair o' gweed chackies, an' a whang o' mutton— the 
feck o' a leg — scones an' cheese, an' I kenna fat mair, wi' an anld- 
fashioned smugglin' flask f oo o' Glenleevit. 

Chairman — ^You would better come quickly this way with your 
wallet, Saunders, and let us take some refreshment. 

SAUNDEBS^Deed will 1 I 'm nae oot o' the need o' a moofu', 
even aifter the saumon. Isna that prime mutton ? 

Ohaibman — It looks well ; but it is not the leg of a large sheep. 

Saundebs — ^It wis the biggest ane in ten score ; nae o' the LeesteTf 
or ony ither " ester," breed, observe ye, but a gweed blackfaced 
Hielan' sheep, an' there's nae sheep in the wide war Id sae sweet i' 
the mutton. They dinna live on artefeeshal graisses — they're nae 
fed up wi' comwustibles for shows, till they be a lump o' diseased 
creesh, as roon' an' as fat's a butter ba' — ^na, na; Hielan' sheep 
live accordin' tae Nater. The mustirt— beg yer pardon, sir — ^there 'a 
a cumie o' saut in a clootie i' the little basketie, an' I've brocht 
sap aneuch tae wash doon a leg o' mutton. 

MoMUB — ^How did you manage to get it all up the hill ? 

Saundebs — ^Wi' the help o' twa loons. Try thae chuckles, i' the 
tither basket ; they 're a present tae the members o' the Club f ae 
the gweedman o' Minmore — sent tae Eppie the day aifter I tanld 
him we waur tae hae a pick-nickertie on Benrinnes. 

Chaib3£an— Return him our beat thanks for his handaome present* 
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CLABmDA— And how is Mrs. Macgregor ? Dear creature, I hope 
Bhe is well. 

Saundebs — She 'b complainin' Bodly o* the rheumatics i'-the-noo 
— maistly cripple wi' them a'thegither, madam ; but she 's aye 
trockin' aboot, haudin* a'thing ncht ; an* fin she 's tired oot she 
tak's a loop o' a stockin', an' a sleepie in her chair. She canna be 
idle, peer body ; but she hisna mauchts noo for a sair turn. 

Amelia— Ladles are not expected to do hard work. Their 
position is to give orders to servants. 

Saui^debs — Ou ay, maybe, my leddy ; but we dinna hae leddies 
o' that degree aboot places like Bourtreehillock. Oor hoosewives 
waur a' taucht tae row up their sleeves fin they waur young, an' 
apply their ain elbow-grease tae hoosekeepin'. 

Amelia — Very good ; but I *m sure Mrs. Macgregor is not able 
to work now. She is a very old woman. 

Satinders — ^Ye wad wonner, my leddy, f oo she warsles awa yet. 
She wadna leeve gin she wauma workin'. Wark 's a second nater 
tae 'er — aye eident aboot ae thing or anither, oonless takin' a bit 
sleepie in her chair in the aiftemeen, fin she 's sair forjeskit — fin 
she 's trauchled oot a'thegither ; but she 's seen up an' tae 't again. 
An', faigs, lat me tell ye, I 'm noo growin' a little droosie mysel' 
ail ter my dennar. I fin the auld man cravin' rest ; but I maun 
shak' 'im aff my back, an' gang oot tae byre or bam tae wauken 
mysel' up. 

Clamnda— You should get a sofa, Mr. Macgregor. 

Saundeks— A sofa ! a sofa ! Wah, wah, wah ! tut, tut, tut ! 
Clarinda, that wad be indulgin' sweemess wi' a vengeance. My 
certie 1 that wadna be a thrifty pairt o' fumishin' at Bourtree- 
hillock. A twa-horse fairm — ay, a four-horse ane — canna afoord 
a sofa; an' as for thae rockin' chairs, wi' bobbin' up an' doon 
bothams, I kenna fat 's the eese o' them, oonless for dowie fouk. 

MoMXJS— Like you, * Saunders, I cannot say I am particularly 
fond of soft sitting or soft lying. It has been discovered that 
feather beds are unhealthy ; and hair mattresses are putting them 
quite out of fashion. ' 

Saunders— I hae nae hankerin' aifter beds o' doon. 

Clabinda — There is a song about a heather bed '^ sae cozy an' 
sae canty." 

Captain — Eppie is a perfect model of a helpmate for a farmer 
who has to hold his own plough. 

Saukdebs — ^It 's nae for me tae lift 'er sae heich up 'a that ; bu^ 
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she 'b nae forgotten i' the Club, at onyrate ; an' it wad Vex her 
Bodly gin she thocht ye ^^na aneuch f o» yer pic-nic here the day. 

Captain — Don't mention it. We have as much grab here as 
would dinner a rifle corps, or a ship's company. 

OLABiin>A — Yon have got a nice little church down in the Glen 
there, Mr. Macgregor. 

SAUNDBBS^It 's a handy kirkie for the fouk i' the Glen, an' the 
minister's weel liket amo' them. Mr. Bruce is a gran' preecher; 
but, waes mQ, he 's a sma' steepin' — ^the kirk bein' ane o' the cod 
sooicer kin'. 

Clarinda— He will have one hundred and fifty pounds yearly, 
with glebe and manse, that being, as my uncle was saying the other 
day, the minimum salary in the Ohurch of Scotland. 

Saumdebs — ^Ter uncle 's mista'en in that, my leddy: That kirk 
ye see there is a Fairish Kirk ; an' the minister o't has only a 
hunner poun' o' a steepin', on account o't bein' a cod sooicer ane. 
Fat's a hunner poun' tae keep up the genteelity o' a minister's 
hoose, an' skweel his bairns ? 

MoMUS — ^Genteel poverty is the worst of all poverty, that 's what 
it is. A hundred pounds a-year for a man who has been seven 
years at college, and a good preacher ! That is what an engine- 
driver gets oh a railway. 

Saundbes — Gin the fairmers wad gie their minister five shillin's 
the piece i' the year, it wad be something till 'im ; but they hae been 
ees'd tae get their releegis ordinances for naething, an' they grudge 
tae gie a bawbee tae a kirk. 

Captain— I say, gentlemen, all you come round me, for now, 
when I 've got my dinner, I am to begin to take observations. 
That is reversing the order of things at sea, but no matter. I havo 
. a map and a compass here. Come round. Take hold of my tele* 
scope, Momus, and let me tell you we are, at a rough guess, forty 
miles from Benachie, and about thirty, I suppose, from the Cairn- 
gorms, and fifty from Lochnagar. Let me steady the compass. 
There — well, well ; Schiehallion, in Perthshire yonder, I would say, 
lies south-south, and the west half, a point i^esterly, is eighty miles 
from, us ; and Ben-Wyvis, that you may see by looking over your 
shoulder, is north. All very good ; but what 's the use of me talk- 
ing when my audience is growing small by degrees, and beautifolly 
less? 

Amelia — Thank you for that compliment. Captain ; but really 
you must know we did not come here to listen to a dry lecture ob 
heights and distances. 
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Captain — Heights, my good girl ! why, you see hero nearly all 
the great mountains of Scotlaud, from the Grampians, in Perth- 
shire, to Sutherland and Boss. And, as you stand now, you may 
see the long, lying form of Lochnagar on your left hand, and the 
pyramidical top of Ben-Nevis, Britain's highest mountain, far 
away yonder on the right. Lochnagar lies about due south, Ben- 
Nevis south-west. Let me see — ^but the compass is not steady 
— south-west by west, half-a-point westerly. 

Clabinda — Come this way, my dear Amelia ; surely you and the 
Captain are courting. This way ; Momus has got on the top of the 
Sappers' and Miners' cairn, and has begun again a lecture on the 
scenery. Listen. 

Momus — South, east, and west, sky and mountain top meet in 
the distance. Mountain tops pillar the horizon, which, as a vast 
circle, encloses a dark -brown floor under the blue vault of heaven. 
The sky is clear over-head, but rolling mists are seen on many hills, 
and there on the left they have assumed fantastic forms, out of 
which fancy might create, as it did in the days of Ossian, the ghosts 
of departed heroes. Look to the right. There the light and shade 
chase each other over the hills. A cloud on the face of the sun 
makes the scene yet more beautiful. A travelling effulgence dis- 
closes tarn and green corrie, where the red-deer browses, and fleecy 
flocks crop a rich pasture under the summer sun. What a far- 
extending wilderness is around us ! Except near at hand, in the 
fore-ground of the picture, no smiling glens relieve the dark 
uniformity. It looks as if the earth's crust had been fluid, and then, 
lolling in wild confusion, like a tempestuous ocean, had petrifled in 
a moment. How magnificent, how deeply impressive, is mountain 
Bcenery ! There is here a solemn silence — a solitary grandeur — that 
fills the mind with grand conceptions of the works of the Creator. 

Mant in Black (aside) — He is getting into a reverie — speaking to 
himself rather than to us. 

Saunders — Weesht, weesht man ; he 's gran' 1 

Momus — Here the magnitude of the works of Nature, as some of 
ns has said, makes man and aU his works insignificant. Lords of 
creation, forsooth ! how great we are in our lecture-rooms and 
social meetings ; but when we come to such a place as this, we feel 
we are mere atoms— insectile in size, strength, and duration of 
existence— passing away in a moment, like the cloud-made shadows 
on the heath. This lichen and moss-covered rock, though scarred 
by the storms of ten thousand winters, yet remaina a monument of 

Q 
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the creative power of the Almighty. How many generations of 
men and animalw has that venerable hoary crag seen come and go 
in the valleys beneath it ? They gazed upon this scurrau in the 
days of other years, and have perished from the earth. We, too, 
will soon pass away, leaving the everlasting hills to be looked upon 
by others — no, not everlasting. They too will have their term of 
years, and sink again beneath the sea, and be once more a world 
for creeping things under the waters ; or, trembling, they will be 
removed out of their places at the presence of Him who weigheth 
the mountains in scales. They shall melt like wax in fervent heat 
when the heavens are rolled together as a scroll. All, all must 
change. The impress of mutability is stamped upon everything 
tinder heaven. Nothing will be to-morrow what it is to-day. It 
has changed more or less — yes ; changed, changed. 

Amelia (aside) — He has turned his back upon us. He is fo^ 
getting himself altogether. 

Saundebs (aside) — Pinna spike a word ; jist lat him gang on. 

MoMUS — What prodigious changes— what wonderful transfoi- 
m^tion^ — fire, water, frost, storm, and time have wrought upon 
tiiese i]aountains. From the time they rose above the sea 
they have been wasting. Bivers have been carrying them te the 
sea^^-carr3ring thetn away, and laying them down in the form of 
sand under water. In the great laboratory of Nature other rocks 
wi4 be formpd of the ruins of the rocks we here see around ns. 
Forces in nature producing changes, did I say ? What force could 
give the mountains and valleys of Scotland one direction— from 
Boiith-west to north-east ? What mighty flood, or what else was 
it, that scooped out all the valleys in one direction ? Exceptions 
there m^y be, but they are few. Glenrinnes, beneath us there, 
runs north-east and south-west ; so does Glenfiddoch ; so do a 
hundred other glens, not forgetting the great Central Glen, as I 
may call it, between Forth and Clyde, and the one emphatically 
called the Great Gl^n, in the North, which serves as a basin for the 
4eepest loch in the Three Kingdoms. 

Sauiydebs — I never saw ye, Momus, in sic fettle as ye are the 
day. Ane wad think ye kent ilka hillock an' howe, mountain an' 
glen, on the hail face o' braid Scotlan*, an' fat made a' the hichtB 
an' howes in % Ye 're a most wonnerfu' man as ever I did hear, 
for there 's nae en' tae fat ye ken o' the scen'ry aroon'. 

Man in Blaok — Gentlemen, I observe a cloud of thick mist roll- 
ing before the wind, and beginning to envelope the Scumn of 
Wells. 
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Chaibman — ^We would better be going, in case we may miss our 
way. 

Saundebs — Nae fear o' that. I see the twa loons comin' up for 
the baskets. The mist '11 maybe pass ower's, an' gin it dinna, 
there 's nae muckle maitter, for I ken ilka fit an' fur o' the hilL 

Man in Black — In that case, there is the less danger. We are 
safe, Saunders, with you for a guide. 

MoMTJS — ^We have had a fine view here to-day ; the distant hills 
have not been clouded with a haze. Now, near at hand, we have a 
most magnificent scene. That misty cloud, which has now com- 
pletely shrouded the Scurran of Wells, is rolling up the mountain 
towards us, like an immense wave of the sea. See how rapidly it 
comes, apparently swallowing up the mountain, converting the 
whole into fleecy whiteness in its onward progress. 

Momus had scarcely ceased describing, in glowing language, the 
coming doud, when the party were surrounded by it, and in a few 
minutes the mist was thicker than a London fog — so dense that 
the members could not see the stones and moss at five yards dis- 
tance. They sat fully half-an-hour, in the expectation that the 
weather would clear up, but as there was no appearance of this, 
Sauiiiders at length started to his feet, with the words ^' Follow me ; 
I'll guide ye by dub an' mire as lang's I can see the length o' my 
nose for mist." The members followed Saunders, in Indian file, 
and about an hour and a-half's travel brought them to Esquibuie, 
on the turnpike road, where the vehicles were in waiting to take 
them back to Elgin. 
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Plage op Meeting — Man in Black's Hmise. Dinner over, and 
Ladies retired, 

Chaibman — Be seated, gentlemen, now when the ladies are goqe. 

HAZELBioa — I was saying my crop is only about half-cut down. 
I suppose, Saunders, your harvest is not begun yet. 

Saukdebs — My puckle com 's as green 's kail ; but the like o' 
me*s nae mark, for I'm heich up abeen Moray, amon' a hirst o' 
stanes an' heather, that nater intendit for muircocks, an' nae for 
plewin'. Ye hae naething like this (putting his hand in his large 
outside coat pocket as he spoke) —ye hae naething like that in the 
laich o' Moray. Fat think ye o' that soople gentleman, wha turned 
himsel' aboot ane o' my queets, as I wis comin' fae the sheep m 
nicht. The sicht o't micht hae fleggit the ladies; but noo, fin 
they're awa, I'll lat ye see 't. 

MoMUS— An adder ! What a length it is ! 

Saundbbs — ^My troth, it 's nae short ; an' wow, they 're weno- 
mous vratches, wi' pooshen'd teeth. 

Hazelbiog — Draw back from the table, gentlemen, till we get 
it examined. 

Saundebs — It winna pooshen the punch or the water in the bress 
kettlie. It 's as deid 's a door nail, gentlemen, an' winna wammel 
ony mair. 

MoMus — ^Has it poisoned fangs ? 

Man in Blagk — No doubt of it. Look here ; do you see these 
small protuberances, one on each side of the upper jaw. These aie 
the poison fangs, which in the viper, like aU other venomous ser- 
pents, are erected when the creature is irritated. In the act of 
biting, the fangs press two poison bags, and eject poison. 

Saundbbs— It 's wi' the tongue it stangs, sir. 

MoMUS— Shakespeare says — " The adder's fork and blind-worm's 
sting." 

Man in Black — Shakespeare was but imperfectly acquainted 
with the natural history of the serpent tribe, and in this case spoke 
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in accordance with the popular opinions of his age. The blind-worm 
has no sting. The Tiper does not sting with its tongue, but bites, 
and the poison is injected into the wound through the fangs, which 
are hollow, like a bee's sting. 

Saundbes —Hollow ; ye mean boss. 

Man in Black — ^Tes, like a gun barrel. A venomous serpent 
may be said to have two gun barrels in its mouth, through which 
the poison is shot into the wound in the act of biting. 

Saunders —That 's wonnerfu' ; foo strange the warks o' Nater 
are ! It has a sma' heidie for the size o' its body ; but I canna see 
the fangs ye spike o'. I '11 tak my specks till 't, for I hae a keereo- 
sity tae see droll things. The Scripter says — " He shall suck the 
poison of asps, and the viper's tongue shall slay him." I never 
heard o' worms ha'in' stangs, fither they see or no. They hae little 
eese for een, at onyrate, for they bore in the yearth like moles. 
But I canna see, specks an' a', fat ye ca' the purtooberances in 
this aither's moo. 

Man in Black — You will not see the poison fangs even with 
your spectacles, Saunders. To examine the mouth of the viper 
properly, a magnifying glass is necessary. The poison-fangs are 
folded back in the upper jaw. I said I saw the small protuberances ; 
but to see the fangs they must be lifted with a needle. They are 
not larger than a lady's needle, and are so buried in flesh that only 
the points of them can be seen. They shine like glass, and are as 
fine as a bee's sting. Don't — don't — don't touch the mouth with 
your finger, for the virulence of the poison remains after the creature 
is dead. 

Saunders (taking off his spectacles) — It 's nae mous middlin' wi' 
them even tin they 're deid than. I 'm tauld they swallow pathocks, 
but the mooie o' that ane maun be made o' raxin' leather, gin it 
could swallow ane. But here comes the Dominie. We hae been 
spikin' aboot a hill eel, Dominie, that I brocht in my pooch, that I 
thocht wad maybe be a wareorium' in the Club. 

Dominie (waggishly) — An adder in your pocket — a poisonous 
viper ! Make Eppie cut out your pocket, and wash it in a strong 
solution of alum. Common viper, Felias heruSy maxillary bones 
with poison fangs. No doubt of it — none. Dorsal scales, oval, 
carinated-dorsal stripe of confluent Rhomboidal spots — altogether a 
fine specimen. 

Saunders (staring) — Dorse Rum-bal-badal, dorse Bum-bal-badal ; 
fat in a' the warld kin' o' a spot 's that, Dominie ? 
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DoMtKiK — ^A scientific term, Saunders ; you observe the belly 
there is bluish. The ground colour of the reptile is greyish olive, 
or what niay be called brownish yellow, aud sometimes it is not far 
from being a brick rod. The grass-snake, which is perfectly harm- 
less, is often mistaken for the viper ; but the grass-snake has not 
those zig-zag, blackish markings along the back, and those triangu- 
lar spots on each side. The Bhomboidal 

Saxtndebs— Nae mair aboot the Bum-bal-badal, that may rnmle 
in your thifoat, but cairries naething tae my brains. Tell me in mair 
common words something mair about aithers. I didna ken there 
wis girse-snakes an' aithers baith in Scotlan'. 

DoMiKiB — ^Tes, and in England too ; but the viper is not, per- 
haps, so common in Scotland as south of the Border. I am not, 
however, sure of that ; it is merely an opinion. At all events, any 
one acquainted with the natural history of reptiles can easily, as I 
say, distinguish the one from the other. Look at that mark be- 
tween the eyes and on each side of the head. These spots and the 
black mark along the back tell their owner is the dreaded viper— 
the only poisonous serpent in Britain, and not to be found in Ire- 
land. The viper is viviparous, so is the blind-worm, which a 
common in England ; but, with few exceptions, the whole reptile 
tribe are oviparous. 

Saxtndebs — There ye are again, wi' yer Laitin wordies, that I 
ken naething aboot. 

DoMiNiB — In plainer language, almost all reptiles lay eggs, like 
hens, Saunders. 

Saundebs— I see a lauch playin' aboot the neuks o' yer mou'. 
Maybe they'll dock, like hens, dae they ? 

Dominie — Tes ; I could name a serpent that enfolds its eggs for 
two months, and eats nothing. 
Saundess — Lat her clock there. Dae aithers clock ? 
DoHnaE — "No ; they bring forth their young alive, and are 
therefore called viviparous. That, however, is only true in part. 
The viper and blind-worm carry their young in eggs till they come 
into the world. They may be said to " dock," Saunders, on their 
unlaid eggs, and, when near the time of bringing forth, they 
stretch themselves in the sun, and the heat brings their yonng 
sooner to birth. 
Saundebs — Strange, strange are the warks o' Nater! 
Dominie — ^The viper's eggs do not have shells like those of fowls, 
but a light, leathery sort of covering, and when the young vipen 
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coniriTe to get tliemselres out of the eggs at hiri)i, tliey are not 
larger than needles ; but, small as they are, Saunders, if they be 
irritated, by way of experiment, they will erect themselves like old 
vipers about to bite. 

Man^ in BiiAgk — The same experiment has been tried, wit& the 
same result, with blind-worms in confinement. I am rather sur- 
prised, Saunders, yoa should be incredulous about reptiles laying 
eggs, when yoa may see the eggs of the frog not far from Bourtree- 
hillock, I suppose. The blind- worm has something far more extra- 
ordinary about it than reptiles laying eggs. 

Saundebs — Kae tae interrup' ye, sir, I thocht raptiles had feet, 
an' that sarpants had nane. 

Man in Black — ^The word reptile means '' creeping creature, '• 
and designates a whole tribe of animals — some of them with four 
feet, such as frogs and alligators, and varieties of lizards without 
number. B6me of them have two feet near their heads, and the 
rudiments of hind feet under the skin ; and some of them have no 
feet, such as the viper and other serpents. But let me tell you 
something about the blind-worm, which sees better than any of us, 
though it move slowly. It has no need of quick motiob. when its 
chief food is slugs, that move more slowly than inice, atter which 
the viper pursues. It was my fortune to live in England for a 
time, and in a district in which blind-worms were not uncommon. 
I hakd not been many days there When, taking a walk before break- 
fast, I saw a snake moving slowly among some grass beside a hedge. 
Believing then that all our snakes Were venomous, I stood watch- 
ing its motions at some yards' distance, and, when doini^ s6, a 
gentleman dime up to me on the road. He stopped, loot:ed at me, 
and, wondering what I was starihg at ^o intently, turned tis eyes 
in the same direction as mine. " A blind- worm," said he, " and a 
large one ! Give me your cane for a motn'e'tit, sir." I did so, and, 
going forward quite deliberately, he toilched the reptile on the 
back. It curled up its tail. He touched it again and again, till 
the reptile had almost the shape of k hoop, when, to my utter 
astonishment, it began to spring and dance, as if there had been 
the life and activity of ten serpents in it. I stepped quickly iSack 
from a creature whose wriggling and leaping seemed more a £hing 
of magic than nature, my companion meanwhile searching among 
the grass, with the cane, near the spot where the blind-worm began 
its St. Vitus dance. " I have it ; I have it," cried he. '"^TiS way, 
• sir, and see the head and body of the snake, held back from creep- 
ing in any direction by the point of the cane." 
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Saxtndebs — I ance cuttit an aitlier in twa mysel' wi' my stick, 
fin it wis creepin' ower a stane. 

Man in Black — ^You may have done that, but the blind-worm 
was not cut in two. It divided itself in two, and, leaving its tail, 
seven inches long, dancing on the road, crept away w^th six indies 
of a head and body. 

Satjndebs — ^Wi' a' respec' tae ye, sir, the sorra tak' me gin I can 
swallow 

Dominie — ^Enough, Saunders, enough ; your incredulity does not 
disprove the fact that has been stated — a. fact not new to such as 
know the natural history of the blind-worm. It, let me tell you, 
is not the only snake or snake-lizard that can break its own body 
in pieces, and yet live. The glass-snake of North America can -do 
the same thing. Touch it with a cane, and up goes its tail, the 
muscles of which are contracted with such force that it breaks like 
glass, and even the dismembered tail, when slightly touched, will 
break in pieces like a glass tube, a fact which gives the snake its 
name. To catch a glass-snake is almost impossible, though it is not 
venomous, for, were you to seize it by the tail, Saunders, it would 
leave it in your hand — ^breaking in pieces in your hand — the snake 
meanwhile wriggling away from you through the grass. 

Saxtndebs — ^Wonners are wonners, Dominie ! but fient a bit o' me 
can 

Dominie — Stubborn incredulity ; would you believe it that a toad 
in Surinam — not a fox, but a batrachian, such as you see at Bour- 
treehillock — carries its eggs on its back, and hatches them in some- 
thing like the cells of a honey-comb. The female of the pipa Aim- 
ricoma, or Surinam toad, carries her eggs and young eighty days. 

Saundebs — Lat her peep there oot anaith a back-burden o' young 
taids, for taids waur aye a scunner tae me. They're ugly, wenomouB 
vratches, that spit pooshen. 

Dominie — ^A popular delusion ; toads are perfectly harmless 
creatures, and what is called toad's spittle is nothing of the kind. 

Saundebs — ^Sarpants are nae ugly. I saw ane in a show in a 
Dufftoon market, in a glaiss case, rou'd amo' blankets, an' it had a 
bonnie speckPt, brokit skin, an' tiie man said it eatit only ance in 
the month. 

Dominie — Quite so ; the largest of the serpent tribe can swallow 
an ox. 

Saxtndebs — They maun be as muckle 's whauls. The horns o' a 
Hielan' stot wad rax the wimes o' them. 
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Dominie — Tlie jaws of serpents are not joined together by bones. 
The lower jaw is not joined to the upper, as in quadrupeds. 

Saundebs — I've whiles thocht the warld wadna lose muckle 
though some men had their jaws joined a' the length. 

Man in Black — Quite so, quite so, Saunders ; but let us ad- 
journ to the drawing-room, for if Annie know we are conversing 
on natural history, she will regret not being present. In her 
library at home she has the best works on animated nature. 

Saundbbs (entering the drawing-room) — ^Annie, we Ve been amo' 
sarpants the nicht, an* the Dominie kens o' ane that swallows an 
ox — heid an' horns. 

Annie — Oh, indeed ! I 'm sorry we were not present. An ox, 
did you say ? No, not such oxen as we see on the Elgin Market 
Green, Saunders, on show days. One of them, eighty or ninety 
stones in weight, would be too large a morsel for any python — 
indeed, or any boa-constrictor in South America. 

Saundebs — I thocht. Dominie, ye waur drawin' a raither lang 
bow upo' me. 

Dominie — One of our largest oxen might be too much for the 
largest boa or python, but the python of Bengal can swallow a 
deer, and the boa can manage a buffalo. The extreme length of 
these serpents, as Annie knows, is not under thirty feet, and their 
power of extension is enormous, in proportion to their thickness. 
Their skin is almost as elastic as india-rubber. In them, Saunders, 
the stomach is not confined by fixed ribs, or the mouth by fixed 
jaw-bones. 

Annie —You might have added, sir, that, by coiling themselves 
about their prey, and contracting or constricting themselves with 
tremendous power, they crush the ribs of a deer or buffalo into 
smaller space. 

Saundebs — Are they wenomous, madam ? 

Annie — No, Saunders ; serpents that kill by constriction are not 
poisonous. There may be exceptions to that rule, but I am not 
aware of them. 

Saundebs — Foo mony kin's o' pooshenous sarpants are in the 
warld, Annie ? 

Annie — That is a difficult question to answer. Naturalists make 
about three hundred species of serpents, and it is computed that 
less than one-sixth of these are poisonous. 

Saundebs — A mercifu' dispensawtion o' Provedence. 

Annie— It is, Mr. Macgregor, for if all snakes were poisonous, 
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inter-tropical countries wonld be almost nninUabitable by mankind. 
In India and Africa travellers do not go far without seeing some 
species of snake, and tropical America may be said to swarm with 
them — snakes of all sizes, from three inches to thirty feet— of all 
colours and combinations of colour, many of them rivaling, in their 
variegated hues, the most beautiful birds in Brazil. 

Captain (after a pause) — Don't come to an anchor there, Annie ; 
go a-head. I know that serpents delight in sunny climes. 

AinnB — They do, Captain, they do. They are in their element 
under a vertical sun, among the rank vegetation of the tropics. 
Swamps and marshes teem with them. The .under^owth of the 
vast forests in South America, or a covering of fallen leaves on a 
damp ground, may be called the reptilian Paradise. There a thou- 
sand varieties of crawling creatures find a home, beneath the buzz 
of an atmosphere charged with insect life, and the clamour of mon- 
keys and parrots among the trees. We, who live in a temperate 
zone, Mr. Macgregor, can form no conception of life within the 
tropics. Earth, forest, and air seem all alive — all vocal except 
during two or three hours when the sun is at his height, when 
every living creature seeks the shade. 

Saundbes— That '11 be the randevoos o' pooshenous sarpants, a 
thoosan' times mair feerf u' than aithers in Scotlan'. 

Aknie — The bite of the adder or viper, for it goes under both 
names — a viper in England and an adder in Scotland — is not very 
dangerous, unless, perhaps, in hot weather. It can inject only a 
very small quantity of poison into a wound — not enough to produce 
death in a man, though quite enough to kill mice and other small 
creatures on which the reptile feeds. The bite, as is known by ex- 
perience, is, however, worse than* the sting of a wasp, for in people 
of certain constitutions or habits of body, it has produced great 
inflammation and severe pain. 

Saundebs — ^Bee's stangs are dreedfu' sair on some fouk, an'ithers 
dinna care a snuff for them. 

Annie — It is the same with adder bites, Saunders. Much de- 
pends on the constitution, and the season of the year when the bite 
is inflicted. 

Captain — What can the season of the year have to do with the 
bite? 

Annie— A very great deal. Captain. The fact is well known that 
the poison of all venomous serpents is more virulent in hot than in 
cold weather, and it is believed that the electrical condition of the 
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atmospliere abo affects it. Another matter is the quantity of 
poison injected into the wound through the fangs. An adder has 
not the tenth part of a drop of poison in its poison sacks, while a 
Cobra or Fer-de-lance has perhaps ten or twelve drops in them. The 
poison from a wasp's sting, I would think, is as viralent — ^perhaps 
more so — than that from the fangs of a Cobra or a Puff-adder, of 
Southern Africa, but the quantity is very different. 

Saunders — It 's a gweed thing we hae nae Puff-aithers here ; 
but the kind we hae, I 'm tauld, are multepleein'. A man wis tellin' 
me the tither day that they 're jist swarmin' aboot the Findhom, 
anent Altyre, an' that they 're far mair rife aboot Sutherlan' an' 
K0B8 than they waur wont tae be, an' that it 's a' owin' tae game- 
keepers shottin' hawks an' ither birds, an' fat 's ca'd grun' wermin. 
Man in Black — I would say your friend is not far wrong in that, 
Saunders, for the young of adders, in the form of small worms, are a 
prey to many birds. 

Clabinda — What sort of snakes are the rattle-snakes ? 
Annib — They are natives of the warmer parts of North America, 
dear. There are two or three different species of them, and all are 
very poisonous. At the taU of the rattle- snake there are a number 
of thorny structures of the same substance as the scales of the 
snake, but much larger. The joints of the rattle are said to be of 
a very curious construction, and number from five to fifteen, in 
accordance with the age of the snake. When the dangerous 
creature is aroused from its torpid state by a passenger, or anything 
else that irritates it, a tremulous motion is given to the tail, and 
the rattle is heard at a considerable distance. 

Captain — That, as you have said, Saunders, to-night, is a merci- 
ful dispensation of Providence, and one for which the citizens of 
the United States ought to be very thankful. The rattle-snake 
gives them a warning, to which they pay particular attention. The 
snake, as I have been told, is slow in its movements, and seldom 
attempts to bite unless it be provoked. To be bitten by it is there- 
fore a rare occurrence, but when it does happen, the victim does 
not have an hour to live. The hogs in the woods, however, make 
short work with rattle-snakes. The rattle is the signal for a hog 
to advance, and, not disturbing himself about poisonous fangs, he 
makes a dinner of the gentleman. 

Clabinda — Is it true that the rattle-snake can charm birds down 
from trees into its mouth, as I once read in a book ? 

Saxji^dbbs — ^Fat say ye tae that, Annie ? I dimia believe a wort' 
o't. 
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Annie — Whether snakes really possess such power of fascination, 
Saunders, has been a long-standing dispute among naturalists. 
There can be no doubt whatever but the appearance of a snake bo 
completely paralyses some creatures with terror that they cannol 
move away from the destroyer. But whether the steady stare of 
a serpent's eyes can fascinate any creature, so as to make it come 
within reach of its fangs, is a different question. A frog, after 
seeing a viper, cannot leap away from it ; but I am not prepared to 
believe that either viper or rattle-snake has that sort of mesmeric 
power in its gaze that can control the will of either frogs or birds, 
making them come to be swallowed. 

Man in Black — You have expressed my opinion, as well as your 
own, in that. Birds, when they see a snake, as they do when they 
see a hawk, flock round it and chase it, and some of them may come 
so near in their half- delirious terror, that a snake may catch them 
by a dart, but that is not charming them into its mouth. 

Saundebs — That's a thing I canna spike aboot ; but maybe some 
o' ye can tell me gin there be ony snakes that chase fouk that 's nae 
middlin' wi' them. Fat say ye tae that, Annie ? 

Annie — Of the three hundred species of snakes, there are only, 
BO far as my reading goes, two or three that will do anything 
of that kind, Saunders. Except these, the whole serpent family 
creep away from the presence of man. The Fer-de-lance of Braal 
is, however, a terrible aggressor — perhaps the most dreadful in 
the whole reptilian creation. It has a great liking for sugar 
plantations, that abound with rats, which are its favourite food. 
The negroes working on such plantations in Brazil h&ve a perfect 
horror of the Fer-de-lance, for, without the slightest warning, it 
often darts from the cane-brake, like an arrow, on its victim, and 
its bite is fatal in a few minutes. 

Captain — That almost makes my flesh quiver on my bones. 

Saunders — An' mine, tee, Captain. Foo big's that dreedfu' 
sarpant ? 

Annie — From six to eight feet long, and one of the most deadly 
serpents — not even the Cobra of India excepted. The horse seems 
to know by a sort of instinct where a Fer-de-lance or Cobra is lying. 
A rustling among the grass or leaves makes him stand or spring 
backward, and neither whip nor spur will urge him on. 

Saunders^-I wis readin', nae that lang syne, aboot eemegration 
tae Brazeel, but gin there be Feer-de-lances creepin' aboot the fields 
in 't^ eemegrants 'ill better leuk tae some ither quarter. 
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AiTNiE — In emigrating to Brazil j Saunders, the Fer-de-lance, as 
the French call the snake we are speaking of, might not be the only 
nnwelcome visitor you would find on your farm. The Bushmaster, 
though he does not make an attack, would make you and your 
shaltie t&ke the other side of the road. 

Saundebs — He '11 be a savage. There 's a hantle o' savages in 
that pairt o' the warld. 

Annie — Savage enough ; he is the largest venomous reptile in the 
world, and at the same time considered the most beautiful of the 
serpent tribe. The name of the snake is the Curucucu, but the 
common name given it among the settlers is Bushmaster. And 
well named the snake is, for it is completely master of the bush. 
It received its name from the Dutch, and there could not be a more 
proper one. The dreadful creature is about fourteen feet long, and 
man and beast fly before it, giving it the undisputed possession of 
the path on which it is seen. It has been said that every lovely 
colour under heaven has been lavished upon the Counachoiichiy its 
Indian name, but the beauty of the reptile is forgotten in the 
fear and horror the sight of it inspires. It is more dreaded than 
the jaguar himself, which is the tiger of South America. Unless 
when pressed by hunger, he does not approach human habitations. 
The jaguar is hunted ; but none dare to hunt the Bushmaster. 

Dominie— Yes ; a bullet from a rifle in the stomach of a jaguar 
may serve him for a last dinner ; but who has courage to approach 
the Fer-de-lance or the Bushmaster with a rifle ? The jaguar, how- 
ever, may be called the king of the forest in South America, though 
le^s dreaded than the Bushmaster. 

Annie — If you mean by the king of the forest an animal that 
fears no other in it, and which is a terror to all, as the lion is in 
Africa, the jaguar does not deserve that name, for a boa-constrictor, 
with its tail turned round a tree, often seizes the jaguar, and the 
fierce quadruped is as helpless in the coils of the snake as a deer. 

Saunders— Eemegrants wad better gang whaur there *s nae bush- 
maisters or jaguars tae eat them. We leeve in a blessed kwintra, 
that has only ae sma' pooshenous snake in 't, an' nane o' the jaguar 
tribe abeen the size o' a hill cat. 

Dominie — There is much beauty in the lands of the sun, Saun- 
ders. The earth is spangled with flowers, the forests are vocal with 
birds of lovely plumage, and the earth has a fertility of which we 
in this country can form no conception ; but along with all this, in 
Brazil for example, the air is full of stinging flies, fevers, and agues, 
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and the colonist is tormented and annoyed, day and night, with fly- 
ing and creeping things, that give him no rest. He may find a scor- 
pion or centipede in his nightcap, and a poisonous snake coiled up 
nnder his pillow. Your house may defend you from jaguars and 
large venomous snakes ; but, as travellers say, " mosquitoes are the 
curse of warm climates." You cannot keep them out of your house. 
You eat flies, drink flies, and breathe flies, as one traveller says in 
speaking of Brazil. Lizards, cockroaches, and small snakes get 
into your bed, one species of fly gets into your flesh, and produces 
ulcers, scorpions sting your feet, and ants eat your books. All 
Nature is alive. Some creature is either biting, tormenting, or dis- 
gusting you by its appearance. 

AirmE (smiling) — White ants have a great partiality for litera- 
ture. I know a gentleman who was long in Bengal, and who 
brought home many of his books, ate completely through by them. 

Saundbbs— That 's a dreedfu' picter o' warm kwintries. We *re 
better here, withoot bonnie floories an' birdies, though we hae a 
puckle snaw, an' a snell frost at a time. 

Dominie — ^Nature does not lavish all her gifts on one place. 
Every country hafi advantages and disadvantages peculiar to itself. 

Saundebs — That is tae say. Dominie, as my auld mither eese tae 
say, in gaun through the warld, ye '11 fln a dub at ilka door, an' at 
some twa or three. 

ANiaE — A true saying, Saunders. Emigrants, in leaving this 
country, do not leave all the ills of life behind them, whether they 
go to America, Australia, or New Zealand. 

Captain — ^New Zealand is as free from wild or dangerous animiils 
of every kind as Scotland is, and the same may nearly be said of 
Canada and the Northern States of America. AustnJia, as I've 
read, has poisonous snakes, but they keep far from the colonists. 
New Zealand is a magniflcent country. It will be a Great Britain 
in the Pacific in some future age. There is no animal more danger- 
ous than a rat in it ; the ground is fertile, the climate mild, and 
there is health in every breath that the colonist draws. This is a 
damp, variable, horrible climate of ours — ^fuU of colds, coughs, and 
consumptions. One can never tell what sort of weather it is to be 
to-morrow. 

Saundebs— Dinna quarrel wT the weather. Captain ; gin we hinna 
warm sunsheen ilka day, we hinna scorpions stangin' oor feet, an' 
bitin' flees bissin' aboot oor lugs ilka day. Ye may row yersel' in 
yer plaid here an' sleep on the heather on a hill sidoi but fouk 
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dinna try that whaur there's teegen, an' lions, an' bears, an' 
wenomous sarpanta. 

DoMiiriE — There are some parts of the world, Saunders, that 
enjoy a perpetual summer where all these dangers are absent. 
The Sunny Isles, in the Pacific, have neither a ferocious quadruped 
nor a poisonous serpent in them. Every island is a floral paradise, 
resting, as it were, on the calm blue sea, and Nature spontaneously, 
in the bread-fruit tree, supplies food to man. Food is easily pro- 
cured, and little clothing is required ; but here, men are running 
to and fro, in the most eager anxiety to get food and clothes, and 
what are called the conveniences of life. 

Saundebs— That 's the place tae gang till 

Annie — Not the place, Saunders; not the place. The isles of 
the Pacific are too narrow a field for emigration ; they are peopled 
already ; there is not elbow-room on them for the colonist, as in 
New Zealand and Australia. 

Captain — When will South America be fully peopled and civilized ? 
We have been talking about Brazil ; when will the Amazon and its 
tributaries bustle with commerce like the Thames, and cities and 
towns stand where there is nothing now but forest ? 

Saunders — That 's a question I canna answer ; but ceevelezation 's 
spreadin' fast in North America. 

Man in Black — North America is destined to be the greatest 
empire in the world. There are now about forty millions of people 
in it, and it doubles its population every twenty -five years. Think 
of that ; try to realize the idea that fifty years hence there wiU be 
more than one hundred millions of people in North America. 
What we call Great Britain will be a small country of the Anglo- 
Saxon race a hundred years hence. 

Captain — Where will the Red Indian be at that time, Annie ? 

Annie — His extermination will perhaps be nearly completed. 
He is perishing before the great wave of civilization, that is rolling 
westwards through North America, which will move onward till it 
meet the Pacific Ocean. 

Clabinda— But what do you say, dear, to the Captain's question 
about South America being civiHzed? Upon the map it looks 
about as large, roughly speaking, as North America, and could also 
support hundreds of millions of people. 

Annie — The climate of South America is less favourable for coloni- 
zation than the United States ; but no doubt the time will come 
when Brazil, like the great Eepublic on the northern continent, 
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will have a great and rapidly-increasing population. Brazil, as all 
travellers say, is a perfect garden. It is, my dear, the greatest and 
most lovely natural garden on the face of the globe. It is a land 
of great rivers, each with a thousand tributaries. Unlike Africa 
or Australia, it is a well-watered land under a tropical sun. The 
prolific earth is covered with flowers and forests. The most beau- 
tiful flowers in our gardens come from Brazil ; the humming birds 
in our glass cases come from it. It is rich beyond description in 
lovely birds and flowers, and in sailing on the shores of the Amazon, 
the largest river in the world, you may pass seven or eight hun- 
dred miles of forest, not yet disturbed by the sound of the axe of a 
woodman. 

Clarinda (aside to the Captain)-^She gets almost sublime before 
she knows it, and forgets how long she is speaking. 

Annie — Brazil is larger than the whole of Europe. Europe main- 
tains a population of two hundred and eighty millions, but, as yet, 
there are only five millions of souls in Brazil. It has not a niggard 
soil, under Arctic cold, like a Siberia, or vast deserts of burning 
sand in it, like an Africa or an Arabia. It might be peopled like a 
China or an India, counting its population in hundreds of millions. 

Captain (after a pause)— Very grand no doubt, Annie ; but it is 
not all gold that glitters. 

Annie — It is a land of gold and diamonds. Captain. 

Saunders — An' wenomous snakes tae the beet o' the bargain. 

Clarinda — In India, which you have mentioned, Annie, there is 
a class of men that charm snakes. 

Annie — Snake catchers and charmers are a numerous class in 
Bengal. They have more skill in curing the bites of venoinona 
snakes than perhaps any other class of men in the world. European 
physicians in the East Indies, as also in other snake-infested coun- 
tries, have exerted themselves to the utmost to find a remedy for 
the bite of poisonous serpents, and they can do much to save life 
if they get the victim under their care before the poison has mixed 
with the blood. The place bitten, the virulence of the poison, and 
the constitution of the sufferer, all affect the chances of recovery, 
even though remedies, along with a free use of the knife, be immedi- 
ately applied. It has been found that if you keep a man, as you 
call it, Captain, three sheets in the wind after being bitten, his 
nervous system will resist the action of the poison much longer. 

Captain — Then, I would say, there should be no word of tee- 
totalism in such a case as that. 
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Saundebs — ^We 've been amo' wenomous snakes a' nicht, but I 
jist want tae ken, Annie, afore I gang hame, gin snakes can be 
chairmed? 

AmoE — British officers in India, Saunders, have put that ques- 
tion to severe tests. There can be no doubt but the music made 
by the charmer has an effect on a snake, and that he can also 
soothe it by the way he handles it. This much is admitted ; but 
the question remains undecided whether he can take hold of a 
cobra in the bush, and so charm it that it will not bite him. 
The snake charmers, who are accomplished jugglers — and Indian 
jugglers surpass all others — have always tame snakes, or a number 
from which the poison fangs have been extracted, and a charmer 
most adroitly substitutes one of these for a snake with fangs. Still, 
however, a charmer has been taken to the bush, and in the presence 
of military officers, has been seen to take a cobra by the head, and 
bring it forward hanging in his hand. 

Sattkdebs— Better him than me ! Gweed nicht. 

Mak in Black — Stop a moment, Saunders. Will you take your 
adder with you ? 

C1.ABINDA— Adder !— horrible ! Is it alive ? 

Saundebs — ^As deid's a door nail, madam. Gar the servant; lass 
throw't in the ash-pit, as ye ca' the place here. 

Man in Black — ^I will present it to the museum, Sauxiders. 
Good night. 
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Placb of MEETiKa — Mem vh, Blacl^s House, Members Dining. 

SAXTKDKBS—Weel, noo, Maister Cheerman, fin ye 're amo'foiik 
wi' langer heids than mine, tell hoo lang the tail o't is. 

Chaibman — The tail of what ? 

SAUKDsiafr— The comet— the great comet that ye waur tellin' me 
abooi. Te lay the tail o't's fifteen mullions o' miles lang, an' 
wad gang sax hnnner times roon' the warld. 

MoMUS — And yon don't believe that, I suppose ] 

Saundebs (stroking down his beard, and looking round the table) 
-*TrNae jista'thegither. 

Ohaisman — It is, nevertheless, quite true, Saunders ; the apparent 
length of the tail some nights since (it is longer now) was about 
fivfi degreeii^ and the true length of it about fifteen millions of 
miles. 

SAxnn>2B3«— Wed, that's yawfu', wonnerfu', mairvellous! 

Mak in Black — ^The rapidity of the comet's motion towards the 
sun is as marvellous as the length of its tail. 

Saundebs — ^Hoo fast is't, sir? 

Man in Black — ^More than twenty thousand miles a-minute. 

Saundebs — Twenty thoosan' miles in a meenit — twenty thoosan' 
miles — exterordinar' ! Lat me see^saxty seconds in a meenit, an' 
three twenties is saxty, saxty, saxty — preceesely, jisfc — ^that 's a thoo- 
san' miles in three seconds, an' dividin' a thoosan' by three, it's 
three hunner an' therty-three, an' a sma' thing mair — three hunner 
an' therty-three miles in ae second o' time — in ae wag o' the pend- 
lum. I maun rise tae the gowd-cased clockie abeen the fire-place 
tae meditat' upon 't. Hear, noo, gentlemen, hear, noo — seelence— 
tick, tick — ^tick, tick— tick, tick — ^ilka ane o' thae ticks three hunner 
an' therty mile. Am I richt ] The thocht o't dumf oon'ers me. 
Bailwyes, wah ! the steam-horse is like a snail, an' the comet 's like 
a greyhun'. 

Man in Black — It is man that gives motion to the engine, bat 
the comet has been projected from the hand of the Deity. 
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Saitndebs — ^Weel spoken, weel spoken; fat are we? — ^fat's oor 
strength 1 — fat 's oor knowledge 1 We puff an' blaw aboot oorsers, 
an' swall oorsels oot like pathocks in a peel ; but man, as the Scrip- 
tur' says, is bom like a wild ass' colt, an' is brutish in knowledge. 
He lives in a hoose o' day, an' is crushed afore the moth. 

MoMUS — ^All that is quite true, Saunders. With the Grecian 
sage, we may exclaim, ^^ All that we know is nothing can be known ;" 
but science has, nevertheless, achieved wonders, especially in astro-, 
nomy. The distance of the bodies composing the solar system 
have been measured, and their motions computed so accurately 
that an eclipse of the sun or moon can be foretold to a minute. 
Even comets, erratic as they are, have come so far within the grasp 
of astronomical science that the return of not a few of them can. 
be foretold. 

Saunders — Did they foretell this comet 1 

MoMUS — No ; it is a stranger. It may have appeared a thousand 
years ago, or long before there were astronomers to compute the 
return of comets. For aught that is yet known, it may be five 
hundred years or more before the same wanderer appear again in 
the heavens. Astronomers are, however, now busy in measuring 
its motion in its orbit, and may be able to predict its return, as 
Halley did with the comet that bears his name. 

Chaibman — You are forgetting, gentlemen, to take dioner. 

Saundebs — Nae me, sir; I'm eatin' an' hearkenin'. Hoo big 
micht a comet be ? . 

Man in Black — They are of different sizes. The real diameter 
of the present one is not more than three thousand miles. 

Sattndebs — That 's nae vera muckle. 

MoMUS — ^No ; a globe three thousand miles in diamejj^r is not a 
large one moving through our solar system, when Jupiter is 
eighty-nine thousand miles in diameter ; but, small as the comet is, 
I earnestly hope that neither it nor any other body of its kind will 
cross the earth's orbit, and come in contact with our planet. 

Saundbes (laying down his knife and fork)— Fat did ye say, sir? 
I dinna oon'erstan' ye richtly ; but I houp there 's nae danger wi't. 

MoMUS— What I mean, Saunders, is that the earth moves round 
the sun in an orbit, or circle, rotmd like the plate before you. 
Suppose (and it ifi a strange supposition) that the sun were in the 
centre of your plate. 

Saundbes— Preceesely ; jist here, in the middle o't. Wait till 
I shift thifl tawtie, an' mak' room for the sun in my plate. • 

B.2 
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MoMUS — Well, the earth is moving round the edge of your plate, 

and if this salt-cellar in my hand were a comet — ^hold your finger 

, on the edge of the plate— and your finger the earth, and the one 

striking the other in that way, everything on this earth would 

perish. 

Saundbes— Perish— dreedfu' ! a'thing smashed ! a' creation ca'd 
tae sculder ! My min' gangs back in my heid fin I think on 't. 
Wow be here, sirs ! lat me explain 't accordin' till a thocht that 's 
come in my ain min'. Supposin' the sun to be the upricht post i' 
the middle o' a thrashin' mull— dinna lauch ; lat me gang on — ^an' 
supposin' the yearth tae be a horse gaun roon an' roon ; an mair, 
an' forder, suppose the comet tae flee in atween twa ,o' the stane 
pillars fin the horse wis passin', an' 

MoMUs — Exactly so ; — ^an excellent illustration. You see the 
chance of danger completely ; and as comets have crossed the earth's 
orbit, or, as you would say, gone into the thrashing mill, it may 
happen that one of them may go in between two of the stone pillars 
when the horse — ^that is the earth — ^is passing. 

Man in Black — If there be any chance in this matter, which I 
do not believe, as comets are under the control of the great Creator, 
there would be many millions of chances against one of that ever 
taking place, for the earth's orbit is six hundred millions of miles 
in circuit, which gives us many chances of its not coming in contact 
with comets crossing its path. 

Chaibman — That eases your mind, Saunders. 

Saundbes — ^Ay dis 't. I dinna believe there 's ony chance wark 
i' the moovements o' warlds roon' the sun. There 's nae accidents 
nor maybe's i' the great warks o' Him that garnished the heavens, 
an' hands the seas i' the hallow o' His han'. 

Chairman — A great truth, expressed in the language of Scripture. 

MoMUS — ^The use of comets is unknown, and some most absurd 
theories have been propounded regarding them. Whiston, for 
example, the successor of Sir Isaac Newton, and certainly a great 
astronomer, believed them to be the abodes of condemned spirits. 

Sattndbbs — Losh me ! sic a notion. 

MoMUS — His theory was that, as a punishment, "the condemned 
were doomed to exist in comets — whirled so near the sun as to 
endure the most exquisite torture from heat, and then banished far 
away into the regions of space, to pinching cold, horror, and dark- 
ness. This dreadful — 

Saunders — Weesht. I fin my vera flesh creepin' on my banes, an' 
my teeth chatterin' tae think on ^t. 
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Hazelbigo — 

Shivery shakery, bou-ou-ou, 
The man that couldn't get warm ! 

Saundebs— Ye muckle gamaramus, ye 're lau chin' at it. Te wadna 
be daffin gin the comet cam' a dird on this warld, an' ca'd a'thing 
tae crockineeshnn ! 

MoMUS — Quite possible, Saunders ; and you do not know but 
Whiston's theory may be correct. You cannot prove it is not. 

Saunders— Maybe no ; but I dinna believe ae word o't, for comets 
are nae the bothemless pit. 

Man in Black— We cannot, indeed, demonstrate the falsity of the 
theory in the same manner as we can show that two and two do not 
make ^^e, but there is not one particle of evidence for the truth of 
Whiston's notion, which has always been ranked among the extra- 
ordinary absurdities entertained by great men. 

MoMUs— Great men have spoken and written a vast amount of 
nonsense. One great man tells us the world is a chip broken off 
the sun, and others would have us to believe we are living on a 
huge animal, and moving about on the skin of it. 

Saundbes — Gweed guide a' livin' creatur* ! 

MoMUS— And others tell us that the interior of our globe is one 
vast mass of fire, and that we are living on the crust — a thin one — 
with the seething, fiery mass under our feet. 

Saundbbs— That 's a doonricht lee. 

Man in Black — I am not very sure of that. 

Saundbbs— Fat say ye ? Nae sheer o't— nae sheer fither the 
warld be a ba' o' fire or no ! Ye 're takin' leave o' yer senses, 
man. 

Man in Black — We shall not dispute, Saunders, a theory that 
has some facts in its favour. Let us speak about the comet, which 
now engages every one's attention. 

Saundbbs — We hae crackit aboot it a gey fillie already, an' nane 
o' ye can tell me fat 's the eese o't. 

MoMus— Some think comets are for carrying electricity to the 
sun. 

Man in Black— Who told them he needed to be supplied with it? 

Saundbbs — Mair nonsense, nae doot 1 A comet sooken up eleck- 
treecitie wi' its lang tail, like a sponge, or like a bumbee amo' 
clover, fleein' first tae ae heid o't an' syne tae anither — getherin' 
elecktreecitie as bees gether wax on their wings. Wah ! it 's a pity 
the tail o't disna come doon an'— • 
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MoMtJS— What do you say ? 

SAUin)EBS — It's a pity the tail o't disna come doon tse the 
bothem o' the sea, an' gi'e the Atlantic cable elecktreecitie. 

Hazelbigci — You are surely not laughing at the accident that 
has happened to the Atlantic cable? 

Satjndbbs— I'm naither lauchin' nor greetin' aboot it, Hazely. 
Fither it brak' or bide hale, it winna gar my pot bile broon, nor ony 
ither peer man's. It winna mak' meal cheaper in yer Morayshire 
markets. 

Hazelbigc — Meal ! Is there nothing in your head but meal ? 

Saunbebs — Meal — jist meal ! I wis considerin' wi' mysel' ae 
day last week, fin in the hill wi' the sheep, an' I wis confoondit 
at the ezterordinar' number o' things that had reference tae eatin'. 

Hazelbigo — What in the world is this now ? 

Saundebs — Agitations in politics are nearly a' aboot taxes, or 
tae get cheaper meat, or, whilk 's the same thing, mair tae spen' on 
the belly ; an' a' yer hurry-scurry aboot trade an' commerce— yer 
spinnin' an' haimmerin', an' rinnin' an' drivin', wi' ships an' raihoads, 
and teleegrams — a' come doon tae the same thing — doon, doon, 
doon tae the price o' meal. 

Man IK Black — ^You include all the wants of mankind in the 
necessaries of life, Saunders. Certainly bread is the staff of life ; 
but people must have houses and clothing, as well as food. 

Sattndebs — ^Nae doot o' that, sir — nane ; but is there nae a dreed- 
f u' noise i' the warld aboot meat, daes, an' a bield frae the weather, 
an' some edeecation tae lat's ken oor duty tae ane anither, an' tae the 
Maker o's a'. 

MoMXJS — ^Next to food and dothiiig, education is the one thing 
needful, that we may be able to perform the duties you have men- 
tioned, and also to know something of the works of nature. 

Saundebs — Ye canna tell the eese o' the comet, wi' a' yer leamin'. 

MoMUS — !No ; nor that of ten thousand other things in creation. 

Saundebs — Hoo is a littlin' like 's father ? 

MoMUS — I cannot tell. 

Saundebs — Hoo dis a blade o' girse grou' ? 

MoMUS — I cannot tell, nor any one eke. I tell you that, regard- 
ing ten thousand things around us and in us, we know next to 
nothing ; and regarding the nature of many things the clown is jnBt 
as enlightened as the most profound philosopher. 

Saukdebs — That 's some comfort tae me. Feelosofers dinna ken 
mair aboot ilka thing than I ken ; but, for a^ that, edeecation 's a 
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gram' thing, an' I 'm gled, tae see skweds runn' up liei^, tike j^, ^an' 
ilka gate, an' a' the big fouk tryin' tae get peer littlins bent tad ihe 
skweel. 

Man in Black — I was just going to remark that Whiston, whotte 
name has been just mentioned, believed the univenal deluge to 
have been caused by our earth coming in contact with a comet^ft 
taU. 

Saundbes — The tail *b nae water, is 't ? 

MoMus— No ; it is thin vapour of some kind, of such rarity that 
small stars are seen through it. 

Saukdebs — It jist looks like a lang stream o' fite m!flt cfA a MB> 
side. 

Man m Black — Another great astronomer— Lalande — ^was 61 
opinion that if a comet came within forty-five l&ousand miles of 
our earth, it would raise the waters of the ocean, and make them 
sweep over Europe. This was propounded when Lidande WM ex- 
amining the comet of 1773, and many people died in Paris of sbd^ 
terror. 

Sauitdebs — Waes me, sirs, that 's sod, sod ! 

Chaibman — Yes, Saunders, it is melancholy to think iih %h6 
dreadful effects that have been produced by gihjtmdlesll pta^ks. 
Extreme terror has often proved fatal, and 

Sattndebs— Nae tae interrup' ye, sir, my faithet kent h tiiaH weel 
wha saw a ghost, an' droppit doon deid. 

Hazelbiog — A ghost ? 

Saundbbs — ^Ay, a ghost ; fat better hae ye s^d it than m^ ? 

Ha2ELBIgg — Do you believe in ghosts 1 

Satjndebs — Dae ye believe in them 1 

MoMtrs — ^The true Scotch way of answering a question. 

Chaibbcan — Don't raise any ghosts here to-night, gentkmeH. 
Some of you, a few moments since, asked me what I thought ot 
infant schools, which are not kept now-a-days by oM women ftdl 
of ghost stories, but by well educated young ladies. I would say, 
regarding these schools, that I do not think of th^em so highly ah 
many do. No child should be sent to school until it is Six or seten 
years of age. 

SattndebS'-I wad say that 's seen aneuch, for afore that time the 
bairn sudna be vrocht — it 's saft, an nae able tae bear mucMe. 

Chaibman — I agree with you, Saunders. Except for keepi&g 
children off the street, I look upon infant schools as of litl^ ttte— 
I mean for children under five years of age. 
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Saundebs-— I wad lat littlins get plenty o' fresh air an' exeroeese 
— ^lat them rin amo' ane anither, an' jump, an' warsle, an' play, an' 
dance, an' row, an' tum'le, till their saft beanies turn bigger an' 
harder, and their sinnens gether strength, whilk 's a hantle better 
than drivin' them like sheep intae a pen, an' garrin them sit as 
still's Lot's wife, an' mummel ower their lessons. 

Ohaibman — Infant schools should be dancing schools. Children 
are crushed both in mind and body by commencing their education 
too young. Before a child is well out of its leading strings, some 
think it should be driven off to school, and if, at the age of six or 
seven, it has made great progress — able to spell a little, and read a 
little, and sing, and recite a short poem — its parents consider it a 
perfect prodigy, forgetting that the loss of natural vigour, both of 
body and mind, is but poorly compensated by all the progress that 
has been made. 

Saundebs — Nae infant skweels in my young days, sir — ^naething 
but the pairish skweel, an' I wis lang i' the Proverbs ; an' the maister 
said mony a time, fin he wis thrashin' me wi' the lang tards, that 
the warld, wi' a' the wit o' man, wadna pit me throu' the single 
Oaratches. 

MoMUS — I suppose you had been reckoned a dolt at school, 
Saunders. 

Saundebs— Weel, little ither. I wisna gleg i' the uptak', an' 
gey an' aften at the fit o' the class. But it 's a droll thing that 
some o' my cleverest skweel fellows tum't oot complete bummies in 
aif ter life, an' ane wha, like mysel', got mony a thrashin' for bein* 
ahin' the rest, tum't oot an eeminent minister o' the Gospel. He 
made a bulk, an' got the teetle o' a Doctor o' Deveenity. 

Chaibman — Dolts at school very often turn out clever men— even 
great geniuses — in after life. There was nothing remarkable about 
Bums, the poet, when at school, or about Sir Walter Scott. Sir 
Isaac Newton was a dolt at school, and Ferguson, the celebrated 
astronomer, was a herd-boy in Banffshire. All these, and a hundred 
other great men that might be mentioned, showed no aptitude for 
learning when young, which is a proof that infant schools are no 
great advantage, so far as beginning early is concerned ; but here 
come the ladies, accompanied by the Dominie and Mr. Hazelrigg. 

Saundebs (addressing Clarinda)— We 've been upo' the comet 
the nicht, ridin' on the tail o't, as auld Balachie rode on a rainbow. 

Clabinda — And what do you think of it, Saunders ? 

Saundebs — It disna hae sic a lang tail 's the comet o' auchteen 
hunner an' alaiven, I 'm tauld. 
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Clabikda— Not lialf so long. The comet of 1811 had one hun- 
dred millions of miles of a tail, according to Sir William Herschel, 
whom I was reading the other night. Have you seen the comet 
through a glass, Saunders ? 

Saundbes — No, mem. 

Glakinda — Then, please come out with us to the garden, where 
we have just been looking at it through a powerful telescope. 

Saunders, along with the other members, went out to the garden ; 
and the Chairman having adjusted the telescope to the comet, told 
Saunders to look through it. 

Saunders (looking through the telescope) — Eh, losh me ! sic a, 
sic a wonnerf u' thing — jist a heid like a burrie-thristle, T declare, wi' 
a biicht sheenin' e'e i' the middle o't — an' the tail — the tail — I see 
the stams through the tail, whilk canna be a solid thing. It's 
exterordinar' ! I canna see the en' o' the tail o't. 

MoMTTS — It is magnified, of course. 

Satjndbbs— Ou ay — magnefeed, is't ? Tut, tut, tut, it 's shakin', 
shakin', shakin'. 

MoMUS — It is the glass trembling with the wind. 

Sattndebs — ^Maybe, maybe that ; but it 's gaun awa, as sheer 's 
I'm livin'. It's gaun oot afore the gless — noo, the. clear heidie 
o't 's clean gane. 

Dominie— That results from the motion of the earth and comet, 
Saunders. You are whirling round at the rate of a thousand miles 
an hour, and the comet is rushing on to the sun at the rate of 
twenty thousand miles per minute. 

Saundebs — I wis tauld that the nicht afore. 

Dominie — Perhaps so ; but you are probably not aware of the 
fact, Saunders, that as you increase the magnifying power of the 
glass you increase the apparent motion of the object seen through 
it, which is a sad obstacle to astronomical observation. Tou are, 
as it were, standing many thousands of miles— millions of miles — 
above the earth. 

Saunders— Me stan'in' i' the air ! Weesht, Dominie, weesht ; but 
wae worth 't, it 's awa again. Leuk at it, leddies, for my e'e wad 
seen turn sair wi' the gless. 

Olarinda— We have all seen it before, Saunders, and may never 
see the like in our lives again — I mean one so large and beautiful. 

Saunders— -Hae ye seen 't, Hazely ? 

Hazelriqq — Over and over again. I never tire in looking at it, 
surrounded by its beard, and its tail streaming far behind. The first 
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nigbt I saw it was the night of tlie show at Gotdon Castle ; in tftd, 
until then I did not know there was a comet in the sky. 

Saundebs — I wis there myser, Hazely, an' saw a prime show, 
an' got a gweed dennar, an' heard a speech that garr'd me rise tae 
my feet an' cheer wi' a' my micht an' main. 

MoMUS— Was that the Duke of Richmond's speech regarding the 
letting of his farms ? 

Satjndbks — ^Aye wis 't. It wis jist his Grace's speech, that has 
nae doot appeared i' the noospapers roun' an' roun' ; an' noo, fin 
we 're set doon at the table again, I think we sud fill oor tum'lers, 
an' drink gweed health an' lang life tae a' gweed lan'lords i' the 
North. 

Ohaibman— Some of us are not farmers, Saunders ; but we haye 
no objection to join in the toast, because 

Saundebs— Hand there, hand there ; it 's me that 's gaun tae 
mak' the speech. His Grace, as ye heard, Hazely, is nae tae pit 
up his fairms tae a pooblic roup, lettin' them tae strangers, wha 
micht offer twa-three notes mair than the worth o' the Ian'. Na, 
na, the Duke 's tae get an experienced man o' inteegretie ta^ vailee 
the Ian' — tae say, accordin' tae his conscience, fat it 's worth, an' it 's 
tae be offered tae the present tenants at that price. 

Chairman — Nothing could be more fair than that. 

Sattn^debs — ^Naething ; its doonricht dealin' atween laird an' 
tenant, an' the noble Duke has ackit nobly. He hisna the hairt 
tae screw peer fairmers tae the hin'most penny — tae rack-rent ilka 
neuk an' comer o's estates, squeezin' the hin'most fardin' oot o' 
the poorest acre on a cauld hill-side, an' keepin' hard-vrocht tenants 
in pinin' puirtith, oonable tae gar the twa en's o' the year meet. 
Fat think ye, gentlemen — fat think ye, as I hae speered at ye afore 
— ^fat think ye o' a man biggin' a hoose in a muir, aA' takin' in 
maybe therty awkers o' Ian', spen'in' twenty years o' the best o 's life 
trenchin' 't an' improvin' 't, an' aiiter 's lease is oot — aifter he '» quar- 
riet oot therty awkers o' Ian' tae the laird — he 's maybe turned oot o't 
because some purse-prood feel offers a note or twa mair for the 
fairm. 

MoMUS — Unfeeling conduct ; property has its rights, no doabt ; 
but it also has its duties. 

Saundebs — ^Ay, has 't ; it has its duties, an' ane o' them is tae 
alloo the tenant a fair livin' — fair wauges for 's wark, an' fair in- 
terest for the siller laid oot upon 's tack. Gin he's deen weel tae 
the Ian', he sud hae nae only a fair chance, but the best chance 
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o' gettin' his lease renooed. He sad be pt^ferred tae ony ither 
body — fawvoured ui' encooraged, instead o' his tackle bein' set up 
tae a pooblic roup by the laird, withoot carin' ae single bodle though 
a faimly be turned oot o' the hame o' their faithers. Waleeation, I 
Bay — waleeation is justice a^ween man an' man, an' a noblemftn that 
comes forrit showin' he wints his tenants tae live, fin some aroun' 
him are rack-rentin' their Ian', deserves tae hae his health drunk 
wi' a' the honours. Tak' the time frae me, gentlemen. Hip, hip, 
hurrah ! hturah ! May " Live an' lat live " be blessed wi' health, an' 
come mony years north tae bonnie Castle Gordon. 

Clasinda — That is a long speech, Saunders. 

Sattitdebs — Ay, an' it comes fae the heart. Mony a peer faimly 
'ill hae a load o' anxeeity ta'en af[ their heids by kennin' they *11 
get their tacks renooed at waleeation. Gin lairds kent it, waleeations 
are mair profitable in the lang-run than lettin' the Ian' by pooblic 
roup. Will ye tak' a gless fae me, Jessie ? 

Jessie — One glass for a lady, Saunders, is the fashion, and, I 
suppose, when the great temperance lecturer, Gough, comes to 
town, he will denounce even that. 

Saunders — That's the fashion ; but fashion's nae like the laws 
o' the Medes and Peersians, that altereth not. 

Hazelriog — Right there, Saunders ; fashions are always altering 
— at least among the fair sex. 

Saukbebs — Ou ay, peer creatur's. 

Clabinda — ^Poor creatures, indeed ! What would the world be 
without us ? Keally, Mr. Macgregor, you astonish me. 

Saundebs — Dinna cry oot till there be a coal upo' yer taes, 
leddie, for I say peer things, or peer creatur's, in a saft, sympatheesin' 
mainner. I mean kin'ness. I aften thiuJc the leddies are like 
butterflees, wi' a' their braws sheenin' in the sun, an' suppin' sweets 
here, there, an' ilka gate, jist as a butterflee fleein' fae flooer tae 
flooer, wi' a nater smilin' anaith its wings. Yet I 'm dootf u' gin it be 
a' gowd that glitters, for crosses an' wexations winna be blottit oot 
o' fine drawin'-rooms. We canna buy freedom fae them wi' siller, 
an' true love atween lad an' lass, or man an' wife, canna be coft 
in a market. 

Man in Black— You might have added, Saunders, as the Spanish 
proverb says, that God has often a great share in a little house, and 
a smaU share in a large one. 

Olabinda — If ladies are like butterflies, I can assure you they 
do not always dwell in an Elysium of ambrosial sweets, but have 
their own share of trials and cares. 
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Sattndebs^I hae nae doot o' that. Some leddies — some o' the 
hysteerical anes — micht greet an' tak' their beds aboot a lap-dog 
gettin' its taes trampit, but I dinna coont the like o' that amo' 
the ills o' life. That's nae like disease gettin' amo' a fairmer's 
cattle ; it 's nae like ploora-monia am9' the nowt, or the rot amo' 
sheep, or an ill crap, or ill health, or the death o* freens an' 
relations. A' thae are real ills ; but a sick parrot, or red cheeks, 
that are coontit a vulgar thing, an' sometimes poulticed tae mak' 
them fite, canna be rankit amo' great calamities. 

Clabinda — Now, Saunders, it is a wonder I do not get angry 
with you. Tou consider us a parcel of absolute triflers, annoyed 
by things of the most frivolous character. 

Hazelbigo — He 's not far wrong. Commend me to an intellec- 
tual lady — to one who has the head of a man and the heart of a 
woman. 

Saundebs — In tryin' tae pluck a rose, tak' care ye dinna job 
yersel' wi' a thorn. Be content wi' a moderate share o' common 
sense in a leddy. Ower muckle brains is sometimes as ill 's ower 
little, for there canna be great knowledge, withoot some pride alsng 
wi't, maybe nae seen, but felt for a' that ; an' pride an' obedience 
are nae cousins-german. 

Man in Black — Saunders, you have elicited a great moral truth. 
A lady of high intellectual attainments must be conscious that she 
possesses them, and the pride of mental superiority would not be 
very favourable to that implicit submission which a wife owes to 
her husband. There are, of course, many exceptions ; I speak 
generally. 

Hazelbigo — Go on, gentlemen ; prove that a stupid woman makes 
the best wife. 

Saundebs — We hae heard a' yer notions aboot lasses afore, 
Hazely. Ye micht as weel seek a needle amo' a cairt laid o' hay, 
as the perfeck creatur' ye hae coonger't up in yer brains. Eh, losh 
me! I'd nae min' o' that. Leddies an' gentlemen, I'm sheer 
we 're a' happy tae see ane anither here the nicht in sic comfortable 
circoomstances, mair parteeklarly oor respeckit freen' the Man in 
Black, wha 's gotten anither o' his leddy relations weel mairrit. I 
saw the leddy mysel', fern-year wis a year, an' fair fa' me, gin I didna 
think she wis ane o' the bonniest creatur's I 'd seen in a' my bom 
days. 

Clabinda— -She is certainly a very pretty girl. 

Sauitobbs— She 's a perfect beauty, madam— even fully as gweed 
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lookin' as my Eppie wis fin she wis young. Fat are ye pooh-poohin' 
at, Hazely ; I *m nae alane in the warld in thinkin' my ain geese 
swans. 

Clabinda— I remarked to Jessie, the first time I saw Mrs. 
Macgregor, that she must have been a fine-looking woman in 
her youth. 

MoMUS — Saunders, you look particularly pleased at the compli- 
ment paid to your aged partner in life. 

Clabinda — ^But as to perfect beauties, Mr. Macgregor, they are 
very few and far between. There are not many Cleopatras and 
Queen Marys of Scotland in the world, whom all men — even their 
own sex — admire, and whose irresistible charms at once captivate 
the heart, and keep it. 

Saundbbs — I 've maistly forgotten fat I wis tae say in proposin' 
the health o' the young wife. Beauty 's but skin deep — even jimply 
that — for an auld skin grows foo o' vrinkles, an' draws a' thegither 
like the moo o' a purse. Eild turns the best lookin' loon intae an 
auld gruesome carl, wi' bauld pow, an' nose an' chin thumpin' on 
ane anither. But the leddy I 'm spikin' aboot, fae her conversau- 
tion, has brains as weel 's cheeks ; she 's nae cork abeen the shuthers — 
nane o' yer loupin', an' dancin', an gigglin', an chatterin', senseless 
gweed-for-naethings, but an 'oman wi' a routh o' gweed sense, that 
will grow stronger as her chairms decay. My wus' is that she an' 
her husband may coort a' their days, an' that gweed bairns may 
spring up like olive plants aroun' their table. May a kin' Provi- 
dence blaw a' the muckle cares an' sorrows o' life past their door, 
that I houp will never be steekit i' the face o' a freen' or a beggar. 
Drink the health o' the young pair, leddies an' gentlemen, wi' the 
best wusses for their weelfare in this warld an' in the warld tae come. 

The toast was drunk with fully as much enthusiasm as propriety 
admitted in a private house. The Man in Black acknowledged the 
toast. It was observable that when Saunders was speaking of 
matrimony and beauty, the Dominie seemed deeply affected, and 
when he scarcely joined in drinking the toast, his conduct attracted 
the attention of Clarinda, who saw that something was pressing 
heavily on his mind. Anxious to know the cause of it, she inquired 
of Saunders, who told her that the Dominie had lost his sweetheart 
by death, " And," continued he in a subdued tone, " peer chiel', 
he 's vritten a poem upon 't, whilk he read tae me last 'ook wi' tears 
in 's een ; an' some wye or anither, it affeckit me tee, for I kent 
the lassie weel, an' a' her kin." 
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Glabinda— Was she beantif nl, Sanndeis ? 

Saukdsbs — ^Weel, madam, she wia a bonnie lassie— ower bonnie 
tae live lang. There wis a feyness aboot her. There wis something 
aboot her face that said, /^ I winna be lang here ;" an' she wanished 
awa like a floorie on a hill-side, or like the sinkin' sun, mair lovely 
as she drew nearer the gates o' death. The hairt-likin' grew np 
atween them f ae the time they waur bairns ; and gin Proyidence 
had spared her, they wad hae been happy throa' life. But, 
madam, we sud learn tae set oor hale affections upo' nae yearthly 
thing, for death braks the gowden chine that binds hairts thegither. 
As I tauld ye, he has a poem aboot it, that he 'U nae read, I doot, 
here the nidit. But it 's time we waur gaun hame, madam. 
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Man in Black— -Tliis is the town of Forres, a place of great 
antiquity, and of much historical interest. It is believed by some 
to be the Varris of Ptolemy's chart. It is mentioned by Boethus 
in the year 535, when it was a burgh, and had merchants, thus 
making it, at least, 1325 years old. Few towns in Scotland can 
boast of such an antiquity, nor are there many richer, I say, in 
historic associations. In the ninth and tenth centuries the Kings 
of Scotland often resided at Forres, where there was a royal castle, 
like that at Elgin, Banff, and Nairn. Here, or at least in this 
yicinity, Eang Malcolm was killed in 959, and seven years after- 
wards King Dufius was murdered by the governor of the castle of 
Forres, and his body interred or concealed under a bridge at 
Kinloss. This is supposed to be the foundation of Shakespeare's 
immortal tragedy of ''Macbeth;" and the Blasted Heath, on which 
Macbeth, together with his brother general, Banquo, met the 
" weird sisters," lies only a few miles west. 

CiiABiNDA — Forres is a small town, to be so old. 

MoMTJS— Yes ; there are only four thousand people in it. It has 
no sea-port, and not being the county town of Morayshire, it has 
not increased in the same degree as Elgin, though the scenery 
around it be more beautiful. 

Clabinda — It is like English park scenery — hedge-rows and trees 
round level fields, overlooked by the Cluny Hills there, which 
afford a fine promenade for the people. 

Man in Black — Not a vestige of the royal castle remains, as we 
have at Elgin ; but Sweno's Stone, not a mile from the town, 
is a greater curiosity than the ruins of royal castles. It com* 
memorates, as I think I told you before, a great battle fought here 
between the Danes and Caledonians. The stone, or more properly 
the obelisk, rises twenty-three feet above ground, and is said to be 
twelve below it. Its breadth, as I would guess from looking at it, 
IB about four feet. It is covered with sculpture, that has sorely 
tried the knowledge of antiquanans» 
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Clasjitda — When I saw it, it waa covered with a stone on the 
top, to preserve it from the weather. After the Stone was men- 
tioned in onr Burghead excursion, I did not rest till I went to 
see it. 

Man IK Black — ^It is well worth a hundred miles' journey of an 
archaeologist to see it. It is the most magnificent Bunic obelisk in 
Great Britain, being a solid block of hard, grey sandstone, twenty- 
three feet, as you say, above ground, and, according to supposition, 
twelve feet beneath it. None can tell by whom it was erected, 
or what event it was intended to commemorate ; but the most pro- 
bable supposition seems to be, from the sculpture upon it, that it 
was not set up on the conclusion of a peace between Malcolm IL 
and Sweno, the Danish invader, but to perpetuate the remembrance 
of the murder of King Duffus, and the place of the execution of 
his murderers. 

MoMUS— Perhaps so ; at all events Forres is a most beautifully- 
situated town. Besides the beauty of the situation, the land is very 
fertile and highly cultivated. The fineness of the soil and the 
scenery were no doubt the causes of its being so early chosen as a 
spot for a town and a royal residence. The monks knew where to 
pitch their tents. They might have formed a fine garden anywhere 
between Kinloss and the Ford on the Findhom, to the north-west 
of the town. 

Conversing about the antiquity of Forres, and the beautiful 
scenery in its vicinity, the party at last came to a spot on the banks 
of the Findhom, where Mr. Murdoch, farmer of Oassieford, who 
had kindly furnished the vehicles, called a halt, and, pointing across 
the river, said — '^ Ladies and gentlemen, that is the Castle of 
Damaway, where the Earl of Moray is at present residing." The 
place from which this view was obtained was upon a rising ground 
up from the river bank ; and the two vehicles being drawn closely 
together, the party rested for a little, that all might clearly see the 
top of the Castle over the wood. 

. Man in Black (looking through a small telescope as he spoke) — 
There is a noble mansion, indeed, in the possessors of which, it 
may be said, royal blood has flowed for more than 500 years. 
The first Earl of Moray of which we have any record was slain 
by the Scots at Stracathrow, in Forfarshire, in 1171. Coming to 
the year 1314, the year in which the battle of Bannockbum was 
fought, we find Eling Robert Bruce erecting his lands in Moray into 
an Earldom, and bestowing them on hia nephew, Thomas Randolph, 
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the great and valiant knight of Bannockburn, wha, on that bloody 
field, scattered the English horse around him like stubble in the 
wind. This same Thomas Randolph, Earl of Moray, whose domains 
extended far and wide, was made Regent of Scotland during the 
minority of David II., and built a princely castle, of which now 
nothing remains but a magnificent hall adjoining the more modem 
buildings. The trees conceal this part of the castle from our view. 

Jessie — Is it a very larjge hall, sir ? 

Man in Black— One of the largest of its kind in Scotland. 
There is, in fact, nothing, I suppose, equal to it in the whole king- 
dom. It is eighty-nine feet in length, thirty-five in breadth, and 
could hold nearly a thousand warriors. The walls of the hall 
were originally more than thirty feet in height, bnt James, Earl of 
Moray, son of the fair Earl, who was murdered at Donnibristle, 
made vaults in the hall, raising the floor of it some ten or twelve 
feet. Its roof is a piece of splendid workmanship, and of Nor- 
man structure, in which not a piece of wood has been employed 
more than ten feet long. Queen Mary held her court in it in 1564 ; 
and well she might, for there was no such hall in the North, nor 
any one in it so like the Parliament House at Edinburgh. 

MoMUS — The Earls of Moray have been of princely blood since 
the first Randolph, who was the nephew of a king, and the present 
Earls of Moray are descended from James V. of Scotland. 

Saundees — They're gweed landlords, at onyrate — gen'rous as 
weel as noble — ^nae settin' up their fairms tae pooblic roup, an' 
screwin' the hin'most plack an' fardin' oot o' the Ian', till naebody 
can live on 't. Isna that true, Oassief ord ? Ye 're a tenant o' the 
Earl's, are ye nae ? 

Cassibfoed — Quite true, Mr. Macgregor. 

Saundees — I think we '11 hae tae move on, leddies an' gentle- 
men, for there's naething tae be seen but trees, an the red tap o ' 
Datimawa' Castle, far up the brae ayont the Findhorn. 

Man in Black — Trees, Saunders; yes^ this is the place for 
woods and plantations. 

Saundees — Fat 's the difierence atween the twa, sir ? I thocht 
a wud wis a plantin', an' a plantin' a wud. 

Man in Black — In that, Saunders, you are a little mistaken, 
although the two words are used as synonymous. The wood of 
Damaway, on the other side of the river, covers nearly one 
thousand acres, all planted by the hand of Nature ; but the planta- 
tions of Lord Moray are still more extensive, for more than ten 
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millionff of trees were planted in the end of the last century, to fill 
ttp the vacancies in the Damaway forest, which covers many square 
miles. 

Casshsfosi) — We must stop here and send the vehicles round by 
the turnpike road, along to Dunphail, where we shall again find 
them when we reach that spot. 

MoMUS — ^We can here see up the river for a short distance on oar 
left hand, and on our right we can still command a view of a por- 
tion of the lowlands to some extent. We can look through a 
wood-skirted vista to the north. We are six or seven miles from 
the sea, at a spot where the Findhom, after toiling through a long 
gorge, finds more room, and begins to wind, at a short distance 
from us, towards the sea. As we look along the reaches of the 
calmly running stream, that seems to enjoy rest, after chafing and 
fnstting, foaming and roaring, in a confined bed, we see a fertile 
country lying west of Forres. This is the foreground of our 
picture, but beyond it the scene is changed. There lie the cele- 
taited Sands of Culbin. We saw them when holding a pic-nic on 
the Brownmuir Hill, but here they are comparatively near us, bury- 
ing what was once as fertile land as there is between us and them. 
The summer sun shines brightly on the sandy wilderness, on which 
hills of fine sand, like that of an African desert, rise o;ie hundred 
feet above the yet remaining furrows of an estate called the Garden 
of Moray. 

Clibikda — A melancholy thought, Mr. Momus ; but let us go 
to the Hevonry, of which I have read so much. 

MoifOB (when the- spot was reached)-^Here we stand, on the top 
of a precipice, not less, I would say, than a hundred feet above the 
river, which is not here confined. The channel is broad, and a small 
part of it covered with trees, that would seem to have been blasted 
by lightmnif. They are close to the water's edge, and beyond them 
the ground rises gradually into the forest. 

Captain-— Yes ; they seem to have been blasted by lightning ; 
but they have been blasted by herons — by the birds we see there, 
sailing in the air above them. 

MoMXJS — ^Tou are correct, Captain. The birds have performed 
the work of destruction. The trees were planted by Nature, and 
many of them are dead from age ; but the herons have accelerated 
their natural decay. How gracefully the birds sail, as you say, 
Captain^ far beneath us, above, the Jbops of the trees. There is 
decay---«vMi rottamess and death— beneath them ; but they enjoy 
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life, and have brought forth their young. The breeding season 
seems to be over, but the full-fledged young, as also the old, linger 
at the place of their nativity. That is not a new heron nursery ; it 
has doubtless been one for many generations ; but now, I 'm told, 
the herons are few here, compared with what they were when our 
old men were young. How strange it is to 

Saundebs — Na, na, na, Captain ! ye needna try 't ; ye canna 
throw stanes tae them. Dinna disturb them like a thochtless loon. 
It^s nae tae throw stanes f ae this that the laird o' Altyre kin'ly made 
this fine place tae gie a sicht o' the Heronry. A body wad maistly 
think they could loup ower tae the trees, but amo' rocks an' hills 
fouk^s een deceive them. 

Captain — We can see into their nests. Last time I was here I 
saw the green eggs in them, and the clamorous jackdaws were 
making a fearful noise on the face of the cliffs above which we are 
now standing. There ; do you see that 1 There he sails along on 
his way to Sluie, a splendid peregrine, one of the largest of the 
hawk tribe! Woods, rocks, and water could not make any spot 
more romantic than this, Saunders. 

Saunders — Dinna gang ower near the edge o' the brae, leddies, 
for gin ye waur tae slip yer fittin', ye wad be in eternity in a 
meenit o' time. 

Glabinda — No danger, Mr. Macgregor. We are anxious to get 
as near a view as possible. I never saw anything equal to this in 
my life. I am quite sure, if the beauty and magnificence of this 
scenery were more extensively known, thousands upon thousands 
would come far to see it. I feel actually as if I were transported, 
and in a new world. Dear me, how grand ! how imposing ! how 
forcibly this strikes the imagination ! 

Saunders — Leuk, leuk ! there, there ! at a rottan rinnin' up a 
tree. 

MoMUS — Stretch your neck, Saunders, and look better. 

Saunders — Bless me, sic a tail it has ! Sheerly it 's nae a rottan 
aifter a'. Na, na ; it 's some ither creatur'. Leuk at the facie o't. 

Chairman — It is a squirrel, Saunders. They are quite common. 
There are thousands of them in the woods around us, and I can 
assure you they are no favourites with foresters, for they strip the 
bark off the trees, and eat the- tender shoots, thus doing mischief. 
It is not more than a century, I may tell you, since squirrels 
appeared in the North of Scotland. A gentleman, it is said, 
brought some of them to a county south of this as a curiosity, but 

s2 
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they have found their way north, and have bred like frogs in the 
mud of the Nile, spreading over all the fir plantations in the country. 
I often see them in the Quarrywood at Elgin ; but here^ in the 
woods, they are far more abundant. 

MoMUS (farther up the river) — Let us stand here for a moment, 
ladies and gentlemen. The day is fine. Let us take a deliberate 
view of this scenery. Here a rock rises on the side of our foot- 
path as a sort of parapet between us and the precipice ; but we can 
see down into the terrible chasm below. We have all seen the 
Falls of Foyers. There is nothing like that between us and them. 
There is nothing like that in the course of any other river of the 
same size in Scotland. Small streams may be seen running at the 
bottom of deep ravines in many places — streamlets urging their 
way through rifted rocks ; but here we have a large river two 
hundred feet beneath us, with mural walls on each side of it, and 
the one only a few yards from the other. 

Captain— Don't forget the gorge of the water Nethy, in the 
Cairngorm Mountains. 

MoMus — I have seen it, and terrible it is ! For terrific grandeur, 
I would say this yields the palm to it ; but the Nethy is only a 
mere bum, and in its ordinary state the Foyers is little more. We 
have here, I say, a river— a river that has run forty or fifty miles, 
draining a wide area of mountainous country, fed by hundreds 
of bums— now confined in the bottom of a tremendous and long 
ditch, which, in the lapse of ages, it has dug for itself. The length 
of that appalling gorge is to be measured in miles. It is the gates 
of the Missouri, in the Rocky Mountains, in miniature. 

Man IK Black — Yes, certainly, in miniature ; but great things 
may be compared with small when there is a similarity between 
them. The Missouri runs for six miles between perpendicular walls 
of rock twelve hundred feet in height — the river at the bottom of 
them 860 yards broad, and not space on either side of the river on 
which a man can stand. 

MoMxrs — The difference in magnitude in the two cases, sir, is 
certainly great, but the comparison holds good. Both rivers ran 
for miles at the bottom of perpendicular rocks — for miles in chan- 
nels they have themselves cut out, carrying on the work of ex- 
cavation for an immeasurable period of time. That river, now 
running so far beneath us, and sending up a dull sound from its 
troubled waters in the bottom of the gorge, once had its chan- 
nel as high as the spot on which we are now standing. A great 
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lake, or cham of lakes, then lay farther up the river. There was 
then a water-fall, perhaps, about the Heronry, and that water-fall 
has cut the whole trench upwards to Eandolph's Leap. At first the 
cutting went on among sandstone, and the progress made by the 
falling waters had been comparatively rapid ; but when the primi- 
tive rocks came to be exposed and worn the retrogression of the 
cataract had been slow, perhaps occupsring millions of years. 

Captain — The opposite precipice there, even up nearly to the 
top, has evidently been smoothed by running water. 

Clabinda — How beautifully the weeping birches droop over the 
opposite precipice, and small fir trees and bushes have found root 
in the crevices of the rock. Is it possible that the river could 
have cut out miles of such a gorge as that ? 

Man tn Black — Every inch of it, Clarinda, and the excavated 
rock has been all swept away to the low country and the sea in the 
form of sand and shingle. The fallen masses of rock under the 
cataract had lain in the form of boulders, as you saw at the Falls 
of Foyers, till, wasted by the action of water, they were borne away 
in sand and rounded pebbles to the sea. You have read Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder's account of the Floods of Moray in 1829, which are 
graphically described ; but ten thousand' floods equal to that of 
1829 have formed a channel between the precipices before you, 
leaving the solid rock asunder as you now see it. To look at 
the scene before us carries the mind back almost to eternity — ^to 
unnumbered years before the creation of man. 

Saundebs — There wis naebody tae look at floods at that tima 

MoMUS — No man to see them ; certainly not. That river ran 
there before even painted savages were denizens of Scotland. The 
human period forms only, as it were, the last minute in the vast 
unmeasured epochs in the geological history of the world. Tou are 
staring, Saunders ; but true it is, as said in Scripture, '^ We are 
but of yesterday, and know nothing." In looking at such a scene 
as this, the aspect of the scenery, and the embedded fossils in the 
rocks, may enable us to grope our way back to a time when there 
were lakes, rapids, and cataracts in the course of the Findhom — 
to a time when there was no river here, but the whole country 
around us the bottom of an ocean, in which the creatures lived and 
died whose vestiges remain in solid rock, as a testimony of their 
existence. When this part of Scotland rose above the sea, a river, 
charged with the melted snows of the higher land, began to cut 
these rocks, and, by the erasive and ceaseless action of water, the 
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work has been completed. Floating ice, trees, bonlders, shingle, 
and sand, carried down by the stream in floods, have all contributed 
to widen and sink the gorge, until neither cataract n<^ lake is left 
on this part of the Findhorn. 

Saundbbs— It 's wonnerfu', wonnerf u', tae think on 't — ^tae think 
that savages steed whaur we *re stanin' maybe three or f ower thoo- 
san' years sin-syne leukin' at the same thing— the torn rocks, an' 
the river hissin', an' faimin', an' boilin', an' windin' fae ae black 
peel tae anither, nae tae rest in ony peel, but tae gang on wi' a lood 
Boond that never en's. 

MoMus — 'Tis music, Saunders — an everlasting note given forth 
by troubled water— low at present, but it swells with the flood, till 
the hoarse sound is beard at the distance of miles, like the roar of a 
stormy sea on a shore. 

Clabinda — ^Yery good, Mr. Momus ; but the most beautiful 
thing that I see is these weeping birches that droop over the brink 
of the precipice, sympathising, as it were, with the tortured 
stream below. There we see the oak and pine rooted in the preci- 
pitous rock. The crimson-berried mountain ash, the holly and the 
wild cherry, are also there. Tree and bush are crowded together, 
shading the sun, and giving the gorge yet a more sombre aspect. 
That is not confined to a spot ; it extends along the whole west 
bank of the river. 

Momus — Yes, my lady ; rock, wood, and water here form a scene 
of truly romantic grandeur, which must be seen to be fully appreci- 
ated. But some of our party have moved a considerable way up- 
wards. We must follow them. 

Captain (who had gone forward some way, but was now return- 
ing, smoking a day pipe)— I 've been looking at this place myself. 
We're in a sort of glen here, with a tremendous trench made 
in the bottom of it. The land swells upward, and rolls away upon 
each side, all covered with wood. The Earls of Moray possess the 
one side, and the Cummings of Altyre the other. The river is the 
maich between them, and there can be no dispute about the 
boundary line. 

Man in Black — ^The Cummings, like the Earls of Moray, are a 
very ancient family, and they have been neighbours here for many 
generations. The first Comyn, as history says, came into England 
with William the Conqueror. A William Comyn was Chancellor 
to David I. of Scotland, and another William Comyn was the first 
Earl of Buchan. In the time of Alexander III., there were thirty- 
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two knigiute of the name of Comyn, beeddeB thz«e EarLi and one 
Lord — ^Lord John of Badenoch — from whom the OuinmingB of 
Altyre are said to be deaoended. In the couniy of Moray, there 
were three families of Comyns — those of Altyre, Logie, and 
Belugas. 

GuLRiNDA — Sir Alexander Penrose Gordon Cumming oaaiboMt| 
therefore, of a very noble ancestry. 

Man in Black — He can, my dear, for we know, ham ihe ehartu- 
lary of Moray, that there was a Comyn of Altyse in 1492, whidi 
gives the family a very high antiquity. Their lineage is an amsiont 
and honomrable one, and the name is certainly sufienng nothing 
from the present possessor of the estate, who adds to his rank an 
enterprising and generous spirit, worthy of a desoandant of rihe 
Lords of Badenoch. He has improved his estate, and desanreS'the 
warmest thanks of the public for affording every facility to ouoh as 
are inclined to visit the banks of the Findhom. This— — 

Here the Man in Black was suddenly interrupted tby a k>ud 
scream from the ladies, who were at the distance of two hundred 
yards or so, gathering wild flowers among the heather. On looking 
round, one of them — Jessie — was seen lying prostrate, and Clarinda 
standing over her, apparently in great terror, crying for assistahce. 
Hazelrigg bounded off like a deer to the spot, but the root of a 
tree taking his foot, he staggered forward and fell, adding to the 
confusion. ''The deil's gane ower Jock Wabster!'' exclaimed 
Saunders. ''Gweed save a' body! Fat's this noo ava? Ia she 
deid, or is she only fauntit ? Up Hazely, an' rin. They aye rin 
fast, as I ance tauld ye afore, ' that deils and lasses drive.' " '' An 
adder, an adder ! " exclaimed Clarinda, in great fright. '^ She has 
fainted!" ''An aither, an aither !" replied Saunders, hastening 
to the spot, stajQf in hand. " Gin that be a', it 'U seen be mendit. 
It hisna bitten ony o' ye, I houp, for they hae poocdiened teeth 1" 
"No, Goodness be praised," said Clarinda, shaking like an aspen, 
"we are both safe ; but what a fright ! what a terrible fright ! 
Dear me, I 'm Uke to drop down, and there is poor, dear Jessie, 
lying quite insensible." 

Saun DEBS— Get water, Hazely; get water. Water's the cure 
for fauntin'. 

Hazelbigg — Here is water, but I have nothing to lift it. 

Saunders— Lift it. Tak' aff ane o' yer beets or yer hat. 

Hazelbigg — ^No joking, Saunders. What will I do to get water ? 

Saxtndbbs— Dee, ye peer, feckless gouk 1 ye 're nae worth the fiU 
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o' yer logs o' water ! 1 11 lat ye see f oo a Hielan'man tak's a drink 
at a bum fin he canna loot doon till 't. 

Saunders took off his bonnet, and, making a triangular hollow 
on the outside of the top of it, lifted nearly a quart of water, which 
Olarinda began to sprinkle gently upon the face of Jessie, sui^ 
rounded by this time by the whole party, who had ran to the spot 
to see what was the matter. 

Saundebs — Haud it weel on upo' the broo, an' that wull bring 
the bleed tae the face agin. Lat me pour a little drappie upo* the 
foreheid, an' that '11 bring her roun' a hantle seener. 

Without waiting for permission, and suiting the action to the 
word, Saunders poured a little water on the brow of the fainted 
lady, who slowly opened her eyes, uttering, in a low whisper, 
'' George !" which brought the quaint remark from Saunders, 
'' Nearest the hairt nearest the mou', lassie.'^ In a short time 
Jessie was perfectly recovered, and the party proceeded at a slow 
pace to Eandolph's Leap, where a pic-nic was to be held, and a 
rest taken. Here the Findhom was contracted between rocks of a 
harder nature than the red sandstone through which it has cut 
further down the river. Upon the top of the rock above the Leap 
the party looJced at it for some time, and then sat down to refresh 
themselves with substantial fare, furnished by Mr. Eraser, of the 
Hotel, Forres. The Captain, who had spoken little during the 
journey, being completely engrossed with the beauty of the scenery, 
now began to talk with great spirit, and resolved to measure the 
breadth of the Leap, and sound the depth of the river beneath it. 
This' he was the better enabled to do from two small trees laid 
across the Leap to serve as a bridge — one for the feet, not thicker 
than a man's leg, and another, some two feet above it, for holding 
with the hands in crossing. They were some feet above the water, 
and quite loose at the ends, merely resting upon niches on the 
rocks, and certainly few would have dared to cross the Leap upon 
them. The Captain ascertained, by actual measurement, that the 
Leap was about eight feet broad ; but no bottom could be found in 
the boiling current beneath with a pole twelve feet long. 

MoMUS — That does not appear to be a very great leap. When I 
was a young-man I have cleared sixteen feet with a spring. 

Chaikman — But you had ground to spring from and ground to 
fall upon, whereas here, there are slippery and uneven rocks upon 
both sides— no sure footing from which to take a spring, or to alight 
upon when the spring has been taken. I don't think any man 
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would dare to take sucli a leap, TmlesB certain death were at his 
heels, which perhaps had been the case with Randolph. 

Hazelbigo— I think I could leap it myself. 

At these words Jessie's face grew pale, thinking he might try it, 
and she unconsciously whispered, " Oh, George dear, don't try it !" 

Captain — You leap it ! you're too heavy baft for that. If you 
leap in you '11 lose the number of your mess. That 's a dreadful 
current ; instead of steming it one could not hold the point of a 
marlinespike against it. Let me have another peep of it. 

Clabinda — The pic-nic, Captain, the pic-nic 1 Sit down and 
take some refreshment. Our friend, Cassieford, has everything here 
that could be desired. 

Captain — I will ; and I say that Randolph's Leap is a curiosity 
in nature. 

Man in Black — There are leaps on some other rivers in Scot- 
land — some of them much higher above the stream, but I am not 
aware of any of them that are above so large a volume of water. 
Eight feet broad, and no bottom found with a pole twelve feet 
long. That water. Captain, would make a river a hundred feet 
broad and one foot deep. 

Captain— Yes; but we've got no soundings. You are safe, I 
would say, to take it at twenty feet deep, and that will spread out 
your river to a breadth of one hundred and sixty feet, one foot 
deep, or, dividing that by two, you have an eighty feet river, that 
would take you over the knees. 

Claeinda— What a dreadful rush of water is darting through 
between the rocks ! 

MoMUS — That is, Clarinda, truly and emphatically, the gate of 
the Findhom. It is an entrance to the long, deep, rugged path- 
way which the river has formed for herself, in her working for a 
lower level in her progress to the sea. Thank you, thank you, 
Cassieford, cold mutton and mustard have some taste here. 

Captain — ^Yes ; it is a very complete gateway, Momus, and I 
suppose the river had been busy making it before there was a 
Garden of Eden in the world. 

Momus— No doubt of that, Captain. The Findhom has had to 
labour here with hard, primitive rock, and the time she has been in 
wearing it down, not from the surface of the water there to the 
bottom, but from the top of the rocks above us to what is now her 
bed, must have been immense. 

Saundess — Ilka spait's gi'en her a help wi' her wark, Momus. 
That 's gweed ale for sen'in' doon a body's dennar. Ilka spait ^ 
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MQTy haa helpit tae mak' the gate, and ane^liike that o' '2^ wad wea^ 
wonners. 

Man in Black— No wonders upon the wet ditch beloce us, 
Saunders. It has solid granite or gneiss for its sides, which have 
been cut down, as it were, with a saw, and polished, as you see, by 
the rapid stream. The Leap was some forty feet or more under 
water in the flood of '29, and left it, it may be said, as it found it. 

MoMBS — I do not remember the height that Sir Thomas I>iok 
Lauder says the riyw rose ; but a water-mark stone, set up at 
Belugas there, would give, perhaps, not less than fifty feet for the 
rise of the river. 

Jbssie — What a dreadful scene must have been here on that day ! 

GAPTAiNr— Here, girl? Had we been here, there would have been 
an ocean of water above us — rolling boulders and shingle past us 
into that gozge, and trees on the top of the torrent, grinding and 
tearing along in their headlong course to the sea. 

Glabinda — The open country above this breast-work of rock, 
with a narrow opening in it for the river, had been converted into 
a broad lake by the flood of '29. 

MoMiJS — It was so, Clarinda — a lake extending far and wide, 
and this opening in the rocks, like a sluice in a mill-dam, was the 
only outlet for it. Think of that. Think of the united floods of 
Findhom and Divie meeting here, and dammed back here, and only 
this narrow opening to drain the lake. That explains how the 
water rose fifty feet on those rocks beside us. Both Findhom and 
Divie are wild mountain streams, and terrible when flooded— too 
much so even for the fine, pictorial eye and graphic pen of Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder. 

Captain — Saunders, you are as busy as a button-noaker with the 
leg of a fowl. 

Clarinda — He would be a curious looking button-maker that, 
Captain, with a fowl's leg. 

Saundebs — We ken his meanin' by his mumpin' ; an' I'm 
mumpin' awa' here, an' hairkenin' tae ye. 

Man in Black — Mr. Momus, you call upon Clarinda to think on 
one thing, and I will caU upon her to think on another. Let her 
fancy the time when the whole of the level cultivated land, ex- 
panding up both sides of the river there for miles, formed the 
bottom of a permanent lake, not forty, but two hundred feet deep. 

Saundebs. — That gars the bane I'm pickin' stick atween my 
teethy sir. Wis that ever the case ? 
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Man in Black — ^No doubt of it whatever. Every geologist in 

the Three Kingdoms would at once pronounce such to have been 

the case. What are these deep river gorges we have passed, since we 

left the Heronry, but drains cut between lakes that were once as 

deep as from the top of the highest rocks to the level land at 

Sluie or Logie, once the bottom of lakes. The height of the 

cut rocks here, and down the river, measures the deepness of the 

lakes they once separated. The cataracts have finished their work 1 

They have slowly cut their way backwards, and upwards to this 

spot, where the waterfalls of the Findhom ended, at least, in the 

low country. Here there had been a far-extending lake of many 

square miles, as deep, to a certainty, as the height of the highest 

rocks that have been cut, and which held back the lake till a trench 

was made to t»rry away its water. How grand the waterfalls must 

have been when the Findhom and Divie were in high flood, like 

that of '29. A body of water, fifty times greater than that at the 

Falls of Foyers, must have poured over them, cutting out the gorge 

in which we have been so much interested. 

Hazblbioo — We could sit long listening to you, sir ; but time 
waits for no man, and we must be going, as the vehicles will be 
waiting for us. 

CiiABiNDA — I think the scenery about Kelugas, though of a 
di6ferent kind from that between Sluie and Logie, very beautiful. 
The Divie has almost as wild a channel as the Findhom— dreadful 
precipices, left by rocks cut and torn asunder. 

JsssiE — ^The mansion-house of Belugas is charmingly situated^ 
and what a wild place it is where the Divie and Findhom meet ! 

Saxtndebs— We hinna haen muckle time tae look at Belugas, for 
we maun gang smairtly. 

Conversing in a desultory manner, but chiefly on the romantic 
scenery of the Divie, the party reached Dunphail, the seat of Major 
Cumming Bruce, Member of Parliament for Morayshire. They 
examined the old Castle of Dunphail, on the summit of a high, 
isolated rook, that once seemed to have been surrounded by the 
Divie, and to have been a place of great strength when it was held 
by the Comyna of old. They also went up to the modem mansion 
of Dunphail, which is built in the Venetian style — elegance being 
now substituted for strength in baronial buildings. After leaving 
the mansion-house, and walking a short way along the road, they 
found the vehicles in waiting. 
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ScKHB — A room tn ifce Ga/rdtm Arms Hoid^diniier just finished — 
ike Members making np ikeir tumblers, 

Sjlukbkbs— Noo, than, gentlemen, fin I'm in beliter trim for 
hearin' ye, oome awa wi' yer nooe. I wis canld an' onrichie oomin' 
doon the glen i* the foreneen, an' I hinna been richt sin-syne. 

MoMUS — Gloomy days after gloomy days— fogs, fogs, with drizzl- 
ing rain. Better for one to be in Nova Scotia or Newfoundland. I 
Bometimee wish I were a hibernating animal, to pass sach horrid 
winter weather in insensibility. 

Saundbiks— Te hae sheerly risen aff yer vrang side this momin', 
Momns. We mann jist tak' the weather that Providence sen's. It 's 
nae eese gnunlin' an' growlin' aboot it. 

Captadt — ^No use whatever— none. The days are short and doll, 
bnt they are better than no day at all, which is the case in some 
parts of the world, where the son never rises in winter. 

SAi7in>KBS — ^Nae snn risin' — nae day ava ! Na, na, that 's oonna- 
teraL The sun rules the day, and tiie meen rules the nicht, a' the 
wide warld ower. 

Oaftaih— At two parts in the world there is only one day and 
one night in the year. 

SAxnrDKBS— I 'm nae oot o' the bit sin' I kent it Far 's that. 
Captain? 

Oapiaik — ^At the Poles, to be sure. Every schoolboy knows 
that. 

Sattndbbs — Skweel loons noo ken a'thing. Littlins, afore thair 
ooaties be cuttit, can spike aboot far awa' places, an' ither things 
that wauma taucht at skweel fin I wis a loon. 

Captaik — Saunders, you know that the sun sets about nine 
o'clock in midsummer, and remains little more than six hours 
below the horizon. 

Saundebs — Brawly ; alxKly kens that. Tak' a sneeshin i' the 
meantime. 
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Captain— And you see the sky very clear at twelve o'clock at 
night in midsummer. Well, if you were to start from Speyside at 
twelve o'clock at night on the twenty-second of June, and run 
about six hundred miles direct north as fast as the news comes 
from America with the electric telegraph, you would see the siin 
resting, as it were, on the sea, after making a circuit of the hea- 
vens. He appears to rest for a few minutes, like a luminous 
shield, on the sea, and rises again, without setting, to make an- 
other circuit of the heavens. I speak of the sun at the Polar 
Circle, which is not farther trom us than the south of England is. 
Twenty-three degrees north from it, at the Pole, the sun never 
makes any angle with the horizon. He appears on the 22d of 
March, goes round and round, gradually rising higher in the hea- 
vens till the 22d of June. Then he begins to sink, Saunders, and, 
going round and round in the same manner, sets on the 22d of 
September, and does not rise again for six months. The moon 
waxes and wanes, as we see her, but as long as there is a moon 
there is moonlight. 

Satjndbes — ^Woonerf u' ! Tell me aboot it, for ye 've been at the 
whaul fishin'. 

Captain — At Spitzbergen there is a summer day of three or four 
months, and as long of a sunless winter night, Saunders. It is 
strange to see the sun circling the heavens, but not setting. I have 
sometimes been apt to forget the days of the week when off the 
coast of Spitzbergen, and I have seen the seamen chalking up the 
days on the galley-beams to keep them in mind. 

Saxjndbbs — Naebody lives there, sheerly. 

Captain — Some Russian fur-hunters were wont to winter on 
Spitzbergen, but I am not aware whether they do so now or not. 
I remember that one year some of them were got frozen to death in 
their huts ; but it is possible to winter on Spitzbergen if well pro- 
vided for it, although I should not like to try the experiment, 
especially on the northern shores of the island. 

Man in Black — I have read that there are no Esquimaux on 
Spitzbergen. It is, I presume, uninhabited and uninhabitable, so 
far as human beings are concerned. What appearance has the 
country, viewed from shipboard ? 

Captain — As dreary and repulsive as romance could paint any 
region on the face of the earth. In one part on the coast an 
immense glacier is seen some ten or twelve miles in length, and in 
some parts hundreds of feet in height above the level of the sea. It 
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\& literally a shore of ice, and may liave presented tlie same aspect 
for unnumbered generations. Hie hills in the interior, so far as I 
have seen them, have a very peculiar and striking appearance. 
They have not rounded tops, like the hills of Scotland, but shoot up 
like spires in the sky — pyramids of naked granite — every other 
species of rock having been hurled to their bases by the explosive 
power of frost, when it converts water into ice. This levelling pro- 
cess of nature is strikingly illustrated in Spitzbergen, and on all 
land within the Polar Begions. The summer's sun melts the snow 
on the mountains, and the water gets into every cranny and crevice 
among them. The winter comes, and the rocks are split in pieces 
by the freezing of the water, until nothing has been left but the 
impervious granite. Horn Mount is more than four thousand feet 
high, and for at least five hundred feet it is like a horn piercing 
the Arctic sky, and overlooking spiry mountains as naked as itself, 
and spotted with everlasting snow — 

So Zembla'B rocks (the beauteous work of frost) 
Rise white in air, and glitter o'er the coast ; 
Pale suns, unf elt, at distance roll away, 
And on the impassive ice the lightnings play ; 
Eternal snows the growing mass supply, 
Till the bright mountains prop the incumbent sky ; 
As, Atlas fix'd, each hoary pile appears, 
The gathered winter of a thousand years. 

Yes, gentlemen, the "gathered winter of a thousand years "fills 
the valleys of Spitzbergen, unless when they open out on the 
shores, where they are filled with glaciers that descend (if on in- 
clined planes), like those from the Alps, in Swiss vallies. A Switzer- 
land glacier, in descending, overwhelms ever3rthSng before it— 
sometimes cultivated land and houses. There is nothing of that 
kind in the interior of Spitzbergen. When a glacier descends from 
a mountain on the shore it breaks into fragments, called icebergs, 
Saunders, which float away if there be deep enough water. 

MoMUS — How large a berg have you seen. Captain ? 

Captain— In Baffin's Bay, I have seen a fellow aground in one 
hundred and fifty fathoms, as told by the lead-line, and something 
like one hundred and fifty feet above water. 

Man in Black — ^That was a mass of ice one thousand feet in 
height! 

Captain — ^Yes ; and I would say two or three miles in circum- 
ference, and all fresh water ice too, for bergs are all formed on the 
land— fragments of glaciers, as I have told you. Few of them are 
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to be seen in the Spitzbergen Sea, at least on the whalers' fishing 
grotind in it. Baffin's Bay is the spot for seeing bergs worth look- 
ing at. You may sometimes connt two or three hundred of them 
from the ship, great and small. Fog gives them forms, Saunders, 
that wonld astonish you ; you may see churches with spires, castles, 
towers, and pyramids, all so well defined, that you are apt to fancy 
yourself in fairyland. 

Sattndeks — It 's nae a fairylan', Captain, fin they 're crushin' the 
sides o' the ships tae bits. 

Captaik — Ships have been crushed by bergs, but it is a rare 
occurrence. It is floes that do the mischief^ in ninety-nine cases 
in a hundred. 

Saundebs— An' fat 's a floe ? 

Captain — A fragment of a field of ice ; and a field means an 
expanse of ice, perhaps eight or nine feet thick, and as broad and 
long as Morayshire and Banffshire put together, or, perhaps, 
another county or two added to them. Fields break into all sizes, 
from one acre to twenty or thirty square miles or more, and ships 
are lost by being nipped between floes in motion. 

Man* in Black — It is not very easy to form a correct idea of the 
ice-scenery in the Polar Regions. 

Captain — Paintings can do nothing to it, and I might continue 
describing it tiU to-morrow morning, without exhausting the sub* 
ject. The ice is continually changing. Stream-ice, packs, floes, 
and bergs, all in motion, give you a continual change of scene — 
the rocks speckled with snow, and perhaps white mountains in 
the back-ground. 

Saunders — ^Wow me, sic a kwintra ! it 's nae wonner though 
there be nae a livin' creatur' on 't, for their vera hairt's bleed wad 
be frozen. 

Captain — Tou are mistaken, Saunders. Creatures can live 
where not even a blade of grass can grow. There are reindeer, 
bears, foxes, and I know not how many other kinds of animals on 
Spitzbergen, and in sunmier the shores of it are clad with sea-birds. 
There is, if I may so speak, a superabundance of animal life in the 
Polar Ilegions, and the bear reigns supreme on sea and land — the 
king of all. 

Man in Black— Have you seen any of them taken ? 

Captain — Yes ; and I can assure you it is sometimes no joke to 
take Bruin, for he fights like a lion when wounded. I remember 
one year that we saw a large bear half-a-mile from the ship, sitting 
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on a piece of ice at least fifty miles from the land— -from the westem 
shores of Baffin's Bay — and we resolved to give chase to the gentle- 
man. A boat was manned and lowered in a moment, and the mate 
had a double-barrelled gun, loaded with ball. Off they went, and 
when the bear saw them nearing him he took to the water. They 
were soon up with him, and the mate sent a ball through his jaws. 
This was the signal for close battle. The bear turned and seized 
the gunwale of the boat in his teeth, and shook her almost to 
staves. The men sheered off to the other side of the boat, and 
she almost capsized ; but the bear prevented her doing so by keep- 
ing down one side. He kept hold like grim death, and, as quick as 
thought, placed his two paws on the gunwale, with a growl that 
pierced the very souls of the boat's crew. The bear's breast was 
now out of the water. The mate fired his second barrel, without 
turning up Bruin's scratchets, and that made the matter rather 
serious, for the bear was mad with pain, and showed a mouthful of 
grinders that would have made any one shake in his shoes. Every 
man in the boat was in a panic, the mate excepted, and he settled 
the affair by plunging a whale lance into the heart of the bear, 
which let go his hold with a terrific roar. The same season, a boat's 
crew, belonging to a Hull vessel, were less fortunate in attacking a 
bear. He actually got into the boat among them, and they had to 
jump overboard and swim for it, making their way to a floe at some 
hundred yards' distance. After getting possession of the boat, 
Bruin walked fore and aft several times on the thafts, examining 
everything most minutely, and then left his prize. 

Chaibman — The Polar bear has the character of being more 
cunning than the fox, and from the specimens I myself have seen 
of them in caravans, they must be powerful animals, and dangerous 
to encounter. 

Captain — That they are. The one we killed in the way I have 
told you was seven feet long, and as heavy as an ox. When dis- 
secting him we got potato peelings in his stomach. Your caravan 
bears are poor, puny things, not worth looking at. 

Saundebs — Tawtie peelin's ! Whaur in the warld had he gotten 
them? 

Captain — The cook of some ship had thrown them overboard, 
and all ib fish that comes in Bruin's net when he is hungry. He is 
always so— always prowling about, as lank as a whipping-post, ready 
to seize anything that comes in the way; but when he meddles 
with the walrus, he sometimes catches a Tartar. 
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Ohaibman — Is the walrus match for the bear ? 

Captain — The walrus, as you are perhaps aware, sir, always rests 
on the edge of the ice. When driven to extremity by hunger, a 
bear may attack a walrus, fixing on one at a distance from the 
rest. But the walrus is a powerful animal, fourteen or fifteen feet 
long, and has two terrible teeth or tusks, as you may have seen in 
pictures. If he get his tusks fixed in a bear the game is up, for he 
plunges into the sea and drags his foe down with him. The seal, 
however, is an easy prey to Bruin, and he lives chiefly upon seal's 
flesh. When he sees a' seal on the edge of the ice, he takes care to 
shape bis course between it and the intervening water, and swims 
up cautiously towards it until he be looking up in its face, and the 
alarmed seal, in making for the water, falls, as it were, into the 
mouth of its enemy. At other times a bear may be seen watching 
at a bole among the ice for seals, with his fore legs spread out ready 
to grasp his prey as soon as its head is above water. The Esqui- 
maux watches at holes in the ice for seals. The only difference 
between the bear and the human fisher is that the one has arms and 
uses a spear of bone, while the other must trust to his teeth and 
the claws on his fore feet. 

Saunders— I 'm fidgin' fain tae hear ye ; but fat are the Eeske- 
maus, or fatever else ye ca' them ? are they really fouk, or are they 
beests 1 

Captain — They go on two legs, Saunders, and the females throw 
their breasts over their shoulders. The young ones suck on their 
mothers' backs. 

Saunders — Gweed hae a care o' me ! — ^littlins soockin' ower their 
mither's shoothers ; the like wis never heard o' ! Ye 're creepin' up 
my sleeve noo, Captain ; but its a' verra weel for a joke. 

Captain — There is not a word of joking in it. I have seen it with 
my own eyes. 

Saundebs — Gweed sake, sirs, that dings a' green thing ! They 
canna be human creatur's — they maun be akin tae kangaroos, that, 
I 'm tauld, hae a pooch on their wymes for their young anes riimin' 
cot an' intae, or some ither creatures sic like, for nae richt 'oman ever 
cud throw her breests ower her shoothers. 

Captain — I can assure you, Saunders, it is quite true Esquimaux 
children suck over their mother's shoulders, and though an Esqui- 
maux woman were to fall on her face, she would not break her nose. 

Saunders — Maybe she his na ane tae brak'. 

Captain— Yes, she has one -, but her cheeks would save it in a 

T 
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fall, for her nasal organ is like a wart between her cheeks, wliich 
are the most prominent feattires of her face. 

Saundebs — ^Aweel, aweel than, I 'se say nae mair — ^weemen wi' 
noses like warts, an' breests ower their shoothers, canna be human 
creatnr's — ^nae a bit o' them. I wad as seen believe in giants wi' twa 
heids, for the thing's nae nateral. Fat like's the rest o' theii 
bodies, Captain ? I see ye 're lauchin' ; tell me mair aboot the 
monstrous weemen, that I doot ye 're makin' oot o' yer ain brams. 

Captain — They are dad in skins, Saunders. 

Saundbbs— 'Nae doot, sir ; it wad be a droU creatur' withoot a skin. 

Captain — Not at all. Ton are not to suppose that I am coming 
over you with nonsense. What I mean is, that they are clad in the 
skins of animals. 

SAITJNDBBS--I winna contradidk ye in that. 

Captain — ^You are making fun of the matter altogether, Saun- 
ders, and turning the laugh against me ; but I tell you, upon my 
honour, that I am speaking truth. The Esquimaux are clad in seal 
skins from top to toe, and the women have hoods to their jackets, in 
which I have seen them carrying their children. The boots, botk 
of the men and women, at least in some tribes, are enormously 
huge. Some of them use their boots for pockets ; and when stuffed 
at the understandings, the Esquimaux lady hobbles away like a 
duck, perhaps looking through a pair of wooden spectacles, and 

Saundbss — Haud ye there ; that '11 dee. Tell me fat kin' o' een 
wad see throu' timmer 1 Wah ! I 'm nae jist feel a'thegither ! 

Captain — ^Permit me to go on, Saunders. I see you are aDxions 
to hear me. I will give you an idea of the personal appearance of 
the Esquimaux. They are below the ordinary size, but stout in 
proportion to their height — ^broad, well-expanded chests— and re- 
markably small hands and feet, and, withal, possessed of great 
agility. Their skin is of a deep brown colour, much darker in 
i|dults than in the children. The nose, as I have said, is like a 
wart, the cheek bones high, the eyes are jet black, deep sunk, and 
move with a rapidity and wildness such as is only to be seen among 
sffvages. The teeth are beautiful, but the broad face is covered 
with grease. The long, matted hair hangs down to the shoulders, 
and gives what may be called an ugly expression to the ladies. In 
fact, I have seen some of them really hideous, justifying the absurd 
notions of some of the early navigators, who believed the Esqui- 
maux women to be witches, and their men to be devils. I must 
say that some, of- the women appear as scarcely human, yet ^ey are 
as happy as queens. When they come on board ships they danoe 
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like crickets to the sound of the fiddle, making their nimble heels 
crack as high as their posteriors, laughing and chatting as merrily 
as we do at our balls and weddings. ' 

MoMUS — Have they any kind of religion among them ? 

CAPTAm— Their principal deity, according to Capt. Lyons, is a 
female called Aywillaiyoo, immensely tall, with only the left eye, 
and she wears a pigtail reaching to her knees. The father of this 
divinity is a giant, with one arm. Besides him there is another, 
called Pamiooli, who is invoked, I believe, and is a bear, whose 
dwelling is supposed to be in the middle of the ice, where he holds 
converse with mankind. 

Saunders — Wullowins! peer bewitch't creatur's, livin' i' the 
darkness o' idolatry ! 

Captain — Idolaters certainly they are, but they believe in a 
future world, in which they expect sensual enjoyments. They 
think that the soul descends beneath the earth into various abodes, 
the first of which partakes somewhat of the nature of purgatory ; 
but that the good spirits passing through it find the other mansions 
improve, till, at a great depth, they reach perfect bliss, where the 
sun never sets, and where, by the side of large lakes that never 
freeze, the deer roam in vast herds, seal and walrus always abound- 
ing in the waters. 

Saundbes — ^Wow me, that 's yawf u' ignorance ! 

Man in Black — ^Their condition recalls to my mind the beauti- 
ful lines of the poet — 

Lo ! the poor Indian, whose imtutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way ; 
Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 
Behind the cloud-topped hill, an humhler heaven : 
Some safer world in depth of woods emhrac'd. 
Some happier island in the watery waste. 
Where slaves once more theur native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christian's thirst for gold. 
To be, contents his natural desire — 
He asks no angel's wing, no seraph's fire ; 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

Saitndebs — Hae they ony kin' o' hooses ? 

Captain — Houses ! Yes ; and what is more, they are quite 
fashionable in their way, for they have summer and winter resi- 
dences — ^their summer houses made of skins, and their winter ones 

of BQOW. 
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SAnTDKKB — Snaw ! Wow be here, they maun be canld ! 

CAFiAiir — Snow can be made to keep out cold, Saunders, as I 
bave told yon before. Let me giTe you an idea bow an EsqDimaoi 
boflda bia bonae. I.waa on shore on the west land of BafEin's Bay, 
a yonng fellow at the time, and some of our boat's crew were 
anxiona to have some fan with the Esquimaux. There were no fish to 
be seen — ^we had seen none for days, so we rowed up a fiord or f uer, 
aa we call it, and came upon a tribe. They were just beginmng to 
form a winter encampment. One of the party, no doubt the moat 
skilled architect, had a large bone knife in his hand, and he drew 
a drde in the snow about ten feet in diameter. The snoi^was 
bard, but, in a veiy short time, all within the circle was cleared 
out, or rather quanied out, for the slabs of snow removed were as 
regular in their form aa any stones you ever saw cut for a building. 
Srezy slab was carefully out with a curve, like stones for an arch, 
and the foundation of the house being laid, course after course was 
laid on by two builders, who required six times as many hewers to 
aoppify them with mateiiaL In a wonderfully short space of 
time the snow-houae was complete, exactly in the form of a bee- 
biTe, with walls about two feet thick, and the height in the centre 
of the dome was somewhere about dg^t feet. On the top a piece of 
ioe waa laid over a hole to aerve as a window, which could be 
removed, and the aperture converted into a chimney. 

Sausdsbs — Sic a boose ! sic a hoose ! Ye say it wis like a bee- 
Bc^pe. Fat like wia the port o't ? Fat had the peer things for a 
door tae baud oot the bears an' the canld 7 

Captaut — We did not wait to see the door built, but I have beffl 
in a complete hut, and will tell you what like it was. The doorway 
waa aome eight or ten yarda lon^ and not more than three feet 
bij^ Two of ua resolved to enter; the rest of the two boats' 
crews standing outside. I wioit first, following an Esquimaux on 
aDrf oura^ and, aa I cr^ along, my stomach began to turn, for the 
stench waa honid — no notions about ventilation there. Well, as I 
was aaying, I crept on all-f ours after the savage, and as I passed the 
door of the dog-kennd, I tbou^t I would be worried. The dogs 
are kept in a kind ol side diamber, connected with the long door 
way, placed there, I suppose, aa a saf^[nard against bears and 
wolves, or to be ready for being hamesaed to sledges when the men 
resolve to take a journey with eight in hand, and a whip four or 
five fathoma long. When I reached the inside of the hut, I found 
what appeared to be two families in il The men were lying on a 
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kind of bench, formed of snow, and covered with moss and skins. 
It extended right round the hut, close to the wall. Two women and 
three children were sitting round the lamp — a hollow stone, full of 
moss and oil, and I know not what more, but, at anyrate, it was 
blazing away, and the creatures around it appeared as merry as 
May. The women were sewing with bone needles and sinew, and 
some walrus flesh was being prepared for dinner. The Esquimaux, 
who had introduced me to his friends, said something to the women, 
and, laying hold of a cutlet of flesh, wished me and my companion 
to partake of the hospitality of the house, which we declined. He 
then filled his own mouth, until his cheeks were fearfully distended, 
and applying a bone knife to his lips, cut the lump of flesh in two, 
close to them. The flesh in his gorged mouth was neither roasted 
nor boiled, for the blood and grease ran down over his chin as he 
handed the remainder to another with a mtmp, or kind of grunt^ 
like a pig. The man to whom the cutlet was given acted in the 
same manner, and the piece was then handed to the ladies. 

Saunpebs — Wis ye nae scunnert ? I fin my stamack gaun vrang 
wi' the thocht o't. Feech, feech ; Gweed keep a' body !— they canna 
be human creatur's. 

Captain — How much do you think an Esquimaux can eat in a 
day, Saunders ? Would you believe it that he can eat ten pounds 
of flesh in twenty-four hours, and drink two gallons of water ? 

Saundebs — Preserve 's, sic gluttons ! Hoo can they hand it ? 

Captain — The experiment has been tried upon them, and I can 
assure you I am not over-estimating the capacity of the Esquimaux's 
stomach. It is perfectly enormous, Saunders. They gorge them- 
selves like snakes, and lie like pigs until hunger again arouse them 
to activity. 

SAUNDEBS^My troth, they wadna need to be here, an' the beef 
at]tenpence the pun', an' workin* for their daily breid, else ae 
dennar i' the ook wad hae tae sair them. They maun be dreedfu' 
creatur's. Ten pun o' beef i' the day, an' twa gallons o' water — the 
like wis never heard o' ! Ye 're sheerly gien' the thing legs tae stan' 
on. Captain. 

Captain — ^Not a bit of it. The flesh has been weighed out to 
them in ships, and they have been seen to devour the quantity I 
have told you. You think the thing strange, but I will tell you 
something still more wonderful to be seen sometimes in the Arctic 
regions. What would you think of a shower of red snow ? 

Saxtndebs — Tut, tut, tut ; that '11 dee, that 1i dee ! A savi^e may 
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haa a miK^le Btsnuick ; but leed snaw'g somothiBg ayont naier 
a'thegitliery for snaw'a fite a' the warid ower. The Scriptnr' tells 
VB naathing 's fiter tiian the snaw. Te 're gaon ower the score, doo, 
Oi^ytaiiL I see MomuB lanchin', an' even the Man in Black's nae 
keepm' his gndyitia I canna believe '1 

Captain-— Believe it or not, as yon like ; it is as trae as we are 
sinnen. 

Mar- in Black — I have read of the phenomenon, and it must be 
a very striking one. The canse of it, I believe, is conjectured to 
be the presence of a minnte class of cryptogamic plants descendmg 
with the snow, and commnnicating their colour to it. 

Saundebs — Creepo-gramy here, creepo-gramy there, Samiders 
Macgregor aye believed that snaw is fite, an' that plants grow oot 
o' the gmn'. There 's mony a strange thing in the warld, nae doot ; 
but it's nae jist conpit heels ower gowdy a'thegither, wi' plants 
growin' in the sky, an' tumlin' like flaichins o' snaw. 

Man in Black — The atmosphere, Saunders, is replete with seeds 
of plants, too minute to be seen by the naked eye. Perhaps yoa 
are swallowing some of them at this moment. 

Saundess — ^Whaur 's my tumler ? whaur 's my tum'ler ? Troth, 
gin I 'm Bwallowin' plants, I 'se gie them some het water at onyiate. 

Captain — I have another thing to tell you yet, Saunders. The 
atmosphere in the Polar regions is sometimes in such a condition 
that two men can converse with each other in a moderate tone of 
voice at the distance of more than a mile. 

Saundebs — I dinna a'thegither misdoot that, for soond files gangs 
far in a quiet nicht. 

Captain — Well then, do you believe that snow sometimes falls 
in the inside of huts in the Arctic regions 1 

Saundebs — ^Ay, gin there be holes i' the riggin' o' them tae lat 
it in. 

Captain— Not at all. What I mean is, that the snow falls in 
huts when they are perfectly tight overhead. 

Man in Black — Another striking phenomenon, Saunders. The 
aqueous particles held in solution in the warm atmosphere of a hut, 
are converted into snow when exposed to a current of intensely 
oold air by the door being opened. 

Saundebs — Te 're up on stalperts, sir. I kenna fat kin' o' pai^ 
tides ye 're spikin' aboot ; only its gey an' droll tae me tae hear o' a 
shoor o* snaw in a hoose win' an' water-preef abeen. Snaw fa'in' 
fae anaith the reef o' a hoose, as gin it waur dingin' doon fae the 
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olood&'-tlie like wis never heard o'. My oertie ! tiMifc wad be a 
bisness on Si>ey8ide. It wad be waur than flaichins comin' doos 
the Inm, for a chidl micht get a shoor o' snaw aboot 'a logs fat aittin' 
at 's supper i' the middle o' the fleer. Gweed keep ime f ae yer Aiie 
reegions ! 

Captaut — There are many strange things in the world, Saundeni. 
What would you think were you to see three suns in tibe sky^ and 
ships seemingly sailing high in the air ? 

SAtrNDEBS—I wad think mysel' dementit^ or the warid near at 
an' en'. 

Captain — ^I have seen a scene of that kind. 

Saundbbs — An' maybe yeVe seen a shoor o' aold wives an' pik&- 
staves, an' 

Captain — I would sooner see a shower of young ones ; it is said 
to be a happy death to be smothered among ladies. 

Saundebs — Dod, I kenna ; aneuch 's as gweed 's a feast ony day. 
A body may like the lasses weel an' weel aneuch — Gweed bless them 
a', peer creatures — ^but to be smor't amo' them 's anither maitter, 
f ooever bonnie they micht be. 

MoMus — ^How would you like, Saunders, to be smor't, as you 
call it, among the ladies in Baffin's Bay, with the wart noses, high 
cheeks, and yellow, greasy skins ? 

Saundebs — ^Weesht, weesht, Momus ! they wad spean a foal. Na, 
na ! Gweed keep 's. I wad rin, auld 's I am, like a deer, gin I saw 
ane o' them comin' near me. I 'm spikin' aboot oor ain lasses — or 
the ladies, gin that be mair poleete — wi' smiles on their weel-faur't 
faces, cheeks like roses, an' skins like the driven snaw — ^jist sic 
lasses as we hae on Speyside, an'*ye hae in Moray. 

Hazelbigg — I was dancing with some of them the other night ; 
and, Saunders, you would have danced too H you had seen them. 

Saundebs — Danc't ! ay, that I wad, wi' virr, an' knackit my 
thooms like a callant o' sazteen. 

MoMus — That would have been vulgar. 

Saundebs — Ou — ay — ^vulgar, wad it? ye mean common; but 
there's nae ill in't. 

MoMUS — Yes, common ; what is common — in the way of knack- 
ing thimibs in a dance, and ^'huchin' " — is vulgar. 

Saundebs — Wah, wah ! the fouk meet for hairmless ameesement 
in yer balls, an' fat for nae knack their thooms as weel 's their heels. 
Nane o' yer prim, preceese, straicht-up, soorick-moo'd picknickerty- 
ism kin' o' genteelitie for me — ^na, na I dressin' yersel's up within 
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an inch o' yer lives, an' grippin' yer teeth as gin ye wanr i' the 
wuddie, for fear o' lauchin', an' polkessin', an' waltzin', an' sailin' 
abooty as mum-moo'd as gin ye waur as mony macheens, wi' naething 
mair i' ye but the pooer o' motion. That 's nae the kin' o' balls we 
hae on Speyside. Oor young lasses dinna come in wi' faces as 
serious as gin they waur at a late-walk, but wi' happiness an' 
health i' their cheeks, wi' innocent an' merry hairts, that I leuk 
on as a kin' o' heaven on yirth. 

MoMXTS — Saunders is himself again. The red snow put him 
rather out, but now he is at home. When dancing has come above 
board, he would not soon weary in speaking about the ladies 
on Speyside ; but Forbes Mackenzie has come on the time-piece, 
and we must separate. 
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Scene — The members seated on rustic chairs^ between a Shooting Lodge 
an^ the Loch, 

Man in Black (to Keeper) — You were saying your master, Colonel 
Wilmot, M.P., has no objection to respectable parties coming to 
see the Loch and Castle. For this we have to thank him for his 
kindness, and you for yours also, in offering us the use of the boat. 

Clabinda — ^We are going to take a sketch of the Loch and Castle, 
Mr. Momus. Amelia and I -will go as far as the horses are in the 
brake. 

Captain — Now when I have got seated beside you, Momus, I hold 
it fit that we take a deliberate yiew of the scenery around. Go on, 
while I 'm smoking ; let me have a speech from you. 

MoMTTS — ^Well, as I 'm not smoking, I shall talk. We have be- 
hind us here a shooting lodge, built more than twenty years ago^ 
thirty of them I would say — for these trees, planted, I fancy, to 
shelter it, are|of that age, or more. We have here Scotch fir, spruce, 
larch, and birch, and the trees have been bent to the north-east by 
the heavy gales from the south-west, mountains stretching away 
there in the direction of the Church of Duthil and Carr Bridge, and 
distant eight miles or more. This lodge is largp and commodious, 
with a wonderfully fine kitchen garden, in which there are beans, 
pease, rasps, strawberries, currants — almost as far advanced to- 
wards maturity as if they were in the low country. Here we have 
also the keeper's house, the stables, and other accommodation. 
This lodge stands upon a tongue of land or peninsula, that might 
almost have served in the olden time for the site of another castle. 

Captain (Puff, puff, puff !)— Why, I say so too. A member of 
Parliament can live very well here two months in the year, shooting 
and fishing. But don't let me interrupt you ; go on. 

Momus — In accounts of this Loch, written a century ago, it is 
called two miles long, and every writer has called it so down to the 
present time. They have forgot the difference between Scotch and 
English miles, for the Loch wants only a few chains of being three 
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miles long, and, instead of being about half-a-mile broad, as it is 
said to be in books, it is a whole mile broad down at the Castle 
there. The keeper tells me it is seven miles round the Loch, and, 
looking at it carefully, there is no doubt of the fact. TJie iirst 
sight of it may convince any one its wateits are eon^taratively 
shallow. There is neither precipice, rock, nor steep bank round 
its shores, but level moorland stretching away for a mile or more 
all round. On the northern side we see one house, a shepherd's 
house— Cheerpeck, I think, they call it. At all events, it is on the 
Earl of Moray's property, which marches a little to the west of it 
with that of the Earl of Seafield, to whom a part of the northern 
and the whole southern side belongs. This shooting lodge belongs 
to him. Besides the lodge grounds, there are two small crofts on 
the sooth side. I cannot name them, but their names sound some- 
thing like Cheerbig and Corharkil. That is fw from the Gaelic, 
Captain, but you must take it as you get it. 

Captain — ^You have corrected mistakes about the dimensions of 
ihe Loch. What do you say of the scenery about it ? 

MoMua— 'It is far from stdking. Wb want h%h rodks and high 
mountains near this sheet of water. There is nothing grand about 
it. But it is pretty, and to the histioriaa and antiquarian the 
Castle is a perfect gem, standing in the water. There it stands, 
with a height of twenty feet of the massive waUs still remaining, 
after resisting the mountain storms for well-nigh six hundred 
years. The top of ash trees, growing in the Castle, are seen peer- 
ing above the ruins, wisAoh. shelter them, in some degree, from 
blasts that howl through roofless towers, and rave around that 
scene of deaolabion. The Castle, whidi is not more than four 
hundred jrards from the south cade ol the Loch, but four times that 
from the north side, rises sheer out of the water. It seems to 
stand on the Looh, which at some places wudies the walls. It is 
more than a mile from either end of the Loch, and in the deepest 
water. No artificial fosse was equal to that wet ditch round the 
Castle of Loohindorb. The Looh was a perfect securitj from the 
stone-throwing engines of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries. No javelin nor arrow .could be sent there with effect, 
unless from rafts or boats, and the warriors on them would be 
assailed by stones, arrows, and missiles from the battlements and 
towers of the Castle. 

Captain— You have got into war. Wait till we get to the Csstle, 
and then we shall talk about old world fighting. That must have 
been a plaoe of great strength. 
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Momm — ^Ezoepfc Edinburgh snd a few oikeny it was oub of the 
strongest in Scotland. It is of the same fonn as tiie Casile of 
Kildnunmie, and, like it, saw many changes in fortune Miany 

dark deeds were perpetrated — ^many Hallo^ hallo ! yonder he 

comes from BourtreehiUook, riding up the side of the Loeh on his 
pony, in company with some one else mounted. 

Clabinda— We have sketched the castle, but it makes a tame 
picture, Mr. Momus. It could not be photographed to any advan- 
tage, for you are too far from it on the shore, and you would be too 
near it on the narrow margin at its foundations. 

Keepeb — ^That is a friend of mine nearest the Loch on horse- 
back. He has come to call upon me, and will no doubt be delighted 
to go off to the Castle with us. 

Captain (after the arrival of Saunders and the horseman, and 
the introducing of the stranger)— Now for the boat ! now for the 
boat ! ladies and gentlemen. We have seen all we can see here — 
a shooting-lodge of one storey concealed among trees, and a lea 
covered with long white gowans, each as large as a half-crown piece. 

Clabinda — There is a strong wind, Captain, and the Loch is 
rough. 

Captain— Don't be in the least alarmed, my good girl. We 've 
a capital cobble here, called a boat in the hills, fit to cany a dozen 
of people from one end of the Loch to the other. 

Man in Black — ^I 'm told that Mr. Enfield, from Elgin, and two 
friends, also wish to go. 

Captain — All right, if our friend in tartan, the commander of 
the boat, be agreeable. 

MoMus (after all were in ihe boat) — ^If ow, we have a stiff breeze 
of wind from the west, gentlemen. 

Amelia— Dreadful wind, and how shocking rough it is ! 

Captain (to the men at the oars) — ^Now, my hearties, just keep 
her before the wind and sea. It blows dead ait. Tou may lie on 
your oars and guide her. I am to sound the Loch. I 've got a 
lead-line in my haversack, and I have brought a stone to serve for 
a lead. 

Amelia (aside)— I believe I shall get sick, Clarinda, dear. 

Clabinda — ^Don't talk of that, my dear. Look at the Elgin 
gentlemen fishing as we go. There — there 's a trout — and another. 
Who would have thought it ? Who— 

Captain (in the stem) — Shallow water a-head— an island, by jingo ! 
Go to leeward of it ! There 's not so much of the island above 
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water as a cat would stand upon diy-shod. Back, back, back, jron, 
starboard oarsman ; and you on the port side pull, pull — ^now 
both pull. 

Man in Black — Another castle might have been built here with 
little labour. Who would have expected to find so shallow water 
so far from shore ? 

Gamekeepba — yfe are going into deep water now. 

Captain — There — ^just let her go before the wind, keeping her stem 
on to the sea, and I 'U try the depth. Here goes — one, two — ^morq 
than two fathoms. 

Saundebs — It's black, mossy lookin' water, an' the jabble o't's 
garrin' the boatie shoggle sodly. 

Captain— Three fathoms full. 

MoMTTS — The water has begun to splash over the stem. Captain. 
Ladies, come farther forward. 

Captain — ^Four fathoms — twenty-four feet. Ton might sink the 
mansion-house of Bourtreehillock over the chimneys in it. Keep 
her before the sea, men ; keep her before the wind, or she '11 make 
bad weather of it. 

Clabinda — ^We are near the Castle now, Mr. Momus. 

MoMXJS — ^Tes ; but if they don't take care we will run past it. 

Captain — What, what ! can't you land on the western end of the 
Castle ? There, there, there ! past it we are ; and, by the beard of 
Mahomet ! you must put her side on to the sea now, to get hold 
of the small water imder lee of the Castle. Spray, spray, spray ! 
The boat is into the trough of the sea, and the ladies will be haJf- 
drowned. In the hills people handle oars as cows handle muskets. 

Man in Black — So will the gentlemen if this continue — ^water 
dashing in one's face. 

Captain (grasping an oar, and assisting to row) — ^It cannot be 
helped ; we must row through the trough of the sea to the Castle, 
or go past it. Another stroke or two and all will be right. There 
(after two or three strokes), there we will get into a little snug 
harbour in smooth water. There was no cause for alarm, ladies. 
Cobbles have no keels, and she was certainly rolling somewhat and 
taking water aboard ; but— that 's right — ^but quietly to myself, I 
say, there was cause for alarm. When I took the oar from that 
fellow with- the kilt I was thinking of buttoning my jacket for a 
swim. I say, you, make fast the painter. 

Saxtndebs— Pinter ! whaur'she? 

Enfield— The boat's chain is called a painter.- Let me past 
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you, for I have to measure the ruinB with a tape-line, and may 
have little enough time. 

Man in Black (leaving the boat)— Buins, with nettles skirted, 
and with moss overgrown. 

Saunders — Nettles, nettles, nettles ! — ^it 's a' nettles an' hemlock, 
gentlemen. Sic a crap o' nettles an' hemlock — up tae the knees 
amo' them. 

Olabinda — We cannot walk here, Amelia. There is not an inch 
within the Castle walls but is covered with hemlock and nettles, so 
rank that you don't know what you are travelling upon. 

Saundebs — ^I see the marks o' rabbits here. 

Kebpbe — None of them now, sir. 

Saundebs — ^Weel, that may be ; but it 's nae an auld date since 
they waur here. Fat 's this 1 — a bit o' a human bane, I declare, 
scraupit oot o' a rabbit's hole, amo' the rubbish o' the Castle. Ay, 
ay, sirs, that 's fit tae mak' a body pause an' ponder. A human 
jaw-bane, nae doot. Mony a foul deed wis committet here, leavin' 
mony an ooncoffined skeleton anaith the rubbish we 're stan'in' on. 

Keepeb — The rabbits, when they were here, scraped up many 
human bones. In my father's time, the oak beam that served as a 
gallows was still sticking out of the wall at the north-west comer 
of the Castle. 

Saundebs — The nobeeletie, in auld times, could hang as they 
liket ; an' this Castle had its woodie as weel as its doongeon. 

Enfield (in answer to Man in Black) — The width of the Castle, 
inside the walls, is 126 feet, and the walls are seven feet eight 
inches thick. Height, twenty-one feet six inches, at the north- 
west comer. Not a window in the side walls. 

Man in Black — The outside walls of such castles were blind. 
There was an open central court, and the houses round the walls 
looked into it. This castle was three storeys high. It was like 
Carlavrock Castle, on the Solway, that I have seen. In it, the 
houses round the centre court are in good preservation ; and houses, 
twenty feet wide or so, all round the inside of these walls, would 
leave a large court in the centre. End walls same thickness as side 
ones. This is the chapel of the Castle, as historians say. It is in 
the south end, ladies and gentlemen, and has been a complete house. 
The length of it is forty feet, width twenty-five feet, and walls 
three feet thick. It is within the Castle, and is fifty feet from the 
front wall of it. On the east end of it is the donjon or keep, but 
I cannot tell if there be any vault below \ I do not think so, for 
water from the Loch, oozing through the stones, would have filled ^^ 
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Mamw— I did not hear whether you said the Oaatle was 180 feet 
without or within the wallB. 

Enfixld— Within the walla, sir. Add fifteen feet for the two 
walla, and that gives 195 feet, or say 200 feet with the projecting 
towers at the angles — thus making the whole length of outside 
building, as I say, 200 feet, and the width about 141 feet» indudizig 
walls. 

CiiABDrBA — ^Not a window in the whole side walls — dead-walls, 
more than seven feet thick, built with grouted or run-lime, like the 
castle on Ladyhill, Elgin— as solid as rock. 

MoMus — ^Is there a spot in Scotland where mortal man could 
look upon a more cheerless landscape than we look upon here to 
the north and westward ? Except that solitary shepherd's house, 
no house nor tree is to be seen, nor green field — nothing but bound- 
less heath, swelling away in the distance into rolling hills, or rising 
into rugged mountains, receding in endless perspective. In the 
fore-ground of the picture, this long sheet of water seems dark and 
troubled, under the power of the gloomy spirit that presides over 
the departed glory of past generations. In the east, Braemoray 
rises boldly over the moorland, and closes in the view. It has green 
spots upon it, and is a pleasing object in a dark-brown wilderness 
of hills. On the south of the Castle, Nature has a bolder, but less 
dreary aspect The hUls rise more abruptly ; one hill before us, not 
more than a mile distant, looks down upon us, it may be said, and 
now, in military phrase, it would command it. Cheerbig they call 
the hill, I think. It is steep, bare, and rocky. The Castle seems 
built &om it. In sheltered nooks on the south side of the lull 
there are birohes, and a few green fields, but they are no more 
than spots in the desert. Behind the small croft of Cheerbig, the 
nearest point of land from the Castle, there is a wide j^ain, on 
which, no doubt, Edward's army lay. 

Mak in Black— The days have been, Momus, when this place 
was not so cheerless and solitaiy. In loolcing at the scene, my mind 
has been wandering back to the time when Edward the First was 
here with his anny* More than five hundred and sixty summers 
have passed suioe that great king came here to cany war into the 
eountiy of the Cumyns, and subdue theoL Sir John Cumyn, ss 
histof tsUs us, was then principal ruler in Scotland, and was in 
amis against Sdward* The English had oarxied their arms trium- 
phai\t)y IhMn the Border to Moray Land, passing throng Aberdeen, 
Uatttf^ CoUm^ filgWi and oa to KinkMa^ whoe the monks gave fik 
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Majesty a Bomptuons entertaiimient. Though Edward's mareh had 
heen a yictorious one in the lowknds, the Cumyns held a great part 
of the northern Highlands, and to crash them, and bring others of 
the nobility into subjeetion, Edward came here to Lochindorb, on 
the 25th of September, 1303. 

Saukdbbs —That wis alaiven year afore the Battle o' Bannockbum. 

Clabinda — ^You remember dates well, Saunders. 

Saunde&s — A'body in Scotland kens fan the Battle o' Bannock- 
bum wis fochen. Gang on, sir ; gang on wi' Edward. He streekit 
the lang shanks o' 'im in this Castle aifter treachery in the camp, 
an' an ill-agreein' nobeeletie had driven peer William Wallace's back 
tae the wa'. 

Man in Black— I see you know Edward's nick-name of "Long 
Shanks," Saunders. He was tall, and, it is said, disproportionably 
long in the legs ; but he was a noble-looking Prince in an age of 
chivalry. On his war horse he rode around this Loch, with attend- ' 
ant knights about him, armed cop-a-jpi^, their plumes nodding on 
their shining helmets, and their swords and lances simmering in 
the sun. That, Saunders, brings one's mind back to the age of 
chivalry — to the days when war was the business of life among the 
nobility, when nobles and knights — nay, even bishops — appeared 
bedecked in glittering armour. Such men and such armour were 
seen here, in this now obscure spot among the mountains. On 
those moors, where the silence is now undisturbed, save by the 
whir of the mporf owl and the bleating of sheep, a whole army lay 
encamped — a great army — then far too powerful for the paralyzed 
strength of Scotland to resist. Then on that spot south of us 
— ^that flat moor — ^tents were made of turf and trees. A great 
encampment was there of veteran warriors— of mighty men in battle 
— a host of cross-bowmen, archers, billmen, and swordsmen. 
Horse and foot were there, waiting the behests of the great King, 
in whose hands were the life and fortune of alL It was autumn, 
uid the sharp hill air made them gather round their camp fires 
at night, where they told tales of home and of the victories won by 
merry England. Though scarcely a tree is now to be seen, the 
whole country around us was then one vast forest — even the Boyal 
forests of Leanich and Drummynd, extending from Braemoray to 
Duthil — as the roots of trees in many a moss bear witness to the 
present day. Edward was passionately fond of the chase, and had 
excellent sport here. . 

Saundbrs — ^He 's intae history noo, an' we mauna spike till 'im* 
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Man in Black — ^Here the deer, the wolf , the wild boar, and fox 
could be pursued. Edward and his nobles, on horseback, with bow 
and quiver, speeded away over these heights and hollows beneath 
the oak and the fir, day after day, with horn and hounds, till the 
shades of night made the forest gloomy. The lake around us was 
then illuminated by the camp fires. On the high battlements, 
when the Castle was taken, the banner of England waved in the 
mountain wind. The sports of the day thus over, and the game 
brought to the Castle or sent to the camp, wine and wassail were 
the order of the evening. After nobles, who had come to swear 
allegiance, had bowed submissively, feasting began in the great hall 
of the Castle, where, at the head of the table, with his chair elevated 
on a dais, Edward sat in state, dispensing a lordly and rude hospi- 
tality among his powerful barons, ready to follow— ready to die — ^in 
defence of their Sovereign in battle. The proud monarch who sat 
here had conquered Wales, and had almost the whole of Scotland 
under his feet. He was the terror of France, and the scourge of 
poor Scotland. Here he sat in great pomp and circumstance, 
receiving the submission of one great nobleman after the other. 
Baliol, the miserable poltroon, had bowed on his bended knees 
before him, delivering up the crown of Scotland, and homage had 
been done to King Edward from the Border to Moray Land. I 
look round me here, and ask those hoary walls where that great 
Prince is now ? What of his towering ambition ? Did he keep 
Scotland ? Did his son obey his command, and carry his bones in 
an ox hide before the English army, when Bruce met it at Bannock- 
bum? Where is the glorious conqueror in the Holy Land? 
Where are his nobles, that flattered his pride here ? where the Boyal 
smile, that Ufted the souls of harnessed barons here, or the frown 
that spoke death to them ? King and nobles are gone. Netties 
and hemlock grow where king and nobles sat under canopies, with 
the wine-cup circling round amid boisterous mirth, and the sonl- 
inapirjif'g songs of the grey-haired minstrel. The harp is unstrung 
for ever. A melancholy silence has succeeded to music and danc- 
ing — a silence broken only by the low murmur of the mimic waves 
around these walls. The dreary cry of the screech owl is heard, 
where the vcdoe of joy once resounded. Alas, alas ! how transient 
is the glory of kings ! how soon do Princes and nobles pass away. 
^Yhere do the thoiiaands of warriors that were here now lie interred ? 
Where are the glories of the conquerors ? . The hearts that beat 
llSM in Sdwaxd^a day are stilL The fsoes that the bards made 
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beam with joy here are departed, leaying the silence of death to 

preside within halls once bedecked with princely splendoory and all 

the garniture of greatness and glory. Here, indeed, the '^ warrior's 

weapons are sought in vain ;" 

And o 'er each mouldering towerj 
Dim with the mist of years, grey flits the shade of power. 

Sattitdebs (after a pause) — Gang on, sir ; gang on, gang on. Fan 
wis H biggit ? an' foo aften his 't been ta'en ? 

Man in Black — That is more than I can tell, Saunders ; but it 
is qtiite possible there may have been a Castle of some sort here for 
more than a thousand years — nay, perhaps even for twice that 
period, for the island on which the Castle is built is eyidently arti- 
ficial, and cranrwges, as antiquarians call artificial islets in lochs, 
carry us back to a great antiquity. The castle in Loch-an-Eilean, 
beside Eothiemurchus, is also built on an artificial island, and there, 
as well as here, the Cumyns had a stronghold hundreds of years be- 
fore a cannon was heard of in Scotland. In the dawn of our 
historic period in Scotland, castles were built of wood— of oak 
beams laid upon each other, resting often on a low stone wall ; and 
it is very likely — in fact, it is all but certain — that this Castle of 
Lochindorb was something after that fashion when Edward laid 
siege to it in 1303. Siege, did I say 1 There is no word of any 
fighting — simply that Edward took possession of this, the strongest 
Castle of the Cumyns. 

MoMus — Our learned and much-esteemed townsman. Dr. James 
Taylor, Elgin, whom I have the great pleasure of knowing person- 
ally, in his '' Edward the First in the North of Scotland " — a book 
showing much learning and laborious research — thinks Edward 
built the Castle in which we are sitting. Its architecture is of the 
reign of Edward. It is what is called an <' Edwardian" Castle, 
exactly similar to the English and Welsh ones of the same period. 

Clabinda — How do you think the Castle is built upon an artifi- 
cial island ? 

MoMus — Because, madam, it has every appearance of being so. 
How was an island to happen to be in the deepest part of the Loch, 
exactly the size for the site of a Castle ? Though the island had 
been made purposely for the castle, it could not have been more 
perfectly formed. What think you of twenty feet of water or more 
around an island 220 feet long or so, and 160 broad? A rocky 
island of such exact dimensions might have happened to be in the 
Loch ; but the Castle is not built on rock, nor is there sand nor 
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Bhini^ near ik TS^si- a stone aifound the f onndAtioiiB of it, or as 
fir down in tlie waiec at you can see, belongs to this spot. They 
hay e aU. been carried from the nearest hilL They are not watw- 
washed stones ; all are angular. Besides this, the Ber. Lewis 
Gbranty minister ofCromdale, writing for the '* Statistical Account 
of Scotland in 1793," when speaking of this Castle, says '^ great rafts 
and planks of oak^ by the beating of the waters against the old 
walls, occasionally make their appearance ;" and I myself knew an 
old gamekeepev in Xflgin, who, in his younger days^ when here with 
his master^ got their boat's andior fastened among oak planks which 
they saw. 

Man in Black — I am quite satisfied the island is artificiaL 

MoMiTS — ^The Rev. Mr. Grant further says that several vestigea of 
hoofies were found within the walls, besides those of a church. We 
see^ the church— -no doubt of that ; but what has become of the 
houses mentioned 1 Not a vestige of them is now to be seen. The 
f otu; towesa at the angles of the Castle were entire eighty years ago^ 
when Mr. Qrant wrote ; now, as we see, there is only one standing. 
The principal gateway of the Castle was then an entire arch, with 
opening: for portcullis above. It, too, has fallen, and we can 
scarcely see where the portcullis has been. If the principal gate* 
"viwy-was buaU of freestone, and had a grandeur in it^ as Mr. Grant 
said, easier felt thait expressed, it is now gone for ever, and a shajie* 
less breach in the wall occupies its place. 

Max iit; BM.c«-r-You ask whrare the keep is, Mv. Momus. Tou 
ace surely losing your memory or your eye-sight.. There is the 
keep, alaFg49.squM» building, with a round tower at the end of it 
Many a ppor cQ{xtive. haa groaned within the walls of that prison. 
Lying on a bed. of heather, or bracken, or straw, in the dank, dazk^ 
Ioathaome4ungi9on, the prisoner's sufferings were often embittered by 
hearing .miith and reveliy above his head. That was the prison in 
whieh the celebrated WiUiam Bullock died, in 1342,. and. how many 
more have died in it who can tell, for it was a kind of State prison for 
long ? Ladies^vccHne.this way, till I tell you that a little before the 
period X have just meoitioned, Catherine de Beaumont, Countess of 
Athplci and other ladies that lived here, were besieged by Sir 
Andrew Murri^ of Bamaway. Edward the Third of England 
came to> thedr aid and relieved them, and Sir Walter Scott and 
Sir Thomas Diek.Lander both describe the romantic incident. 

CoLABiimA-^-And what happened to the Castle then? 

Mon^a-^X. cannot follow, the history of it^. madam, nor do I 
believe any one can do so. We know, however^ that the Earls of 
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Moray kept it Ibng^ that the Earl of Cawdor got it in 1606, and 
that for about 120 years it has been the property of the Earls of 
Seafield. There is an iron gate in Cawdor Castle said to have 
belonged to this one, and if tradition is to be believed, a man of 
prodigious strength, called in Gaelic ''John without a mother," 
carried the gate on his back frbm this to Cawdor, a distance of at 
least thirteen miles. 

Man IK Black — So much for the history of the Castle, Mr. 
Momus, which is a meagre one, like that of many old ruins. 
Now, let me te]l you, I cannot fancy how any Cumyn, or Thane of 
Cawdor, or Murray of Damaway, or Grant of Strathspey would 
have lived here a day after the place ceased to be a hunting field. 
As I have read, the origins of many of our old Castles were shooting 
lodges in royal or baronial forests. This Castle, and those of Elgin, 
Forres, Damaway, and others I might faame, are, I believe, of 
such origin. Who would have dwelt here after the country around 
us was cleared of wood, with not a house within many nules of 
them ? We can easily understand how barons would build Castles 
on the banks of the Spey or Findhom, or in the low country ; but 
here, none but a semi-barbarous Cumyn, for the sake of an almost 
invincible stronghold in the midst of a forest, would take up his 
residence. The deep Loch around this thick- walled Castle certainly 
made it an admirable place for retreat and defence. When a 
lord of Badenoch might travel in wood from this to Duthil — ^wood 
teeming with red-deer — such a Castle was not far out of place. 

Captain — I 'm taking a smoke and a glass of grog, sitting on the 
work of masons whose heads are not aching, and letting the world 
go round, with Castles, old and new, upon it. I Ve seen two or 
three places of the world in my time, but, 1 11 be blovm to Jericho 
without my jacket, if ever I was in a more dreary spot. Here, 
looking round, there is heather beneath and clouds above, and no 
more. Precipices and high mountains would be worth look- 
ing at, but here there is, as some of you said, neither mountain nor 
crag, but a flat, brown, everlasting heath, receding from the shore 
of the Loch in all directions. A dark Loch or tarn overhung by 
beetling crags is grand. The Findhom has magnificent scenery, 
and' though the banks of Bpey be tame, the volume of the river 
impresses the mind ; but here, here, he— r — e ; puff, puff, p— -uff ; 
that pipe 's out again. What was I saying ? Here there is no more 
variety than one sees in the middle of the Atlantic. Tour very 
good healths in a dxam, ladies and gentlemen. 

u2 
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Amslia — I shall take a seat beside you, Captain, on this moss- 
covered stone. I 'm glad to see you enjoying yourself. 

Captain — Sit down till I tell you, my good girl, that to make 
yourself as comfortable as you can is the true philosophy of human 
life. They have been talking about a lady being besieged in this 
castle— the Countess of Athole, who had other ladies with her. 
How would you have liked to have been one of them ? 

Amelia — Shocking, Captain ! Just fancy the idea of such a 
thing ! Clarinda there, who knows everything, and is what you 
inight call a strong-minded lady, might have stood it out, but girls 

like Emaline and myself . Why, what in all the world is Saunders 

doing sitting so long on that stone, with his eyes fixed, seemingly 
in a vacant stare, on this side of the rviins. Suppose we go and 
break his dream. He has scarcely spoken since we came into the 
Oastle. 

Captain (approaching Saunders) — ^Well, my good old cock, what 
think you of this place, buUt by Edward the First, between 1303 
and 1306, as is supposed ? 

Saundebs — 1 hae been conjurin' up in my ain min' fat like this 
place wis fin Edward the First wis livin' in 't. At that time the 
flag wi' the Cumyn crest on't had gi'en place tae the Boyal 
Standard o' Englan', wavin' ower the battlements* o' Lochindorb. 

MoMUS--The same banner waved over the battlements of the 
Boyal Castles of Elgin and Forres. 

Sattndebs — Dinna fash me i'-the-noo, Maister Momus. At that 
time, as I hae read in an auld buik I hae at Bourtreehillock, there 
wisna gless for winnocks, or grates for fires, or carpets for rooms. 
The fires in the rooms o' nobles waur on the hearth, like my kitchen 
ane, an' brenchies o' trees waur spread on the fleer for a carpet. 
The great hall o* this castle had been biggit o' timmer, an' the 
fleer o't cover't wi' deers'-skins, in lieu o' a carpet. There wad be 
tawpestry on the wa's representin' battles. The ladies then, lat me 
tell ye, Amelia, sheued figures in tawpestry, ameesin' themsels' as 
they noo. dee wi' fat ye ca' croshie wark. In the middle o' the 
hall, as Momus an' the Man in Black may hae been tellin' ye, there 
wis a lang, braid oaken table — it maybe steed here, jist whaur I 'm 
stan'in' — an' the King sat at the heid o't an' the barons at the sides 
o't, an' wine-jug an' sang circled roond the hall. Jist think o' the 
gran' banquets that hae been enjoyed on the spot whaur we're 
stan'in', an' hoo Edward crackit his jokes amo' his warlike 
knichts, hobblin' an' •lauchin' till the water cam' till 's een. He 
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liad a gleyed e'e, or at onyrate his left e'elash lay doon on 's e'e, 
an' gied him a droll leuk. He wis a ruthless vratch. He laid the 
country waste wi' fire an' soord, an slauchtered sazteen thoosan 
o' the fouk o' Berwick aifter he took that toon. Scotlan' wis 
maistly a' covered wi' wud fin Edward wis here. There wis a 
Koyal forest doon the wye o' CuUen, an' anither at Langmom, near 
Elgin. The fairm o** Fosterseat wis ca'd aifter the spot whaur the 
forester o' the great forest lived. There wis a Royal forest here, 
tee, an' I kenna foo mony mair in Scotlan',- at that time little 
ither than a huntin' park for kings an' nobles. But ye hae driven 
me oot o' my waukin' dream. Fin ye spak' I wis leukin' in the een 
o' my imaigination at Edward stan'in' at the heid o's table — 
jist say whaur I 'm stan'in' — drinkin' confoosion tae a' the Cnmyns 
an* ither traitors in Scotlan', an' nae doot wussin' in 's hairt he had 
a grip o' William Wallace, wha twa year aifter wis betrayed, an' 
ta'en a captive tae Lunnon, tae be cruelly pitten tae death. 
Gallant, gallant, gallant, noble-souled patriot I ye live in thd 
hairts o' yer countrymen aifter the name o' Edward has a' but 
perished in Scotlan'. 

Amelia — You seem very deeply aflfected, Mr. Macgregor. - The 
water has come into your eyes. 

Saunders — A. wee thochtie that gate, madam, but I'll seen come 
tae mysel' again wi' sowfin' ower "Scots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled." 
Montieth, the base an' fause loon, betrayed the patriot, wha wis 
carriet tae Lunnon — tae Wastminster Hall, an' there in mockery 
crooned wi' laurel, because it wis said he had aspired tae the Croon 
o' Scotlan'. He wis tried as a traitor, an' hang't, an' his inwards 
ta'en oot afore he wis deid. His heid, an' his legs, an' his airms 
waur cuttit ajQf, an' his richt leg wis sent tae Perth, an' his left ane 
tae Aiberdeen. That wis the en' o' Wallace. 

Man in Black— That, Saunders, was in 1305, when it is believed 
this Castle was building. How great events crowded upon each 
other then in Scotland ! Edward was here in 1303 ; Wallace was 
executed in August, 1306 ; in February, 1306, Bruce, as we have all 
read at school, stabbed the E;ed Cumyn, his rival for the Crown, 
and the most powerful noble in Scotland, in the Church of the 
Convent of the Franciscans, in Dumfries. A month after this, 
Bruce was crowned King of Scotland, at Scone. Certainly never 
did man aspire to a Crown under more hopeless circumstances. He 
had for his enemies the King of England and all the Cumyns in 
Scotland, and he had stained the altar with blood, something even 
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more iambU than all. After prodauning hinifldC i^mg^ Brooe 
WM twice defeated, and, diamiaaiDg liis few troops, retold U> tlie 
Western Ldea. Hia wife was taken captive to LoDdon, his tjbree 
brothers were hanged, and he himself was anpposed to be dead. 
Bat Brace appeared again, as Edward 11. knew to his ezperienoe^ 
when the Scottish Eong met him at Bannockburn ! 

Sattkdbbs — ^Fat a wonnerf u' memory for history ye hae, sir ! I 
mysel' hae a buik aboot Wallace an' Bruce, but my memory ^s ^af9 
sae gweed as yours. Te hae a' the story o' Wallace an' Bruce aib 
yer finger^en's. But it's nae surprise aifter a*, for the history o' 
Wallsioe an* Bruce waur skweel buiks in oor young days, an' we 
thocht they waur monstrous giants. 

GiiJLBiKnA — Had the Cumyns any claim to the Crown of Scotland? 

Mait vx Blaok — ^That they had, Clarinda. Sir John Cnmyn, 
Begent of Scotland, to whom Lochindorb and Badenoch belonged, 
when Edward was here in 1303, commonly called the Bed Cumyn, 
as his grandfather was called before him, w^ the nephew of Balio^ 
and was therefore connected by blood to the Crown. He was more. 
His wife was sister to the Earl of Pembroke, who was a cousin of 
Edward I. ; and thus, both by blood and marriage, the lord of 
Badenoch, slain at Dumfries, had claims on the Crown. 

SAUin)EBS — ^An' the Cummin's o' Altyre an' Dunphail axe the 
same Cumyns ; an' is 't nae something droll that a Cummin' should 
be a laird within twa-three nule o' tlds stronghold o' the Cumyns, 
even at the present day 1 For mair than five hunner years that 
laind^y has been in the distridc, but their domains are sma' noo, 
compared wi' fat they waur fin this Castle wis in its glory. 

Captain — ^Lairds are civilized men now, but they were half bar- 
barians in old times. They could not read. They looked upon all 
book-learning as degradation, unless to the priesthood. Most of 
the English barons who signed Magna Charta, as I have read, oonld 
not write their own names, and the Bed Cumyn could not perhaps 
write his. 

Majt zv Blaox— Quite correct. Captain. The education of the 
nobilityi when this Castle was built, was to ride, to wield the sword 
and lancCf and to bring down deer with the arrow. They supposed 
book education to be infamous. There was then no schoolmaster 
azoept the monk, and he had often difficulty in reading the Kew 
Testament. When the Bed Cumyn lived there was neither college 
nor school in Scotland. What a change ! Six hundred yean have 
made it, as it were, a new world. When this Castle was built| 
sbhooUng was nothing ; now it is everything. 
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Clamndi— The poet says— 

*ll8 education forms the human mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree *s hidined. 

That' 18 wbat Pope 'Siog^y or something like it ; ^ nxd' ptople rseem 
thoroughly to believe it now-a-days, for education is the cry over 
the length and breadth of the kingdom. 

Man in Black — The time has come, ladies and gentlemen, when 
we must go'from this very JnterestiHg place. 

SAUNDBSs-^'nie boatie wiima be fittae f ace tke win', Idoot. 
Lat 's a' gaither in her, an' hae apBeein' o^«omethiDg>ilore<we gang 
tae Ian'. 

Captain — ^AU agreed to splice the main-brace, Saunders ! 'Have 
you brought your old flask with you, that you told xis you got from 
a smuggler 9 It holds the full of it, and no mistake. 

Saundebs — Jist the same ; an' noo for drams a' roond, for I see 
ye^re providet wi' eatables. We 11 iist haud a little pic-nic. 

Man in Black (after the pic-nic)— Now for the boat again. 
Three ladies go forward in her, and she will be sent before the 
wind. 

Captain— You and I at the oarp, Saunders, That's. you— you 
keep stroke like a pendulum. 

I^e boat was soon rowed to land, down theXoch before tbe 
wind ; and tiie brake being all ready, the party entered it, and 
arrividd at Elgin in the evening. 
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Plaok of Meetinci — Man in Black's Suvnmer BesidefuXj LossU- 
numth. Members sittvng dovm to dinner, after looking from ihe 
dining-room window at herring boats coming into the harbour. 

Captain — ^These boats are not deep enough in the water to have 
mnch in them, but the fishing has been a fair one — at anyrate 
much better than last year. The herring have taken a whim to 
stop down the Moray Firth in deep water. 

Clakinda — ^Whether that be a whim or not, Captain, it is a 
misfortune for our fishers. The herring, as I read in the papers, 
have taken, as you would say, a fancy for the mouth of the Moray 
Firth — ^for deeper water in the sea between Peterhead and Fraser- 
burgh. 

Saundebs — Whaur dae the herrin' come fae ? 

Akkie — Excuse me, Captain. Do not get funny on what yea 
ituppose is not within the power of instinct Perhaps herring do 
have whims. You admit, I presume, that many animals have a 
way of communicating with each other that they perfectly unde^ 
staiid. It may be by touch or cry, but they know it, and a 
hundred proofs might be given of it. 

Saundebs — ^An' amo' the rest, madam, ye '11 see ae preef oH ia 
the cries o' a dockin' hen. She chucks, chucks till her birdies fin 
she fa's on meat tae them, an' they ken fat she means. Bat fin a 
gled begins tae sail in the air abeen her, foo quickly she cheenges 
her teen, soondin' a note o' alairm, that a' her birdies, an' a' the 
ither hens near her, ken the meanin' o', as weel 's ye ken. Captain, 
fat I say tae you. Te dinna oonnerstan' the tongue o' bees, or 
hens, or herrin' mair than they oonnerstan' yours. Ye canna tell 
foo mony colleshangies bees may hand in a scape in the coorse o' 
a year. Are ye certain that twa-three queens in a scape dinna 
deleeberate afore ane gang aff wi' a swarm, an' leave the rest 
ahint^er ? or, lat me speir gin there be onything mair wonnerfu' in 
bees foUowin' queens than in herrin' takin' a wheem in their heids? 

Olabinpa — Qood, Saunders. You and Annie are more than a 
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match for the Captain ; but let him go on with his account of the 
migration of herring, to which he began before we sat down. Say 
on, Captain. * 

Captain— Well then, after being pitched into right and left 
about bees and clocking hens, let me say the Dutch fishers believe 
in herring kings, that control a shoal of herring, Saunders, as a 
queen bee controls a scape. Herring part company in the North 
Sea after passing Iceland, one set of their majesties leading a great 
shoal towards the North of Scotland, and another shoal is led along 
the Norwegian coast. The great shoal divides into two parts about 
Shetland, or perhaps farther north, at the Faroe Islands, one part 
of it — the larger — going along the eastern side of the Orkneys, and 
passing our Moray Firth to the south as far as the shores of 
England, but in greatly diminished numbers. The western brigade, 
as I may call it, on which our fishermen sometimes make a 
harvest at the Lewis fishing, rans south through the Western Isles, 
and, passing along the eastern coast of Ireland, reaches France. 
But there, as on the shores of England, the fishers do not expect 
many crans in a night. The eastern detachment, that runs along 
the Norwegian coast, like the western, that passes the Hebrides, 
is much smaller than the central one, tiiat our Wick, Fraserburgh, 
and Peterhead fishers have struck so fortunately this year. The 
Dutch can scarcely be said to get herrings upon their own shores, 
for the great body of the eastern shoal turns up the Baltic, or more 
properly up between Norway on the one side and Denmark on the 
lOther. Instinct tells all these shoals when and where to stop, and 
how to return, a council of kings being held, I suppose, when they 
all meet again. Some naturalists have asserted that they have a 
general point of rendezvous where they meet before leaving for the 
Spitzbergen Sea. About September they return to the north, and 
remain among the ice till the early part of the following year. 

Annie — I am indebted to you. Captain, for the information you 
have given me. How is it, do you think, that the herrings make 
their home among Polar ice, where the cold is so intense as to 
freeze the sea to a depth of many feet 1 

Captain — That question, my good girl, like many others, is more 
easily asked than answered. But perhaps some light may be 
thrown upon it. The farther north we go animal life becomes more 
abundant in the sea, and within the Polar Circle the ocean may be 
said to teem with life, in the form of small creatures, which serve 
as food for larger ones. TMb makes the Greenland Sea a rich 
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lor ood. As to the eold, jaa mmi bear in imiriri, ^that rnvtof 
creaioie is adapted to live without soffering from the dimflts-^hflse 
it finds-anbsiateiieeL Aniaialfi in the Azcticrfiea aie swrimnded by 
« covmng of iaty wMch is a pcrleet proteekian to :lksm, hcwever 
intense the cold aaay he. In waan-blooded aniinato,. saeh-ras the 
whaky-tlie wdras, and tho'seal, this ooTering is loalled blnbberyumd 
acomd the whale it is from ten to twenty inches in thloknefn. 
The herring is cold-blooded, but it, too, shares in what may be 
oailed the extremely liberal distribution of fat which Providence 
has made in the Pcdsr regions. 

Sauhmbs— Ye 're a wonnerfa' man, Ci^tam, fin ye get tae spike 
abooi onything conneokit wi' the sea. Te hae been in Greenkn', 
an' ken fat ye 're spikin' aboot--^maifltly as far sorth, as ye saoe 
tauld us, as Captain Party fin. he wis se^kin' the .North Pole. 

Captain (drawing himself up at the table)— ^I passed the paiaM 
of eighty-«Me degrees to the north of Spitzibergen in a whaler, and 
Party, whom we saw there, had: not been more than the distance 
between Elginand lAberdeen farther north. I see more attempts 
ace to be made to reach the Pole. '^The >spiritifor discovery is 
seviving. 

MoMUS*-That word Aberdeen, Captain, pais me in mind that 
Mr. Qnmt Duff, Lord Bector of Aberdeen University, has been 
telUag the students he is no friend to lE^nding seven yean on 
Gredc and Latin in fliis comnnercial age of ours. 

Ci*iBnn>A"-«That is some time ago, Mr. Momns. I Teadthe 
address of the honourable Member for Elgin with much interest. 

MAif IN BLAOK-^Mr. Orant Duff gave excellent. advice to stu- 
dents of divinity. He told them never to ^ fall into the foolish and 
superoiltous error of preaching down to their congregations. Mark, 
Saunden, what is meant by the words " down to." He also tells 
them to put their thoughts in the simplest language^-their best 
thoaght»-4Uiid to give in every aermon some reflections from their 
latest reading. Hiat, I think, is very good advica For myself, I 
must say that I have no patience with a boy just from ooUege 
preaching down to me-^taUdng to me as if I had never read or 
thought in my life. What say you, Saundem? How do you like 
that) 

6AUKPB»a Nae ava, jist Commend me tae a modest young 
prtaeher, nae tas an* upaettin', puff't-up thing, wha fancies a' the 
witdem o' the wai)d% inVi ai& noddle, an' a' tiw ocngKegatiavt row' 
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him gapin', glowerin', gfudit:Ml|»> .tae be.fiioken tae like a cnn 
baima. Na^ na ; nane o' jar aeUreoBOBitii, .^alffiidiieoiUy brazen- 
faced, young-loon preachers for me, wha. are nae weel placed in a 
kirk till they begin tae cage at their oongr^gattona for this, that, 
an' the tither thing, ^pikin' wi' aa iiMiqkle Autihiimtyas gin they had 
grown grey in the iDeenistry. I tfaisk a minister and be, at least, 
thirty year anld afore he gets a kirk. Twenty-five, I'm tauld, is 
the age for makin'prieataintheKiik.o' Borne ; iun' Iirad hae^ the 
same in the Kirk o' Scotlan'. It 's ocmnatenl for a beardless loon 
tae be admonishin' a grey-bearded man, for in morals onybody jist 
kens as weel fat's noAA sji' lat's Nvmg as a mUuater does. Te 
dinna need tae gang tae leam Greek smd Laitin, an' atten' lectures 
in deveenity halls, tae ken that cursin', leein', cheatin'^ an' a' the 
black catalogue o' 9ins mentioned in the New Testavient, ocht tae 
be avoidet. A plooman kens as muckle aboot morals by readin' 
his Bible as studients o' deveenity ken aboot them, an' f orbye ja' 
that 

CAPTAm^-Haul your wind there, and tell us what you think Ojf 
TjlLr. G.rant Diiff's opinions on preaching. 

QuhBJ3!fiiA—'l agree with Cowper as to what« preacher should 1 

W«uld I dMevibe apratcber nidi as PMd, 

W^re be on eiueth, would )mr, %P9nn», 99A oiqirr- 

Paul sbould himaell direct me. I would trace 

His maBter-strokes, and draw from bis deaigii, 

I would axpniahiiu aimple, giare, tincefe; 

Id doctrine unoonrupt ; in lanpiage plsio. 

And plain in mauier ; deoeat, soleBm, cha^^, 

And natural in gesture ; much Impressed 

Himself, as OMisoioiis of bis awfol obarge, 

Apd anxioiis mainly tbet tbe 4o«b be Iseia 

Hay feel it too ; affectionate in look, 

And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of gvaoe to guil^ men. 

behold tbei^etuw! IsittfkeT-I4kewbcHiT 

Tbe tbinigs- tbat mount tbe rostrum witb a tHif, 

And tben skip down again ; pronounce a text ; 

Cry— bem; and reading wbot they mw wrote^ 

J^st flf<«sn ffoiontos, huddle up tbebr Ytatnih 

And with a well-bred whisper dose tbe scene ! 

In man or woman, but far most in man. 

And meet of all in man tiiat ministers 

Andserres tbe altar. In my soul I loKtbs 

All affectation. Tis my perfect, soomi 

Object of my implacable disgust. 

What !— Will a man play tricks? will be iadtige 

A silly, fond eonoslt of bis fair f onn. 

And jMft pKopQitipn» f s^ biowb le inlen. 
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And pretty face, in preaence of his God? 

Or win he seek to dazde me with tropes, 

Am with the diamond on his lily hand. 

And play his brilliant parts before my eyes, 

When I am hmigiy for the bread of life ? 

He mocks his Maker, prostitutes and shames 

His noble office, and, instead of truth, 

IMsplaying his own beauty, starves his flock ! 

nierefore, avaunt all attitude, and stare. 

And start theatric, practised at the ghws ! 

I seek divine simplicity in him 

Who handles things divine ; and all besides. 

Though learned with labour, and though much admired 

By curious eyes and judgments ill informed. 

To me is odious as the nasal twang 

Heard at conventicle, where worthy men. 

Misled by custom, strain celestial themes 

Through the pressed nostril, spectacle-bestrid. 

Saundebs — ^It's droll, fin a'body roars sae mnckle aboot kurki 
an' ministers, that ministers are nae better paid for their wark. 
Gin ye mention the thing, as I hae deen oot o' this Clnb, as weel 'b 
in* t, fonk turn np their noses, an' say, " They hae plenty for a* 
they dee ; they 're aye beggin' ; they 're aye seekin' siller for them- 
sel's or some seheme o' the Kirk ; they *re greedy — never saitisfiet.'^ 
The clergy hae the name o* bein' greedy, but the maist feck o' them 
hae a sma' income, an' need mak's greed in mony a case. My no- 
tion is that gin they wad keep mair o' the siller they oolleck at 
hame, it wad be better for a' pairties concerned. For instance, 
fat 's the eese o' sen'in' siller tae the Breetish colonies for handin' 
up mish'naries ? The f ouk o' the colonies are as able tae pay for 
ministers as we are. We sen' siller tae Canada, an' a the warid 
ower. The Kirk has ower mony schemes. The General Assemblies 
multiplee schemes, an' tax the pooches o' foak ayont a' bearin'. 
Aposels took their staves in their ban's, an' slaDg a wallet on their 
backs, wi' a crast o' breid in't, an' went forth tae preach the 
Gospel ; bnt nooa'thing's a maitter o' ponns', shillin's, an' pence. 

Clabikda — I am as generous as I can be towards the oonvendon 
of the heathen. When I was a girl/ 1 had a share of a ship called 
the CalabaT, 

Captain — ^That is in Africa, a part of the world in which Dr. 
Livingstone has long laboured as a missionary, as well as a traveller. 

Saukdebs — Dr. Leevinstone *s a gran' discoverer an' mish'nary. 
He 's deen mair than a' the lave o' them. 

MoMUS — I beg your pardon, Mr. Alexander Macgregor of that 
ilk. He has done nothing of the sort, and never will, for it is not 
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in Africa for him to do. All honour to Livingstone. He is an in- 
trepid, a noble fellow, and among African discoverers a great one — 
great, I say, but not greater than Mungo Park, the son of a farmer 
near Selkirk. Livingstone is great on the Zambesi ; Park was great 
npon the Niger ; and the Selkirk farmer's son, for the indomitable 
courage he displayed and the hardships he endured, will not suffer 
in a comparison with Dr. Livingstone. 

Man in Black — With you, Momus, I say, all honour to Dr. 
Livingstone. Combined with the feelings of a sincere Christian, 
he has the courage of a lion and the philanthropy of a Howard. 
He has spent his life, it may be said, in Southern Africa, making 
the world wiser regarding men and manners there, and telling us 
of the course of rivers, the productions of the country, and its phy- 
sical features. So far as he has been able, he has spread civiliza- 
tion and Christianity around him, and has never failed to denounce 
the slave trade, or ceased in his efforts to mitigate its horrors and 
cruelties. All this and more he has done. I have a profound ad- 
miration of the man. He deserves a niche in the Temple of Fame. 
But it is possible to over-estimate the value of Dr. Livingstone's 
discoveries about Lake Tanganyika, as compared with those of 
other African travellers who have gone before him. Seventy years 
ago, when Park travelled on the Niger, and was killed on its waters 
by a savage hoarde, there were few newspapers in Britain to sound 
his fame ; but now, when every provincial town has one journal or 
more, columns upon columns in them are devoted to the letters of 
Dr. Livingstone, and to reports from Mr. Stanley, who has found, 
the great traveller. 

SAUNDEBS-^Gin Stanley could gang tae Leevinstone, foo could 
Leevinstone nae come hame ? The Doctor, wha, as ye say, has 
spent his life in Sooth Africa, had a better chance o' makin' his wye 
throwe savage tribes, that he could spike tae, than a noospaper man 
f ae America had. 

Momus — ^Very true, indeed, Saunders, very ; but it so happens 
that Dr. Livingstone did not wish to come home, but to remain till 
he had discovered the true source of the Nile. 

Annie — His progress has been slow. He has been six years in 
exploring about six hundred miles, and he has other two or three 
hundred miles more to explore before he know whether or no he 
has found the true source of the NUe. Among all African travel- 
lers, he has certainly taken the longest time for the work he has 
done, but perhaps he has had greater obstacles in his way than any 
'other. 
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M&K nrfiLAOlf^II irdtild'notl)e ewusj^ to makd a^m^ttriflOlvaDd* 
sheir -wlietlier he hm or has not ; but hk field of disooyeay ffinoe 
1806 has aMraediy' been c6nfined within a narrdw compass, oom- 
pared irith the time he haa spent in it.* Speke and Grant (of the 
last of wliom thin dtetKct has reason to be proud) started from 
ZaiDdbar in 186&, and travelled through some twelve or' fourteen 
hundred miles of Central Africa in two yean, tracing the Nile from 
Lake N^flinsa northWaard, and sailed down its waters to ^ypt. 
They declared the source of the Nile to be in that lake, which lies 
directly under the Equator, and is 3740 feet above the sea. Dr. 
Livingstone doubted this — ^in fact did not believe it, and maintained 
13ie true source of the Nile to be some 400 or 600 miles farther 
soui^-^that it was eitiier in lake Tanganyika, or in some river that 
ran into that lake. 

Airtnft— 'Touare ntot sleeping, Saunders ? 

SAiTKDSlis-^leepin' ! Na, na 1 my een are^ only steekit. I*m 
hairkenin' wi' a' my attention, an' lookin' at a noo mappie o^ Africa 
that my dother ha»in a bulk that she took oot in numbers. Mudde, 
an' nae* little's been said aboot Doctor Leevinstmie at Bourtree- 
hiUodc; 

Man nr l^ULOlc^—I was saying, when the iiiq[uiry waa made 
whether Saunders was sleeping, that Livingstone would not give 
Oaptains Barton, Speke, and Grant credit for having discovered the 
true souroe of the Nile. Burton and Speke, under the auspices of 
the Gkegraphical Society of London, started from Zanzibar in 1857, 
and in their journey from it and back to it, travelled 2700 miles 
through a region never before traversed by any European. They 
discovered Lake Tanganyika, of which we are now hearing so mudL 
They wtare in the very same village in which Dr. Livingstone has 
been for six yean: Burton was laid^ down by sickness, but Speke^ 
a perfect hero in adventure, made a journey north, and found 
another large lake, which the traveller called Victoria Nyanau 
These were important discoveries in a regicn quite unknown. 
I^ke returned from Nyanza, fully persuaded that it was the souroe 
of the Nile, and as yet no one can say he was wrong. This was the 
work of two yean. In 1860, the year after Speke and Burtotf re- 
tuimed, Spekci and Grant left Zannbar, and in 1861 they plunged 
into the intmofr, and were not heard of till 1863. Lake Nyansa 
was again visited. The travellen examined its shores, and found a 
large river issuing from its nortiiem end, whieh they had no doubt 
wasitlia^Nfla. Aad down that river, with scaroaly a break in tfasir 
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jotimey, they wvni to Gondokaro^ where there is no dkpuie- about 
the Nile. I hope I am not growing tediouB, ladies and gentlemen,? 

Captain— Far from it. Go on, go on. 

Man in Black — ^MesBra. Burton, Speke, and Grant left the ques- 
tion undecided whether Lakes Tanganyika and Nyanza are joined 
by a river. If they are so, then the source of the Nile would be 
thrown five or six hundred miles further south in Africa. Dr. 
Livingstone, so far as I see from the despatches he has sent home, 
has not settled that question. If he had done so he would have 
shown that Speke, Burton, and Grant were- all wrong, for he would 
have proved, as I have said, that the true source of the Nile 
was at least five hundred miles further south. When the distance 
between the lakes in the best maps is not over two hundred miles, 
and when the southern end of Nyanza lies in almost the same lati- 
tude as the northern end of Tanganyika, and when, over and above 
an this, Ujiji— -where Livingstone has been so long — is not two 
hundred miles from the north end of Lake Tanganyika, I must m^ 
that it appears strange that he has not settled the question 
whether the two lakes are, or are not, united by a river. If they are 
not, all his labour is lost in attempting to find a source of the Nile 
different from that discovered by Speke when he found the river 
issuing from Lake Nyanza. In saying that his labour will be lost, 
I do not mean, observe you, that he will not make, or that he has 
not made, important discoveries ; but if the two lakes aro not united 
by a river, the grand object of his expedition will be a failure, and 
that would be a sad blow and sore discouragement to the good old 
man and great traveller, who hoped to crown his aohievemcsits by 
a discovery that would have immortalized his name among those (xf 
the .greatest explorers. 

MoMus^— To solve a geographical problem, at whidi many wise 
men and adventurous travellers have been working for thousands 
of years, would certainly inmiortaliae Dr. Livingstone But I have 
a question to ask you, sir. Tou say, if there be no river between 
Lakes Tanganyika and Nyanza, then Burton, Speke, and Grant 
have solved that great problem of the source of the Nile. If Dr. 
Livingstone discovered a large river flowing into Nyanza, when, afr 
it is now known, the Nile comes out of the north end of that lako, 
would not the river running into the lake be the Nile, when so 
many rivers form lakes in their course to the sea ? 

Man in Black — Allow me to carry out that idea, "Mx, Momus. 
If the Nile had been one oonlanuous river from its souroe-ta where 
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it MtatB ixoBt a mipaiatiirfj vnlaiovii oovmtiy in ono grand 
•tnam, abcKn wLi^ xhaert is no di^Mite, exploration upwards along 
ito banlOy altiioa^ it mi^t have beoi difficulty woald not have 
been io peri^exing to geogr^^hezs and traTellera at the present day. 
Bot the Kile baa manj head-waten^ ninning into lakes, perhaps— 
m*ay large tribntariea eoming from different directions, and near its 
■oaroe the trareller is perplexed aa to which is the main stream. 
Upon a very small scale, bat for the sake of illustration, there is no 
donbt as to the source of the Spey. The source of the Spey is a 
well on a mountain side, near the boundary line between Badenoch 
and Lochaber. But suppose there had been no such well, and that 
five or six streams, with different names, and at a considerable dis- 
tance from each other, had descended from gorges or glens into the 
plain of Upper Badenoch, forming the head-waters of Spey, and 
two or three of them about equal in size, it might then have been 
difficult to say where the source of the Spey was, or which of the 
tributaries was the main one, and deserved to be called Spey ? Let 
me cany the supposition a little farther, and suppose one of these 
tributaries a little larger than the rest, and that, after much dispute, 
it was agreed to call it Spey. Follow that stream up through the 
mountains, and perhaps it might be found to form six or seven small 
lochs in its course, and each of these fed by mountain streams, and 
each of these streams fed by others, some of them also about the 
laine aiie. In that case all might have been puzzled as to the source 
{\t the Spoy. Geographers cannot agree on the true source of the 
Mistiatippi. 

MoMua^The Nile, famous in story, and believed by the ancients 
to be tli« largest river in the world, has neither the length of course 
l\ur a huudrodth part of the volume of water of some of the large 
vivi^V« in America and Asia. Some of them have larger branches 
%\m\ ih« iH4«bml«d ElgypUan river, but it has one peculiarity that 
\U«lu\|2UiaK«« it fh>m eveiy other river in the world. From Tacazzc 
Iw ll\^ IMlA it f\iua thiv>ugh a sandy desert of 1500 miles, withoat 
^ \SNUAt^^ tMTMK'lv. The bieaMith of the stream is seldom more than 
^ y^VMHi^ v>lt a m^^ and the av>»age depth does not exceed twelve 
tSvt* ^^^K^*• \^wr^^\^ tW inundation. Up to the point where the 
\^K\t^ *>^^ K\W Nxs"i\ xvt ^i^». ntinde thar vaien, Sile explora- 
tVv^W V* V^Xx ^^^ ^^<«* » '^^ dss^xite aaoo^ geogr^iherB as to 
tW Wk^v>^ *h\w^v^. tVwif t«v nT«*— dfc^Bahivd-Aareek, or Blue 
^v^s, ^>Sn< ^V I^VA^^ AViCNV w^r W\:i^ ^:je— diSer ao little in size 
^>SAt ^^>\t^*^J*5*A*Jc^tWKwSi*«bt»aaaa^^ 
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its source, and fancied he had settled for ever the greatest geo- 
graphical question. He was mistaken. The White Nile is larger 
and longer than the Blue Nile, and since his day the grand effort 
has been to reach the source of the White Nile, which, up to a 
quite recent period, was supposed to be in the Mountains of the 
Moon, some seven or eight degrees north of the Equator. 

Captain — Speke, Grant, Burton, and others have dispelled that 
delusion by tracing the Nile up to a lake under the Equator ; and 
now Dr. Livingstone, still farther south, is exploring lakes and 
river courses, fully persuaded that the true source of the river is 
about twelve degrees south latitude, or a thousand miles south of 
the far-famed Mountains of the Moon. When the white and blue 
rivers unite, they do not, as has been stated, form a river more 
than a quarter of a mile in width ; and the White Nile, reaching 
more than a thousand miles farther into the interior of Africa, 
cannot form, it may be supposed, a very large stream. 

MoMUS — In complaining of the slow progress made by Dr. 
Livingstone, it should be borne in mind that the difficulties in the 
way of the explorer are not to be measured by the distance he 
travels in Central Africa. It is easy to pass over thousands of 
miles of open sea, or along the highways of civilized nations ; but 
what progress can be made in a roadless country, among jungles ' 
and sinking marshes, among a network of streams great and small, 
under a vertical scorching sun, and among savage tribes, always 
ready for robbery and murder? Th^ utility of the discovery, 
though it be fortunately made, wQl be of small benefit to man- 
kind. It will be like the discovery of a "North- West passage" 
between Baffin's Bay and the Northern Pacific — a thing of use in 
making a map of the world complete — adding something to the 
geographical knowledge of mankind, but nothing more. 

Man in Black — I was thinking, Captain, about your illustra- 
tion as to the difficulty that might have been experienced in fixing 
on the source of the Spey, if many small streams had joined to 
form the head of the river. Let me express the same idea in 
another manner. The Moray Firth is, say a hundred miles long 
from Inverness to Fraserburgh, and seventy miles broad at the 
mouth. Now, suppose it were a fresh water lake, it would be a 
far less one than Nyanza. The Conon, the Beauly, the Ness, tJie 
Findhorn, the Spey, not to speak of other streams, all run into 
the Moray Firth. If a river run out at the east end of our sup- 
posed lake through a country extending between Fraserburgh and 
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Wick, and if tiiAt river were called the Nile, which of the rivers I 
have mentioned — Conon, Beauly, Ness, Findhorn, or Spey — would 
be the Nile going into the lake ? Would you call the Ness the Nile, 
because it was the largest river at the top of the lake ? 

Captain — ^For the sake of argument, I would say yes. I would 
change the name from Ness to Nile. 

Mak in Black— And you would be right, if the lake were a very 
small one, witii one great river running into one end of it, and 
another great river out at the other. But let me ask you if you 
would call the largest river running into Lake Superior, in North 
America, the St. Lawrence ? Everything depends on the size of 
the lake. Nyanza is not a pool in a river, as Loch Inch is in Spey, 
but a sheet of water thousands of square miles in area, and, from 
its size, it properly changes the names of rivers running into it and 
out of it. If there were a chain of lakes drained by one great 
stream, running out of one into another, where Dr. Livingstone is 
exploring, he might justly call that connecting river the Nile ; but 
no such discovery has been made. He has not connected Nyanza 
witii any other lake, nor has he found for certain any large river 
running into Nyanza. Mr. Stanley, at a meeting of the London 
Geographical Society, the other week, spoke of a ki^e river, but he 
does not know where it runs to, nor where it comes from, and thus 
the Nyanza has yet the honour of being the source of the Nile. 

MoMirs — That, sir, let me tell you, is a very clear and compre- 
hensive statement of facts. Dr. Livingstone has not proved that 
Grant and Speke were wrong in placing the source of the Nile in 
Lake Nyanza. He supposes — mark you, he only supposes— the 
true source of the river to be between the latitudes of ten and 
twelve south of the Equator, about the southern end of Lake 
Tanganyika, but he is not certain that such is the fact. That lake 
is narrow, and runs south and north somewhere about three 
hundred miles, as it appears on our maps. Grant and Speke com- 
puted it to be nearly 1844 feet above the level of the sea. It 
lies on a plateau, running east and west some 600 miles. On that 
l^ateau Dr. Livingstone has been exploring in a comparatively 
mild dimate for Africa — sometimes laid down by disease, and 
always exposed to privation and danger. In his letters he com- 
plains bitterly of the supplies sent to him from Zanzibar not 
reaching him at XJjiji, and this, with a denunciation of the slave 
trade, may be said to be all that his letters contain. The style of 
those letters, as every one says, is not like that of the Dr. Liring- 
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stone thai traced the coune of title Zambesi. Some bhan^^ liaK 
come over the mind or dispoedtion of the traveller, perhapt 
arising from his long isolation from the civilized world, and the 
hardships he has endnied. 

Captain— To all he says about the slave trade I say, amen — so 
let it be ; for that trade, especially in Southern Africa, is a most 
abominable one. 

Saunbebs— It maistly gars a body's flesh creep on thdr banes 
tae think on hoo the peer, black creatur's are torn fae hame ah' 
kin 'red, an' lash't by their cruel taskmaisters, an' treatet like 
brute heists. They are sell't an' bocht, like cattle in a market, 
wifehoot ony regaird tae husbands, an' wives, faithers an' mithers, 
brithers an' sisters, an', wi' a stick anaith their chins, an' their ban's 
faisten^ tae keep them fae rebellin' or rinnin' awa', they are tran- 
sportet fae ae shore ower tae anither tae suffer enless eapteevity 
an* cruelty, till kind death relieve them. Wae's me, sirs I och, 
wae's me ! for sic victims ta6 the greed o' gowd an' the roothlesH 
wickedness o' men wi' fite skins. 

Man in Black— The Portuguese, Saunders, in Southern AfricSi, 
are the greatest sinners among the slave owners in the 'W'orid. 
Compared with slaves in Africa, those in our West India Islandil 
before emancipation, and those in the United States of America 
before they Were liberated by the Civil War, were mercifully, even 
kindly, treated. Every traveller bears testimony to that fact; 
yet, strange to say, the Portuguese law in South Africa prohibits 
a master from flogging a slave. 

Annie — That is strange, indeed. Then how does it happen that 
the slaves are so very cruelly treated ? 

Man in Black — It happens in this Way. The Portuguese, as 
you perhaps know, have possessions oti both sides of Southern 
Africa, and have had them for two hundred years or more. The 
home Government appoints Governors for these possessions, called 
Senhors. There are a sort of M^strates caUed Commandos, 
whose office it is to administer justice. The form, as I shall call 
it, of the Portuguese Colonial Government in Africa is theoreti- 
cally good enough, but those who administer it are far firom 
Portugal, and are virtually quite independent of all control. The 
office of Senhor or Commando is not mi object of high ambition, 
being poorly paid, and in a country where a European must suflbr 
many discomforts. The Portuguese Government is not very pai^ 
ticular about the moral character of its colonial officials in AMca, 
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and thru men of anything but exemplary conduct are common 
among them. Slavery is not illegal under the Portuguese law, and 
all the Portuguese in South Africa are slave-owners, or what is, if 
possible, still worse, slave catchers and dealers in slaves. Senhon 
and Commandos are easily bribed — easily made quiet with the 
wages of iniquity or the price pf blood, for in reality there is none 
to call their conduct in question. Bribing has defeated the ends 
of justice so long that it has become a rule among them. If a 
master whip a slave, which cannot be legally done without the 
authority of the Commando, before whom the slave must be tried 
for what he has done, the case is soon hushed up, a small pre- 
sent to the Commando making all right. Commandos do not 
trouble themselves by making investigations about masters flogging 
slaves. They are themselves slave-owners, and flog, like their 
neighbours. A slave upon an estate, punished till he die, may 
make a small stir, but when hundreds are dying daily in being 
driven from the interior to the Portuguese settlements, even that 
can be smoothed over by putting a little gold or a few ivory tusks 
in the way of the Senhor. 

Saxtndebs — It 's an ill job, sir, fln slave-owners are far fae the 
lug o' the law. 

Man in Black — The truth is, Saunders, the Portuguese in South 
Africa are a law unto themselves. They can make raids upon 
native villages, bum them to the ground, and carry away their 
people — men, women, and children — into captivity, leaving the old 
and inflrm and infants to wail around the ruins of their homes. 

Ann IB — How terrible that is ! No wonder though Dr. Living- 
stone bitterly denounce slavery. His letters seem to show that 
his whole soul is thrown into the question. 

Man in Black — More causes than one have been operating to 
put his mind in that state. He looks, as every man in this country 
would look, with perfect horror on the i^ay the slaves are treated, 
but he has been annoyed and thwarted in his travels, as well as 
horrifled and disgusted by the conduct of slave-owners. They are 
suspicious of him. They do not like him to be among them. 
They know well how he looks upon slavery, and feel his presence 
as a reproach upon their own conduct. 

Annib — ^My surprise is that Dr. Livingstone has not fallen a vic- 
tim to the malignity of Portuguese and Arabs in Africa long ago. 
They, have murdered, or instigated the natives to murder, other 
travellers ; but Livingstone still lives among them. 
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Man in Black — The probability certainly is, Annie, that they 
would have struck him down before this, had it not been that his 
name is a tower of strength to him. He has been in South Africa — 
I do not remember at present how long, but I 'm sure it is thirty 
years or more. Along the course of the Zambesi, and south 
and north of it, "The Great Traveller" is a phrase that may be 
said to have become a household one. In a country where so many 
of the population are constantly wandering to and fro, and in which 
Portuguese and Arabs make long journeys, the name of Livingstone 
has spread far and wide. Every one that has heard of him has been 
told how marvellous he is in curing diseases. The great Doctor is 
not like a solitary traveller, but is always attended by a body-guard, 
and carries about with him the privilege of being the representative 
of a great nation, whose Government, it is naturally supposed, 
would revenge his death. Besides this. Dr. Livingstone has had 
time to learn many of the languages spoken in South Africa. He 
can converse freely with many tribes, also with Portuguese and 
Arabs ; and being a man of tact, and ready in expedients, he has 
escaped. Yet, even with all that, his life is a sort of miracle. 

Annie — Stanley is a noble fellow. He has astonished the world 
by finding Livingstone, who, I think, should have come home with 
his deliverer. 

Captain— So far as I have read about Livingstone, he did not 
require to be delivered. He could have come home himself. The 
distance he would have had to travel between Ujiji and Zanzibar is 
not much longer, if it be any, than the distance between Elgin and 
London, and, as he had gone the road before, we may suppose he 
could have done so again. 

Man in Black — On that we shall not dispute at present. Cap- 
tain. What we know is, that as yet Dr. Livingstone's great fame 
as an African traveller rests on his explorations al,ong the course- 
of the Zambesi. He traced that large river, and journeyed 
across Africa from sea to 6ea, travelling a direct distance of some 
1200 or 1400 miles, and, with the windings he had to take, more 
than 2000 miles. This he did with scanty supplies, with few at- 
tendants — sometimes scarcely one— and constantly exposed to suf- 
fering and danger. He began his great journey on the Zambesi in 
1853, and finished it in 1856. This journey stands conspicuous 
among his travels, but he made many others in the same region of 
Africa — between the Zambesi and Cape Colony — opening up many 
tlu)usands of square miles of Southern Africa. 
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S^iTiipaBft— He 'b » great traiyeller— nao doot o' that fateyer, an' 
he maun noo be growin' an aold man, for Annie has jist whisper't 
in my Ing that it 'a twa-an-thirty year sin' he first hmdit at the Cape 
o' Gweed Hoop. I trust he 'U be spare't tae come weel hame ; an' 
noo we mann think o' gaon hame tee, for the nicht's gettin' late. 
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Place of MBETtNO — Top of Bin Hill of CfuUen. Captain on the 
top of the Cairn. 

Safndees— Dae ye see them yet, Captain? There's a cairrage 
drive for them a' the gate tae the tap o* the hill. The ladies an' 
the auld gentleman in black never wad hae come up the stey face 
o't, throu' the heather, as you ah' me hae deen. 

Captain — All right. I can pick them up away down there 
between us and CuUen House. They're making good headway. 
We '11 splice the main brace after our climb. This is a splendid 
cairn — round, twelve or fifteen feet diameter, regularly built of 
stone and lime, with a round sloping top, and flagstaff in the Centra 
of it. Splendid view here. 

Saunders — Och, man, it 's gran', gran' ! Troga, I maistly think 
it 's as gweed 's Belrinnes. We hae the sea, the sea, the far, far 
reachin' sea here, that we only get a peep o' aff the Scurran o* 
Letterlanach. An' there 's boaties an' shippies sailin' on the calm, 
calm, dark blue se^, an' far, far ayont it the misty hills o' Oaif ness 
an' Sutherlan'. 

Captain — Stone seats round this to^er or cairn, the whole built 
by Lord Seafield. Take that caulker to keep your old bones green. 
My stars ! there are ten hundred thousand flies on your bonnet ! 
They have had a fancy for you all the way coming up the hill. 

Saundebs — A dram like that 's nae a wa'-cast on a hill- tap. Ooh, 
man, man, it 's a gran', gran' prospeck here ! Jist lat 's look at it 
till the leddies come. Ye ken ilka inch o't, for ye tell't me ye 'd 
been a hantle aboot Cullen, an' af'en here. 

Captain — I did ; no mistake about it. One can almost see John 
O'Groat's on the one hand, and the top of Benachie on the other. 
We are sixty miles from Wick, away down at that point of the land, 
and fifty miles from the top of Benachie, that you see rising Hke a 
pyramid amid the hills — that is, one hundred and ten miles from 
north to south, and from east to west we see from Buchan to B^ 
Wy^ia. 
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S^rsBKBS — ^I ken the tap o* Belrinnee, lyin' swa' yonder amo' 
the hiEiy an' there can be nae doot bat yon 's the Bq<^ o' the Cab- 
lach looth fae \ an' the Tap o' Noth near by. Fat a wide, wide 
Tiew we hae here. Captain, an' hoo delightfn' it is tae hx^ on 't ! 
It 'a aowl-elewating tae be on the tap o' a hiech hill, as some o' yon 
hae said afore this. It lifts a body abeen the waild in mair re- 
specks than ane, for the min' rises as weel 's the body, an' we look 
doon on mankin' an' a' their wark — ^their hoosies an' fieldies — as 
gin they themsel's wanr a com insecks creepin' on the face o' the 
yirth below. There 's Backie abeen the Brae, wi' its fine Cathedral, 
that looks here, wi' it 's twa toors, little bigger than a Hielan' stot, 
wi' twa horns stickin' np abeen 's heid. Awa np the shore fae 't 
there I lee the moa' o' Spey amo' the san' at Gairmooth. Ay, there 
the river mingles wi' the sea — the far-iinnin', rapid Spey there joins 
the ocean, an' is lost for ever. An' there 's the hale plain o' Moray, 
iae en' tae en', afore oor een ; an' atween 's an' that plain stan's 
bonnie Oastle Gordon ; an' doon there, atween this hill an' the sea, 
for three mile ^ast an' waost, the fields are mere spots, an' alang 
the ihore ayont them lie fishin' toonies, an' the fishers a' busy 
i'-the-noo takin' herrin', an' 

CaptaiN'HUIo, Momns, hillo ! Ton hare come round this cairn 
upon 121 before we knew yon were on the hilL Have you brought 
the ladies with you ? 

MoMUS — All here, Captain. They haye shown themselves ex- 
cellent walkers, 

Clarinda— Yes, and we are all perfectly delighted with the 
magnificent view. This is well worth coming twenty miles to see. 
Give me a hearty shake of your hand, Saunders. How fresh and 
well you are looking. I hope you left all well at home 1 

Sauhdess — ^Eppie, as I aye hae tae tell ye, is sodly fash't wi' the 
roomatics, peer body. I think she 'U lose the f awculty an' f ooshin 
o' ane o' her ban's wi' them, but in ither respecks we 're a' in oor 
ordinar'y an' canna be ower thankfu' for't. 

Captain — They are all right at Bourtreehillock, ma'am. That's 
always the first thing 1 ask the old farmer, who, you say, looks 
fresh— yes, as fresh as paint. He looks no older since I knew 
him. He will see ninety, and he is more than a score of years from 
that yet. Some men seem never to grow older in aiJpearance ; you 
may see the same face upon them for thirty or forty years. Saunders, 
your hair is grey— long grgy locks, waving in the wind from under 
that broad bonnet— but your heart is green. The hair is almoBt 
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as white aa this piece of quartz rock in my hand, bat the heart of 
you is as green as that grass, and 

Saundbes — Ay, ay, ay. A' richt, Captain, a' richt. Ye 're a 
fresh-lookin' carl yersel' ; but dinna look at yerseP i'-the-noo, but 
roon aboot ye on Ian' an' sea, field an' forest, hill an' dale. Fat 
think ye o' this yiew, Mr. Momus ? I see ye 're begun tae describe 
it tae the leddies. Gome this gate, an' lat 's a' hear ye. 

Man in Black — While we are enjoying the prospect with our 
field-glasses, give us the history of the district, Mr. Momus, if you 
know it. King Edward's army marched west along the foot of this 
hill, between us and the sea, if I remember rightly. 

MoMTTS — No doubt of that, sir — none whatever. The English 
army did march along that country between us and the sea in the 
month of July, 1296. What a change has come over the landscape 
since that July ! Since then 574 summers have come and gone ! 
The whole country, from Deveron to Spey, was then one vast 
forest. Along that terrace, between the hills and the sea, there was 
not, at that time, one cultivated field, unless perhaps a few roods 
in the immediate vicinity of Banff and Oullen, both then small 
collections of wooden huts, with the sea on one side of them and 
the forest on the other. Each, however, had its Royal Castle, in 
which kings occasionally resided — resided, as in a shooting lodge 
near the Royal forests of Banff and Awne, as Enzie was then called. 

Saitndebs — Wad we nae hae seen a cultiwatit field fae this hill- 
tap at that time ? 

Momus — Not one, Saunders — nothing but wood east and west, 
along the shore of the Firth, as far as the eye could reach. Not 
only the whole country between Deveron and Spey, but the whole 
of Morayshire, was then covered with wood. Langmorn, as some 
of us, I think, said once before, was a Royal forest, as well as the 
Enzie. All the population then lived along the shore. Except 
Elgin, there was not a town four miles from the sea. The serfs, 
bought and sold with the land, lived in hamlets near the castles of 
the nobles. There were no single houses in the country then, 
Saunders. People lived near each other for safety. Edward's 
army rested at Banff, at Cullen down there, and near the spot 
where Gordon Castle stands. They could find little by the way to 
live upon, and carried provisions with them. 

Clarinda — How strange it is to. think of the whole country, east 
and west,, now richly cultivated — now covered with waving com — 
being covered with one far-extending, dark forest! Just try to 
realise the idea, Amelia. 
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Aifmf.T4 — ^I can% dew ; bat let me ask if there wem wild anjmalfl 
in the forest ! 

Moxus — Plentj of wild animals, among which the wolf and 
bear found the roe-deer a sayooiy morsel. Splendid oaks then 
stood, Saondersi where these com fields are, among which a half- 
savage race wandered in the days of Edward the First. Cullen is 
an old town. There was a Cullen or Invercullen then ; but whether 
the Boyal castle stood on the Castlehill dose to the sea, or nearer 
OuUen House, is uncertain. Alexander 11. sojourned for a time 
in the Oastle, and Elizabeth, the consort of King Robert the B^ce, 
died at Cullen. 

Saundsbs— That may gar CuUen cock her bonnet, for she's 
renooned in lust'ry. Fat time did fairmin* begin tae encroach 
on the Boyal forest ? 

MoMUB— We read that King David II., in 1362, gave a grant of 
the land between the Spey and the Bum of Tynet, in the forest of 
Awne, to a John de la Haye of Lochloy and Tullybothville, to be 
oultivated. 

Saundkbs (a^ide) — He has a yawfu' mem'ry for dates an' names. 

MoMUS— That was 600 years ago ; but little progress was mad6 
in clearing awi^ the forest for hundreds of years after. So late as 
1054, the forest of Ensie abounded with noble oaks, as testified by 
Hir Robert Ckodon of Straloch. 

8a\i Nl>RRi9 — Sin* that time, Momus, the kwintra has been cheenged 
Uii^ a waste an' howlin* wildemess tae a fmitfu' field. Com grows, 
mO htmest men an' bonnie lasses live an* thrive whaur huogiy 
W\>)viM howl^ in the days fin King Edward the First wis here. 
i^UWu lliH>te stan\i bonnie there, amo' the trees. It wis the man- 
*i\vi^h\H>»« o' the Yeaiia o' Finlater. They waur a great an' a 
M\4vW (WiuUy ; but they deid oot aboot the year auchteen hunner 
1^0 alaiv^u an' the Giants o* Strathspey cam' tae the property 
^h^\\V)sh «^^(rv«^{« i^li<4ks> and took the teetle o' Yearla o' Seafield 
W a Ut \>' a (Wirm \Uhmi th«i^ nae far £se Cullen. 

M^N IN IKkok -Y^ CuU^n Houae is pretty. It is in every 
l^ss^ >h>viiKx H\ bi^ Uie «iaiision>hoaae of an earldom. The staff 
Wl ^hnk KvHH ^\-^*M'«l niMi^W a lK>lid^ excuraion to it some weeks 
H)i>V 4^^^^ ^ «)^vr^ vWiMtii^iom w«a thtis giTea of it But it would 
^s<AV ^\s>vf W. tV HV^ wUvid— «ad I Ittii^ been at it over and over 
^^\^ S^ U ^VK'tNvr^^ «w^Hi^vr K>«li u> Buff House and Gordon 
\\a»,«V^ ^V ^>mmii^ n^M^t Ut» Gv>i4«Ni C^«^ is a huge pile of 
Ws^^NSNA ^vs"^ «l ^iUi^MM |i«id^ It SI ef *r^]liM form, 
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with battlements and hanging towers, and grows ccpon the mind o£ 
the spectator as he approaches it. On one side it rises from a high 
precipice overlooking the Bum of CuUen, reminding one of many 
other castles in Scotland built for strength, in the days of feudal 
chiefs and ceaseless wars. The rock gives Gullen House — call it 
Cullen CasUe — a noble and romantic aspect, when seen from the 
beautifuUy-wooded, shady path up the bum. There is more of 
Nature about the place than about any other noble mansion-house 
between Banff and Inverness — not even Cawdor Castle excepted. 
All the others have fme, even-shorn lawns, studded with stately 
trees, but all is flat around them. Sylvan scenery is no doubt very 
pretty ; but rocks and water, as well as grass and trees, plants and 
flowers, are required to show Nature in all her beaujy. At Cullen 
House the whole of these are combined — ^forest and lawn trees, 
shrubs, umbrageous walks, gardens, stored with rare plants, wooded 
glen, wooded banks, rising above purling streams, ponds, with 
swans in them, whose graceful necks, by reflection, are directed 
to the sky of another heaven below. The beauty outside the lovely 
mansion has much of Nature in it, I say, and it harmonizes with 
the artistic beauty within. The halls are spacious — almost every 
one covered with paintings, or is itself painted m figures or covered 
with tapestry. I could name many of the paintings, but that 
would weary you. The house is emphatically rich in worka of art — 
some of the paintings from great masters, forming a perfect study 
to such as would wish to imitate them. 

Saundebs — It ^s the only nobleman's hoose that we see roond an' 
roond. 

Amelia — I cannot see Elgin with my glass, but I see the Poor- 
House at Bishopmill, beside it, and some of the houses, also the 
Gluny Hills, near Forres, beyond. What a truly grand view one 
gets from the top of this Bin Hill of Cullen, on a dear day, with a 
good glass ! Is that thunder we heiar, Clarinda ? 

Clardtda — Perhaps it is the cannon at Lossiemouth or Fort- 
George. The Fort-George cannon sound loudly in Elgin. 

Saundsks — ^Wad ye hear cannon a' that gate, my leddie ? 

MoMUS — ^You can hear cannon, Saunders, three times — ay, four 
or five times — farther than you can hear thunder. The noise o{ 
thunder does not extend more than ten or twelve miles, but a 
cannonade, under favourable circumstances, can be heard sixty, or 
even more — 

C^PTADr— There it is again— a low^ dull oound, very likely the 
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CMBKiL t£ T'Wt-GtK^v^ isvd wiih:yvi 1lvx% aad that ^b more than 
Out €U3«:« c«. ijjf bB£^ cc 1^ K>TTif viB ncv be doing in that 
Urri'-^ war- 

i^ACsn^ESs — I VB tae ifiar abDov tiie war die fiist thing tlie day ; 
Utt till BOO I kinia ^^xsea an openin" in the cnck aboot Boyal 
IcfftesU an' CoILefi Hoqml £pp»3e telTt me, afore I cam' awa tiiis 
tDornin'y tae be sheer an* g€t m'the paiteddan aboot the war faethe 
members </ the Club, an' e^weshlj £at the Man in Blade thinks 
ftVxicrt it. Fat think je, air (addreaamg him)— fat think ye aboot 
thai dreedfo', dreedfa' war atween twa o' the mncUeat nations in 
Europe, wha thegither hae a popilali<Ni o' aboot aaiventy meellions 
o^fOuU? 

Mav IV Black— A iroly dreadfol calamity, Saondera, to the 
civilized world. Eppie's question is natnral enongfa, and a common 
one, but it ia no use asking any man, however wise in Continental 
poliiioSi what he thinks of the war, for none can tell when, where, 
or how it will end. Who would have prophesied in the end of last 
ooniuryi when some four or five nations combined to crush France 
find her Republicanism, that a man would arise destined to cany 
the French eagle triumphant from the Mediterranean to the Baltic, 
and from the Pyramids of Egypt to the city of Moscow ? Man is 
ihort-sighted. God alone knows what are to be the issues of the 
proiont war between France and Germany, or when it will end. 

MoMua — Well, as no one can tell that, we need not make our- 
•elvei melancholy about war to-day. Let us look round. There 
lies Buckie, Saunders. Buckie is known far and wide. It is, I 'm 
iohl| the largest purely fishing village in Scotland. 

Haundsrs — Weel, it may be sae ; but it disna look tae be that, 
■iau*iu* on the tap o' the brae there abeen the sea. 

iU ("VAIN —You don't see the half of it, Saunders. That 's the new 
\\wvi \4 lUtokie on the top of the brae ; the old town lies along the 
■luviHi at Uxe foot ivf ii 

iH«AHlNUA— I was once in it, and lost myself. 

lUrtAlN— W^l, yott might, for the low town, instead of being 
\\\\\\% \\\ MVy fibular form, seems to have fallen from the clouds. 
U\U^M^ i« U\4 i4^ly a large village, but has a most enterprising 
\^\\\\W \\\ ii% aiu\ U$[nwing hist 

A M M \. U 1VU ua avutt^^thing about it. Captain. 

v^M^ K ^ H \V i^h ^r^at |4*asur^ my good girL I will b^n at the 
\v\v^^\\\\\V^ \vlf \K au\\ )£iYi^ iu<» a hint when yoa wish me to bring np. 
lAs^w U^ \t UMi^y W auM« a iiahenMn b^gaa to build a hut on the 
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Bea-'shore beside the bum, on both sides of which Buckie now 
stands, I shall leave those to discover who have more time to spare 
than 1 have had. The origin of almost all the fishing villages on 
our sea-board is buried in obscurity. When they rose local histo- 
rians were Unknown, and national ones dealt only with cities, kings, 
wars, and revolutions. Buckie West the Bum, according to the 
Rev. Mr. George Donaldson — who wrote for the "Statistical 
Account of Scotland," in 1794 — was then at least one hundred and 
fifty years old, and said to be the oldest village in the parish. 
According to that statement, Buckie would now be two hundred 
and twenty-five years old ; but the probability is there were fishing 
boats on the west side of the bum long before that, for the spot is 
such that it would be chosen in the earliest times by such as lived 
on the shore, and had use for a sheltered spot for their boats. 
Buckie East the Bum began to be built in 1723, and. has thus an 
age of only one hundred and forty-six years. A fishing-boat and 
crew, belonging to the Duke of Gordon, removed at that date from 
Gollachie to it, as being, says the historian, a safer and more com- 
modious station. 

Man is Black — Tou yourself might be the historian of Buckie, 
Captain. Go on. We are all sitting at our ease, and will listen. 

Captain— Thanks for the compliment. Well, then, let me say 
this is nearly all that is known of Buckie down to the year 179^ 
when there were fourteen boats and one yawl belonging to it. The 
boats were nine tons burden, and the yawl was four — small craft 
indeed compared with the boats that now fish in the Moray Firth, 
Three of these boats and the yawl belonged to the Duke of Gordon, 
three to Mr. Dunbar, and eight to Baron Gordon—a fact curious to 
reflect upon, as it shows that fishermen, even so late as the end of 
last, century, had no boats of their own, but had them supplied by 
the Lords of the Manor. 

Saundebs — Boats had been let like Ian', that fairmers vrochb. 

MoMUS — There were then four sloops belonging to Buckie, of 
which the rev. historian gives the tonnage. One was eighteen tons, 
one twenty- five, another thirty, and the largest vessel thirty-six. 
The first two were about the size of our present herring-boats, and 
the tonnage of the two largest was about equal to that of a common 
sloop of the present day. The vessels belonging to the port, if port 
it may be called, were, however, numerous, considering the 
population of the place. There were then only 102 houses in the 
village, and 400 inhabitants, west of the bum, and sixty-three 
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homeB and 303 people eut of it, thus giying an entire poptilaticni 
d 700 — tlie largest, periu^ps, eTon thoa, of any fishing yillage on the 
aouth aide of the Moimy Firth. 

Clabdtda — How do yon aoooimt for that, Captain ? 

GAPTAiir — The reaaon of it ia to be found in tiie fact that Bnckie 
had a good natoial harbour, sheltered from eastern storms by the 
headland of the bay in the bottom of which it is situated. Gar- 
mouth, Lossiemouth, and even Bur^ead, are far more exposed to 
the heayy storms that roll along our shores than Buckie is ; besideB 
which, ladies and gentlemen, it has not so much of a '^ ground- 
swell " as fishing Tillages farther to the westward. The natural 
harbour of Buckie has been converted, within a comparatively 
recent period, into an artificial one. This was done by the Laird of 
Letterfourie, who is proprietor west of the bum, and by Mr. Gordon 
of Oluny, who is proprietor east of it. The enclosed basin or dock, 
in which some ten or twelve sloops or schooners may safely lie, 
is protected by one siarong sea-wall running east and west, and 
another»north and south. 

Amelia (aside) — The Captain has surely been bom in Buckie. 

Captain — ^The form of the shore does the rest. There is deep 
water at a short distance outside the harbour, and if more accom- 
modation for shipping were required, all that has to be done is to 
run a sea-wall further out to sea, and large vessels could come in at 
all times of the tide ; or a dock might be cut within the present sea- 
walls, affording room for other twenty or thirty ships, at no great 
expense — in fact, the ground has been examined with a view to 
that, which must soon become a necessity, as Buckie is rapidly in- 
oreasing in its trade and population. 

Clarikda — What is the population of the village ? 

Captain — ^About 3200, madam ; and that throws your Lossie- 
mouth, and Burghead, and Findhom in the shade. You did not 
think, I suppose, that there was a town here, two hours' drive from 
Slgin, as large as Nairn, did you f 

CLAiaia>A — I 'm quite surprised at the sue of the place. 

Captain — So would more of our west country people if they were 
to pay a Tiait to Buokie. The fourteen boats and yawls of the year 
17H have ineraased, till the whole number is now upwards of 400^ 
c« niove^ SOO cl whioh are engaged at this moment in the herring 
fishing at Bttokie and elsewhere. What tbIuo do yon think these 
bi^tSi great andamaU, mi|^t be in the aggregate ? A herring-boat, 
>irith a Qonplele complement ol neta and all other neeeasarieii oosts 
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about £200, or as mnch as would have bought half the fleet of boats 
that hailed from Bnokie when Baron Gordon was proprietor of 
them. 

Man in Black — A herring-boat famished for the fishing costs 
more than £200 ; but, taking that figure, the herring fleet alone is 
worth £40,000, and if the yawls average £40, that makes other 
£8000. The Bookie boats could not be replaced, I 'm safe to say, 
for £50,000, not to speak of the other craft belonging to the har^ 
bour. 

Captain — ^In the herring-boats alone there are at present about 
two thousand men, most of whom are hired for the fishing ; but, 
giving three Buckie men to each of 200 boats, there are 600 of 
them now engaged in the herring fishing. Only about thirty -six or 
thereby of these boats are fishing at Buckie ; the rest are at other 
places for the season. 

Amelia— But what like a place is Buckie, Captain, which you 
say is the largest fishing village in all broad Scotland ? 

Captain — In imagination, take a step down to the sea-shore there, 
and I will show you Buckie. Here we are, at the eastern end of it 
— in the *' New Town," as it is called. Here is a net work. Nine 
frames in a new herring-net manufactory are rattling away there, 
and can turn out about six nets daily. The works employ altogether 
about twenty-four people. More than 200 herring-boats, each with 
about forty nets, which are always being lost, require a net-work of 
that kind to supply them. Look there ! A Free Church, with a 
fine steeple ; also, a Parish Church ; and a United Presbyterian 
Church on the other side of the road ; also, an Episcopal Church. 
This is a place of churches. There is, you see, a handsome square 
of new buildings here — ^fashionable shops, a neat hotel — everything 
indicating a thriving population, but no appearance of fishing 
tackle, boat, or fishermen. This is the fashionable East End. 
There is a fine City of Glasgow Bank here, and a whole cluster of 
churches. 

Amelia — ^You must be in Buckie every week, Captain. 

SAimDEss — I 'm tauld the fishers are a hardy, hard-workin' race 
o' men ; but, wow me ! they tak' a sod price for their fish noo-a- 
days — a saxpence, or mair, for a haddick, that I wad hae ance got- 
ten for a penny. 

Captain— Laborious ! Yes they are. Where around the shores 
of Britain will you find a more hardy or laborious race of fisher- 
men than in that town of Buckie ? They are proverbial for their 
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diligence and courage in their trade. If they be prospering, they 
deserve to prosper. It is at the peril of their lives, land in cold, 
storm, and darkness, that they earn their livelihood. I have often 
thought it curious to see so many houses so nearly the same, show- 
ing equality in social condition ! Pride on the one hand, and envy 
on the other, have less scope for exercise in Buckie than in other 
towns. There the son follows the occupation of the father, genera- 
tion after generation, and the daughter that of the mother. When- 
ever a boy can be of use in a boat he goes to sea, and becomes 
inured to the dangers of a laborious life. The girls also work from 
their early years — ^baiting lines, carrying small creek, and growing 
up in the footsteps of their mothers, to be useful wives— able to 
discharge the duties peculiar to their position, without a practical 
knowledge of which they would be comparatively useless to fisher- 
men. 

Saundebs— It 's the same wi' sma' fairmers' wives. They wad 
be nae eese gin they cudna milk a coo. 

Captain — The women and girls, Hke the men, I say, lead a most 
laborious life. They carry fish many miles round the country. 
But habit is a second nature. They think nothing of, " linking" 
along the road barefoot, beneath burdens that would crush other 
women to the ground. There may be others, but there are two 
remarkable traits in a fisherman's character — he never leaves his 
profession, and never attributes success among his brethren to supe- 
rior talent or industry^ but to ''good luck." As a race, the men 
are straight, well formed, with muscles hardened by labour, that 
can endure great fatigue. They look grave, as fishermen every- 
where do. The women, as a historian of Rathven has truly re- 
marked, are good-looking. As with the men, constant exposure 
tells, of course, on their colour, but in many cases the features of 
both sexes are regular and well formed. 

Saundebs — Come oot amo' fishermen, Captain, an' leuk at the 
kwintraroond. 

Captain" — How could you get out among fishermen here, when 
the whole sea-board of Banffshire, east and west of us, is studded 
with fishing villages, some of them not more than a mile from 
each other ? 

Clabinda — Not all fishing villages. Captain. There are two royal 
burghs on the shore — CuUen there, and Banff to the eastward. 

Captain — Fishers at both, madam. 

Clarinda — I was once in CuUen, and I thought it a very pretty 
little town, with many good houses, and some very good shops in it. 
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Captain — It did not always stand where' it now does. It was 
once near Cullen Hoase. 

Majj in Black — Callen church is well worth a visit, but we have 
not time for it. The building is at least 500 years old ; and the 
wife of King Robert Bruce died at Cullen, and her remains are in 
the church. 

Saunders — He wis a great warrior ; an' that jist brings me in 
min' o' that war again. That kingdom o' Prooshia we 're hearin' 
sae muckle aboot i'-the-noo'is feckly, as I read, made up o' stowen 
whangs fae Polan', Denmark, Hanover, an' ither states wha waur 
nae able tae defen' themsel's. Ah ! wae 's me, wae 's me, for peer 
Polan' ! I houp a day o' retribushion 'ill yet come. She wis weakly ; 
she wis like a dowie lam', wi' three hoodie-craws roond it, tearin't 
tae pieces ; an' noo ane o' them— Prooshia — comes forrit an' pal- 
laivers aboot committin' his cause tae the God o' Bichteousness an' 
Battles. Feech, feech, feech ! I 'm scunner't wi' the blasphemy o' 
kings fin they quarrel. That Prooshian King 's aye appealin' tae 
Providence. Th^ French clergy are prayin' for victory ; the Proo- 
shians are deein' the same, an' baith declare they hae justice on 
their side. Gin the days o' miracles waur nae past, we micht 
expect an angel sent tae clash their heids thegither. That wad be 
ser'in' them richt for insultin' God wi' their peteeshions in room o' 
genuine worship. The war, the war, the war ! ochone, ochone, 
sirs ! whaur 's a' yer great enlichtenment amo' nations — a' yer great 
exhibeetions in LunnoUj an' Pairis, an' in Dooblin, an' yer skweels, 
an' kirks, an' noospapers, an' schemes o' arbitration for sattlin' 
quarrels amo' nations afore they oonsheath their soord ? Cobden, 
and Bricht, an' ither great men aboot Pairlment an' Manchester 
waur wont tae tell 's that commerce an' free-trade wad pit an en' 
tae war. They spak' aboot bumin' the fleet an' disbandin' the 
airmy, but whaur 's a' their schemes an' prophecies noo? They 
didna see the Creemean war, they didna see the Prooshian war five 
years sin' syne, an' they didna see the first great war that set, as 
I'm tauld, a' Europe in a flame. Fat are. ye lookin' sae sod for, 
Claiinda ? Ye 're maistly greetin'. 

Clabinda (with great emotion) — I was thinking, Saunders, of 
the horrors of the battle-field, and saying to myself — 

Sick of the scene, where war with ruthless hand 
Spreads desolation o'er a blooming land ; 
Sick of the tumult, where the trumpet's breath 
Bids ruin smile, and drowns the groana of death. 
Y 
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SatTDKBS — ^Ay, ay, my leddie ! war dis gar min smile ; an' the 
?vv =5ult o' the battle-field droons the groans o' death. We may 
ti:::ik o\ but we camia mak' a perfeck pictur' o't in cor minds. 

Max in Black — We cannot. When we try to draw such a 
picture, Saunders, the fignres in it blend into wild confusion. It 
lua been eloquently said that war is the work, the element, or 
father the sport and triumph of Death, who glories not only in the 
extent of his conquest, but in the richness of his spoil. An 
ancient historian has remarked that in peace children bury their 
parents ; in war parents bury their children. During the madness 
of battle, the wounded and dying lie unregarded. No one has a 
moment to sympathise with the prostrate sufferers. There is no 
kind hand to staimch the flowing blood ; none to present a drop of 
water to the bloodless, trembling lips, or speak a word of consola- 
tion* to their departing souls. There is no sympathy amongst the 
fallen, for 

The heart that bleeds with sofrows all its own. 
Forgets the pangs of friendship to bemoan. 

CAi?TAiN — We shan't have sea-fights in this war, anyhow, for 
France has got 6900 guns afloat, and will soon have more. The 
Prussians have got four iron-dad war-ships, the French sixty-two. 
Already every Prussian port is blockaded with French ships of 
war. 

Saunbbbs — ^I boup the time 'ill seen come fin, as the Paiaphrase 
Bays, 

niey hang the bmnpet in the hall, 
And study war no more. 

Clabikda— The Paraphrases are, I think, the finest collection of 
uninspired spiritual songs that I have seen ; but neither the Psalms 
nor them are thought, I presume, to be sensational enough for a 
revival meeting. 

Saukdebs — King Dawvid wis a better poet than yer hymn mani- 
facterers o' the present day. Ony rhymer cud string a hymn 
thegither, but fat wad it be ? I hae seen gweed anes amo' them ; 
but the maist feck o' them are naither prose nor poetry, nor 
passages o' Sciiptur' thrown intae rhyme like the Paraphrases, but 
jist a jummel o' Scriptur' words thrown thegither. Ye sud tell yer 
oot-door preechers tae baud by tJie Psalms an* Paraphrases— they 
hae rizzen, an' sense, an' joodgment in them, as weel 's devotion. 
But we 'U need tae gang bame, for I see the man waitin' 's wi' the 
chaise. 
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Place of MsETma — The Rocks of Covesea, The members sitting 
down on a gi'een spot to hold a pic-nk, 

Chaikman — ^Are these ladies nearby strangers to ns all ? 

Clarinda (holding an opera glass to her eyes) — Strangers ! No. 
I know the face of one of them through her veil, and so do yon, Mr. 
Macgregor. I will bring them and introduce them, if you please. 

Captain — Most certainly ; the more the merrier. They seem on 
the same excursion as ourselves. Bring them, Clarinda. 

Saundebs (when they catne up) — ^My een are sheerly nae marrows. 
Bless me, 'oman, is that yersel' ? an' ye hae three young leddies 
wi' ye ? Come awa, come awa, an' sit doon an join wi's in takin' 
some refreshment afore we gang f order. We ken ye ; we 'U be a' 
gled o' yer company. 

Caftaik — Give me a shake of your hand, madam, and be seated, 
and you, you young dears, one and all, sit down till we have some- 
thing to eat and drink, before we go on this voyage of discovery. 

Saukdbbs — ^Weel, noo, fin we 're a' seatit, I hae tae tell ye, gentle- 
men, that ye hae taen me tae a hantle o' strange spots, but this ane 
dings them a\ It 's nae sae fearsome tae leuk at as the Falls o' 
Foyers, for we 've mair room for oor feet — mair sicker fittin' here 
than on the " green point," but I think the scene's nae far fae bein' 
as gran' an' as wonnerfu'. Jist leuk 

Captain — Just you look at that sandwich, and take hold of it, 
and stow it away under your belt. Sandwiches a-piece, ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Baundbbs— Thank ye^ Captain. Losh man, this is a wonnerfa' 
I^acel 

Captaik — ^That it is, my boy; but before we begin to talk 
about it we had better splice the main-brace, I think. Give the 
ladies some wine from your haversack, Momus, and I shall supply 
something with more pith in it from mine. Here — here you are, 
Saunders ; there's something for you to support your tabernacle, out 
0f my 0py-gla«H*my thzee-stoiey muggin. 

y2 
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SAinn>BBs — ^There 's mony a handy thing made for the penny, noo- 
a-days, an' that's ane amo' the rest. There's mair than aneuch 
here, Captain — that, that, that's prime fusky. Wha wad hae 
thocht there wis sae wonnerfu' a phice sae near Elgin, an' sae little 
word aboot it ? 

Man in Black — ^Ladies and gentlemen, I think I am safe in. 
saying there is no place on the east coast of Scotland where the 
sea has wrought the rocks into more singular and fantastic forms 
than we have here. Time immemorial it has been well called 
Coyesea, for it is all coves, and caves, and arches, and stacks, every 
one of them curious, and some of them very interesting. • l^his is a 
rich field for geological and archaeologicad investigation. 

Sai^ndess (aside) — Sic lang-nibbit words. The Man in Black 's 
growin' as brisk 's a bee. He 's in 's element here. 

Chaibm AN — I can easily fancy the rocks interesting to a geologist, 
sir, for the Bed Sandstone, which first made Hugh Miller famous, 
is a perfect storehouse of fossil fish, but I never heard of any 
archsBological discoveries in the Coves of Covesea. 

Man in Black — That may be, but I can assure you that within 
a few years important discoveries have been made not far from the 
spot where we are sitting. West, near Hopeman, in a cave that we 
may reach before we go home, indications of a very ancient occupa- 
tion of the place have been found. The fioor was found to be 
covered with a bed of shingle and sand and broken shells, and under 
this lay a quantity of bones, mixed with shells of Littomea litorea 
and bits of charcoal, also burned stones, and sand tinged of a black 
colour by carbonized animal matter. All this, you may say, may 
have been the work of gipsies or smugglers, but when I tell you 
that a flint arrow-head was found in the cave, and bones which the 
late Professor Macgillivray of Aberdeen recognised to be those of 
the beaver and the crane, you will admit the cave to have been an 
ancient human habitation. • 

Captain — No doubt of it, sir ; none whatever. If savages can 
get caves to live in, they will soon take up their residence in them. 
And a whole tribe of savages — ^ten tribes of them — ^might live in 
the caves here. Many a tribe, no doubt, did live in them, 
feeding on shell-fish or anything else they would find. 

MoMua — ^That flint arrow-head takes us back to the ''stone 
age,** regarded as the first age of the human race. You are per- 
fectly right, Captain, in your supposition. There can be no doubt 
thai many i^ hoide of painted savageB have prowled along this ntioie^ 
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and made a temporary residence of the caves. At that time the 
beaver^ the wolf, and the wild boar, and other large animals now 
extinct in this country, were denizens of the forests that covered 
Scotland. 

Man in Black — A still more strange discovery was recently 
made here than the beaver's bones and the flint arrow-head in the 
cave near Hopeman. On the roof of one of the caves, not far from 
us, sculptured figures were recently discovered — ^the sceptre, the half- 
moon, the fish, and other symbols which are seen on the sculptured 
stones of Scotland, as beautifully delineated by Mr. Stewart, of 
Edinburgh, in his splendid volume on that subject. Similar sculp- 
tures have been discovered by the distinguished physician. Sir 
James Simpson, Edinburgh, in the caves on the Fifeshire coast. 
It is to Sir James Simpson and to Lady Dunbar of Nortbfield 
that we are chiefly indebted for bringing to light the existence of the 
wonderful figures in the caves here. What such figures mean 
remains a mystery, but of their great antiquity there can be no 
doubt. 

Qaptain— What do you think of all that, ladies ? 

Clarinda — We are all perfectly delighted with the information 
we are receiving. Just look at the marked attention Saunders is 
paying, as he sits on a stone there staring, with his snufl'-muU in 
his hand, and his staff lying across his knees. I am sure he has 
had a pinch of snuff between his finger and thumb for ten minutes 
or more. I know very little about geology, but I have heard there 
is a dispute as to whether the rocks here be Old or New Bed Sand- 
stone. What say you, Mr. Momus ? 

MoMUS — I do not profess to be an authority on the subject, 
madam, but the general supposition is that it is one of the higher, 
formations of the Old Ked Sandstone that we are looking at. 
There are, however, facts rendering this somewhat doubtful.* Some 
years ago, the discovery of reptilian foot-prints by Captain Bricken- 
den in the Mason Haugh Quarry, west there, and the still more 
recent discovery of reptilian remains by Mr. Martin, of General 
Anderson's Free School ; and Dr.^ Gordon, Birnie, in this same 
range of rocks, at Lossiemouth, incline some geologists to believe 
that they are a more recent formation than the Old Ked Sandstone, 
or what is called New Red. 

Captain — Whether these rocks be old red, new red, black, green, 
grey, it 's passing strange to get the bones or figures of the skeletons 
of reptiles in them. That puts out my*pipe altogether. What say 
you, Saunders ? 
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SATTifDEBS— Me ! Gweedaake, hand yer tongne ! I ken a yird- 
fast stane fin I come on 't wi' a dird, settin' me on my hardies in a 
far, bat I ken naething mair. Maister Momaa, £at say ye aboot it ? 

MoMUS — I belong to the New Red party ; but this is not the time, 
thongh it may be the place, for diBcaasing the snbject. I know 
about the diBoovery of the TderpeUm Elginense some twelve or fif- 
teen yean ago, found by Patrick I>u£^ late Town-Clerk — ^rest to his 
Boul, good man ! his mind. was a jewel in a frail casket ; and I 
heard that another Telerpeton Elffinense was discovered at Lossie- 
mouth a week ago. 

Saundebb — Teelerpeton ! fat kin' o' creatar's that ! Is't a fish 
or a f our-fittit beast ? 

MoMUS (laughing) — In the language of science, Saunders, it is a 
•mall Salamandroid batrachian ; and besides, a ratiier large Saurian, 
oallod Stagonolepis, was found ; and 

Oaptain — Avast heaving, there, Momus. You will break your 
Jaw-bones. What do you think of thatj Saunders ? 

Havndrrs — Tae me it 's a soondin' bress an' a tinklin' cymbaL 
I kun aboot sheep an' horse, but I ken naething aboot staiginaupoles 
— nae mair aboot them than my brockit coo kens aboot an ill shillin'. 

Olarinda— You have walked along this coast before, Captain; 
how many caves are upon it ? 

Captain — I can't answer that, madaim, for the mouths of some 
of them may be choked up with rubbish fallen down from above. 
We have already passed one of that sort almost directly under the 
village of Covesea. One has to creep into it on all-fours ; and then, 
if you have n't a torch with you, you may creep out again as soon 
as you like. It is a lofty huge chasm, but not the largest one here. 
Dumminsdale, a little on this side of the Clashach Quarry, is the 
grandest cave that I know of on the whole shore. I should say the 
entrance to it is fifty feet high. There are other two caves between 
this and it, but they are not nearly so large. Beyond the Clashsch 
there are other two caves, one of which, can be got into at all times 
of the tide. Dumminsdale can only be reached at low tide. The 
Laird's Stable, as it is called, which we have beside us, is, in my 
notion, quite a blemish, from the hand 'of man having to do with 
Nature. That built-up wall is an eye-sore to me ; what say you 
ladies? 

Clabinda — ^Nature's door would here have looked much better 
in my eyes than that artificial one. History tells us the cave was ' 
a hermit's cell, and that Sir Bobert Gordon of Gk)rdoD8town de- 
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graded it into a stable in 1745, to conceal his horses, as people say, 
from the rebels, or from the royalists, or from both. I know no- 
thing more of it. That fact has given a '4ocal habitation and a 
name'' to a cave, which is but a small one. 

Saundebs — ^This 'ill be the hermit's hoose, I reckon, for horse hae 
nae eese for chairs o' wud or stana Had the hermit biggit the 
front wa' tae mak' a hoose o't ? 

MoMUS — ^My opinion is the masonry is too good for thai ; 
and, besides, hermits were not blacksmiths, to make hinges for 
their doors. By the way, there was a hermitage far superior to 
this one at Lossiemouth. It was called Gerardine's Gave, and was 
no 4oubt the abode of a hermit, for, in Elgin annals it is denomin- 
ated ^' Holy-Manhead." The holy man who dwelt at Lossiemouth 
had his cell ornamented with a Gothic door and window, which 
were standing about 100 years ago, when a drunken ship captain 
demolished them. The quarries finished the work of destruction 
that the sailor began. Now, not a vestige of the cell remains. 

Captain — Demolished the window and door, did he? Had I 
been near the fellow, I 'd boxed his ears, keel-hauled him, and cob- 
lashed him within an inch of his life, for, d 'ye know, ladies and 
gentlemen, I have a great fancy for these old world things, and 
there are not a few of them yet remaining in this neighbourhood. 
We have the Castle of Duffus, for instance, and— — 

Saundebs — Wah, wah. Captain ; fat 's the aold Castle o' Duffus 
compared wi' the Gow's Castle there, afore ye? Jist leuk at it 
there, stan'in' on't twa l^s — nateral lookin' legs, for they grow 
sma'er tae the feet, but, wow me ! they 're sodly worn awa', an' 
waesome shanks for the burden they hae tae bear. Ye micht 
drive the hiechest load o' hay ever biggit in Moray cot atween 
theuL Is n't a miracle hoo the thing stan's ? It 's saxty feet hieoh 
gin it be an inch, an' hingin' ower at the tap as gin it wad fa' 
ilka meenit. I see the loons hae been cuttin' holes in 't for their 
taes, tae get up it, but nae human creatur* could dim' tae the tap 
o't. It 's the gow's castle, or the gull's oastje, or the sea-mew's 
castle, or the 

Captain — Yes, yes. It 's just an extraordinary pillar of sand- 
stone rock, standing on two smalhlegs, that form a magnificent 
arch under it. Moss, which grows where nothing else will, has 
found a root upon its naked ribs ; yes, I can see small ferns and 
wild flowers peeping out from sheltered nooks. You are a geologist, 
Mr. Momus ; what have you to say about Gow's Castle ? 
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MoBCTTS — I hftve no pretensions to be deeply skilled in that 
Mience, but I know that the isolated tower of sandstone rock, and 
a most gigantic and singular mass it is, will some day come down 
in crashing thunder, making the coast tremble all around it. It is 
carious to observe how the sea is eating away the stone on each 
aide of it and behind it. Many, many ages it has been battered by 
the winter's storm. Like a man advancing in life, Saunders, its legs 
are growing smaller, not now by the action of the sea, so much as 
by the blowing sand, which acts upon them like a file, slowly but 
surely, and the spray from the sea in storms helps the blowing 
sand in the work of destruction. Here let us linger a little 
longer in the middle of a scene, grand, fantastic, deeply impressive, 
and replete with instruction to a contemplative mind. When 
passing through that vast, rocky gateway on our left hand, and 
looking up to what seemed huge groined arches, compared with 
which those in the Chapter-House of Elgin Cathedral are but as 
toys, you must all have observed that the rocks are water-worn 
high above what is now the level of the sea. When did the sea 
quarry out that arch, or this one in Grow's Castle, or excavate the 
caves, whose bottoms are covered with water^wom pebbles, that 
now lie high and dry above the reach of the tide ? That the sea 
once rose twenty f eef higher here than it now rises, admits of no 
dispute. Account for it as we may, the fact stares us in the face, 
and is as obvious to a common observer as to a geologist. 

Sauitdebs — Me that hisna muckle rumgumption sees that, but 
it wad need a langer heid than mine tae tell foo it happened. The 
rooks may hae been liftet by a yirthquawk. 

Moifus — ^Tour supposition is natural, but wrong. The whole 
oastem shore of Scotiand presents similar appearances, which leave 
no doubt of the land having risen, in its last rising, if I may so 
. apeak, about twenty feet or thereby. 

Clabikda— How do you know, Mr. Momus, that the sea has not 
fallen away from this shore t ^ it not as possible for the sea to 
teoede as for the land to rise ? 

MoMTTS (animated) — ^The sea leaves no shore, madam, but only 
as a oonsequenoe of. the land rising, as it has done here. The 
Goolaii HUl and this lull of C^vesea were onoe surrounded by the 
aea. They were islands, as I think I told you before, at a distance 
ftom the shore, and the whole valley, east to Spey and west to 
Findhfwn, was covered with water. Inland beaches of shingle pro- 
olaim thia faot| and they axe not peculiar to this district^ for I have 
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seen them and traced them miles from the sea on other parts of the 
coast of Scotland. Who among us at this moment can say whether 
the land on which we are now standing be rising or sinking 9 An 
inch of elevation or depression in a century could not be detected ; 
but in a hundred centuries it would mal^e more than eight feet. 
Tou wx)uld fancy this a slow change, but it would be a rapid one 
compared with many in Nature. An inch of rising or sinking on 
this coast in a thousand years would have made no appreciable 
change during the historic period, but a thousand times a thousand 
years are but as a drop in the bucket in the immeasurable cycles of 
geological time. It was but yesterday that man came upon the 
earth. The Almighty, for unnumbered ages, prepared a world for 
his reception. We are but as children gazing around us in vacant 
wonder, and groping our way in the discovery of what has been 
before us. When were the fish imbedded in these rocks swimming 
in the sea 1 They are shown in slabs of stone in our Elgin Museum. 
When had they life and action ? Can the years be counted since 
they disported on the sandy bottom of an ocean, above the waters of 
which not perhaps the tops of the highest mount^dns of what was 
to be Scotland' appeared ? But a vast period elapsed between the 
time when the Bed Sandstone was deposited and that of the last 
rising of the shore here, which left dry land in the valley of DufTus. 

Clabinda — Tou told us, as we were coming along, Mr. Momus, 
that the sea had run away with one-half of the hill of Covesea. 
How do you know how; far the hill extended to sea- ward ? 

Momus — Any one, madam, may be convinced from his eyesight 
that the wreck of this lull of Covesea extends far out to sea. Age 
after age the sea has been snapping and mining it, and levelling it 
down. It may have extended a mile to sea-ward, or it may have 
extended seven ; or it may, which is very likely, have at one time 
extended across the Firth to Tarbatness, for there the same sand- 
stone rock is found, and it is likely the same rock underlies the 
whole breadth of the bottom of the Firth. 

Captain — Now, that's rather too much for me. Do you mean 
to say these sandstone rocks once extended the whole way across the 
Firth? 

Momus — It is highly probable they did. No geologist would 
maintain that they did not ; but that is not what we are discussing 
just now. We are speaking of the action of the sea in wearing 
down the rocks. Old Neptune, let me tell you. Captain, has not 
only the most powerful artillery in the world, but he fires his shot' 
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itt a W19 peouliariy his own. We see here what we saw at Burg- 
IhmmL You see these boulders and that shingle. These are frag- 
lu^ta of the rocks above that haye been rounded by the action 
oi[ the sea hurling them to and fro among each other. These are 
the shot on every rocky shore which Old Ocean lifts on her moun- 
tain waves when storms blow high, dashing them against the rocks, 
and grinding them to pieces. The rocks we see have been thus 
battered by their own ruins. A stone swung by a wave falls with 
prodigiotts force upon the rocks, and no sooner has it struck and 
leooiled with one wave, than another lifts it and repeats the stroke. 
It has been ascertained that an Atlantic wave can deal a blow equal 
to a pressure of 6086 pounds on the square foot, and a series of 
careful experiments made at the BeU Eock Lighthouse proved that 
the waves of the sea we are looking upon can strike with a force of 
3W8 pounds on the square foot. At Skerryvore Lighthouse, the 
force of an Atlantic storm wave has been measured, and has been 
found, I say, 6086 pounds on the square foot. Fancy waves acting 
with such prodigious force, and carrying with them masses of stone 
several tons' weight, and then you will have no difficulty in under- 
standing how shores are torn and worn like the one before us. Here 
we have sandstone rock of unequal hardness, the softer parts of which 
have been worn away, making recesses and caves without number. 

Oaptaiw— Old Neptune's artillery is a new notion to me ; it never 
struck me before, but now I see it clearly. Waste, waste, waste ; 
no sooner does land rise above the sea than the sea begins to batter 
it down. Death levels us on the land, and the sea levels down the 
land on which we are living. What a strange world we live in ! 
Don't we, Saunders 1 

Saukdbrs— Momus has confoondit me a'thegither the day. 
What a warld o' lioht he has brocht oot o' rocks an' stanes. Tak' a 
drappie mair o' the fusky, Momus ; yer throat maun be dry wi' 
spikin' sae muokle. I hae a question or twa tae speir at ye afore 
we rise tae gang alang the shore. Far did a' that san' come f ae ? 

Momus — ^It came from the rocks that have been worn down here. 
Thero are, no doubt, particles of sea shells among it, but, generally 
speaking, sand is derived from pre-existing rocks. The rocks here 
are simply sand held together chiefly by oxide of iron, and they are 
crumbling down to sand again. They have been formed far be- 
neath the sea ; they have been elevated above it by an upheaving 
force or power in the bowels of the earth, of which we know little 
or nothingi and they are being ground down to loose sand again ; 
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the rains of these rocks may form other sandstone rocks when this 
land is far beneath the ocean at some remote period. 

Saundbbs— Rise, rise. I kenna fat tae think or say aboot that. 
We 're ahint. The Cheerman an' the leddies are hine awa' yonder, 
getherin' stee^ies, or shellies, or something aside the sea. 

MoMUs — We are all a-foot again, Saunders, and haye a long way 
to walk before we reach the Quarries and Hell's Hole. 

Saundebs — Gweedness gracious, man ! hand yer tongue ! 

MoMTTS — The furtiiest west cave is locally known by that name. 
We are more than two good miles from it, and the ladies, I pre- 
sume, will think that rather too much tiayel fcnr them oyer such 
ground. 

In less than a quarter of an hour, Momus and his companions 
overtook the ladies, and found them all resting on the lower steps 
of a stair cut out of the rock, and leading up to the top of the difb. 
The stair is a memorial of Lady Gumming of Gordonstown, a scien- 
tific lady, who caused thd stair to be made, as also a carriage road 
from the Mansion House to it. Unfortunately, the tide was flow- 
ing, and had risen so high, that there was evidently no getting 
round the head-lands of the coves, some of which can only be 
passed at low water. The ladies were quite distressed at this, for 
all were eager to see the famous cave of Dumminsdale, and examine 
cave after cave along the shore. There was, however, no help for 
it. They had lingered too long at Gow's Castle, and time and tide 
wait for none. 

Clarinda sat a little apart from her companions, musing on the 
scenery around, and repeating — 

There ia a pleasure in fhe pathless woods, 
There ia a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is soeietj, where none intrudes. 
By the deep Sea, and music hi its roar ; 
I love not man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our intenriews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all oonoeal. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark- blue Ocean— roU! 
Ten thousand fleets Sweep over thee bk vain ; 
Han marics the earth with ruin-^hii^otmtrol 
Stops with the shore ;— upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth rematai 
A shadow of man*s ravage, save his own. 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He shiks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell'd, unooifinM, and unknown. 
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Si itays SM not apoft ttor paas--«^ fields 

Aw w\% % ipnfl fnr hfm thnn itmit artm 
Azkd aittike him from thee ; the tUb slrei^^ be wielda 
For earth's destrvecxoa tboa dost sD despise, 
Sparnin; him from thj bosom to tlie sidee, 
Aad SKod^A ban, shiTerins^ in thj playful spraj 
And howling, to bs Gods» wbore baply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay. 
And daahest him again the esith :— there let him lay. 

The annaments which thunder-strike the walls 
Of nM^-baSt dties, bidding nati<ms quak^ 
And moDarchs tremble in their capitals. 
Hie oak leviathans, whose huge ribs miJce 
Their day creator the rain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
* They melt into tliy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in aU save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy vraters wasted them while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts. Not so thou ! 
Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves' play- 
Time writes no wrinkle od thine azure brow- 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time 
Calm, or convulsed, in breeze, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the Pole, or in the Torrid clime 
Dark-heaving, boundless, endless, and sublime. 
The image of Eternity— the Thrtme 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy sliBie 
The monsters of the deep are made ; eadi zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

** Splendid/' exclaimed the Man in Black, sitting down beside 
Olarinda. *' Byron was the prince of descriptive poets. MomoB 
alao deli^^hia in repeating stanzas of thai poem. Splendid 
poetry— uerer anything written equal to it on the sea ; and the 
•Q«ne her« naluimlly ao^ests it, darinda^ for there is a silent elo- 
^u«lM« in thai world of waters^ whose vocal margin on the shore 
Kymua ih» ^vxfy of Him who holds the waten in the hollow of His 
hM^d. tV day B beautiful ; the sky almost dondless ; and the 
^^yNVixma WIH^ th* most splendid object in the risible oeation of 
\^sU «^<^^ vvwtii^ fortk bk* m bridegroom 'oat ef his chamber/ 
fVv>*^ IW ^t*i v^ tKe E»s»^ baa asweoded tm he aeems a diamond 
k^vHy^n^ ii^ Ow awk v>l kosYw. I cwa excsse the heathen for 
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worshipping the Bun, for nothing ia seen in Nature bo like the face 
of a.God." 

Saxjndbbs (who had drawn near)— Gran', sir, gran' ! but noo, 
aifter ye hae lookit at the sky, look roond ye, an' tell 's fat ye think 
o' things near han'. 

Man in Blaok — We see before us a few tiny barques on the dis- 
tant dark-blue waters of the Firth,- and over and beyond them a long 
chain of undulating mountains, separating sea and sky. Near the 
abodes of men, we are here upon a solitary shore. Behind and on 
each side we find ourselves enclosed by a semi-circular wall of rock 
— ^by inaccessible crags, that cut us off from the living world. Nor 
village, nor house, nor field, nor tree, nor bush is here ; nor does 
the distant sound of bleating flocks or lowing herds tell us that 
shepherd or farmer is near. This is a solitude in which I delight. 
Excuse me for feeling a "rapture on the lonely shore." Look at 
the strange light and shade made by crag and cliff. Out of the 
shadows fancy can make anything. Here you have green grass and 
wild flowers, there, upon walls of rock, beautiful moss, and where 
the higher species of moss fails to find root, you see the lichen, the 
lowest organism in vegetable life. Down upon the fine sand that 
glitters in the sun, miniature waves murmur along the shore, laving, 
even, as it were, kissing the feet of the tempest-worn rocks in play- 
ful kindness — sympathising with them in their ruin. Now the 
gentle breeze scarcely ruffles the surface of the sea. The world of 
waters is calm — is sleeping under the mild influence of summer ; 
but storms will come and lash that sea into fury, sending giant 
breaker after breaker on these rocks, foaming, curling, roaring on 
the sounding shore. Who can count the storms that have here 
spent their rage ? What are the three score and ten years of man's 
life, compared with their number ? Nature does not measure her 
work by years, in levelling down the crust of the earth by powerful 
agencies in everlasting operation. We have been examining caves, 
and wondering at their formation. They are hewn out of the rocks 
by the action of the sea, and look sea- ward. But they will pass 
away, and other caves will be quarried out to endure for a time, 
and, like their predecessors, disappear for ever. There was a time 
when caves were in the faces of rocks far out at sea, where there is 
now deep water. Storms have made the coast shrink back before 
them. The land may rise, as it has risen here, at some period of 
the earth's history ; but the watery main, the great leveller, is in- 
cessantly wasting it away— grinding it down to sand, and 
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8Ainn>siUH-Look here, look hero, Maister GheexmBa, is nae that 
wonnerfa' ? Here 'b a face o' rock, I kenna f u' mony feet hiech, as 
fine aiahler wark as ony o' yer Elgin banks or aieeples. A' the 
maaona in Elgin wadna hae laid the atanea moir neatly on ane anither, 
or made better seams, an' my certie ! it wad hae cost them some 
lash alore they'd liftet blocks like thae fae the gran'. 

MakIn Blaok— Everything here is wonderful, Saanders, eveiy- 
ihing. Here, as yon say, we have a splendid ashler wall, there a na- 
tural arch, buttresses, towers, turrets, and Gothic, windows. Mark, 
ladies and gentlemen, how regularly these huge blocks of stone lie 
upon each other in the face of the rock, so much admired by 
Saunders. That is Nature's architecture. The blocks of stone .are 
larger than those in the Pyramids of Egypt. 

Captain — ^We must move on. We cannot stop to examine evetj 
ouriosity that comes in our way, else we would not reach our 
journey's end in days instead of hours. That 's right, you are all 
»-foot again. Ladies, follow me, and I '11 take you to a cave with 
a h<»rrid name. It has two names. We '11 call it the Tykes' Hole 
in the meantime. 

As they walked leisurely along the top of the crags to this cave, 
the daring of two of the ladies was quite distressing to the Man in 
Black. They ofteuer than once went to the very edge of the preci- 
pice <m projecting ledges to get H view of the scene below. They 
were particularly anxious to get a sight of the high portals of 
Dumminsdale, but they could not be seen. After the -parij had 
passed the Olashaoh Quarries a short way, they found a spot where 
it was possible to get down to the sea. The highest rocks had been 
passed. Hopeman now seemed quite near, and Burghead, project- 
ing into the sea beyond it, also api>eared at no great distance. The 
travellen were, however, a mile and a half from the one, and little 
short of lour firom the other. The mouth of the Tykes' Hole was 
seen from the top of the rocks, and the party ran down a f oot-patk 
to it The Captain, who knew the cave, was the first to enter it) 
and iraa soon lost in the darkness. He was followed by Saunden, 
who advanced with his ataff under his arm, and a lady on each side 
of him holding him by the hand. The increasing daikneassoon 
brought then to a stand. They could neither see nor hear the 
Oi^ftitin* Ean<qfing that he might have gone into some turning in 
the oavei ih^ liateBed for a moment, when their ears were assailed 
^i^}i-.«« Come forward, thou son of Bourireehillock, come hither, 
miai<aiidjfOU»j<wdariiiigs with the aoc^hatsj from bflyoadSpg^ 
MiAI'Uhty^MirguideioUMfNreiid.'' 
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Saundebs— Sic a, sic a chokin' damp smell. Whanr are ye, Cap- 
tain, for I canna see a stime o' ye ? Ye 're cryin* till 's tae come 
f orrit, but, my faigs ! it 's nae moos bein' in a place like this, for a 
body micht tummel dooD in a hole. But we '11 try a little, leddies. 
E^eep hands o' my coat, an' I '11 fin wi' my staff afore me. A body 

maun mak' sicker wark — sicker, sicker, sick Fat, fat 's come o* 

ye noo, lassies ? I 'm left alane i' the dark, Captain, an' yer voice 
is a gweed bit awa' fae me. A' the rest are stan'in' in a boorich in 
the moo o' the cave. Hillo, hillo there ! hae ony o' ye a spunk ? 

Clabinda (who had now come up to Saunders)— That's the thing 
— a light, a light 's the thing, sir. Some of the gentlemen outside 
who smoke must have fusees. 

Captain— I Ve got fusees, madam ; and if you won't come a-head 
to me,*I '11 back astern to you, and lend you a hand to get a light. 
Be ready with a bit paper. Hand it this way. 

Saunders— Fiss, fiss— sorrow fiss ye, an' as muckle ; ye 're oot. 
TTak' anither, Captain. Fiss again — wah ! it's jist the same. Is 
this yer hinmost ane noo. Captain ? 

Captain— It is. 

SAX7NDBRS — Y&Tj wccl, than ; there 's luck in odd numbers, quoth 
Borie O'More. It 's number three, an' I houp it '11 be like the wife's 
dochters— the best cam' hinmost. Haud, haud, we'll try anither plan 
yet. I '11 gang oot an' get a pucklie o' dry girse, leddies, an' 1 11 gie 
the feesee a shak' in 't like a peat in a han'fu' o' strae that I hae 
gotten fire in afore this time. 

Captain (after the grass was got) — ^Two heads are better than 
one. Saunders, here you are — the last fusee. Shake, shake, for 
the life of you shake. There — ^there you have it. That 's as much 
light as makes the darkness visible, as some poet sings — Milton, I 
think. By the way, he spoke of Pandemonium, and this is Hell's 
Hole. Don't get alarmed, ladies. The name 's an ugly one, but 
all the fishers on the coast here, east and west, call it titiat. We 
are now at the far end of it. Ton may poke there with your staff, 
Saunders, but that's the end of the cave. A cat could not get 
farther into it. 

MoMUS— I have just pace4 it from the mouth to this, and it 
is fifty-three paces, and a lady friend beside me here makes it fifty- 
two, so that the length of the cave is about one hundred and sixty 
feet or thereby, and for its height, it is little higher than our heads. 
Let us oat to purer air. 

Hie examination of the cave was followed by a pic-nic on the 
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fEMi at tke Bondi of it. WiUim ten ymrds a fine spring well was 
found jut aboTe the top of high-watar mazk. Through an arch 
in the rode, beside the veil, another cave was found close at hand. 
C^rTAisr (sitting down beside Saunders) — Now, my good old 
ch^iy you haTo been speaking very little to-day. Come, let us 
hear your tongue. What 's your news from Bourtreehillock ? 

SAUSkDESS — Weesht ! dinna spike aboot Bourtreehillock. I 'm 
awa' &e hame, an' 1 'm tae bide awa' f ae 't for a day. Fin I come 
tae a place like this, I leave com an' neeps, an' sheep an' kye, an' 
hills an' heather, ahint me, an' think about naething but the warks 
o' Nater. 

Captaik — ^All right ; and you will take another dram. Here it 
IB ; out with it. 

Saukdsss — It 's droll for a fine spring wallie tae be jist at the 
tap o' the tide, like that ane doon the brae there. 

Captain — Nothing droll about it. There are thousands of fresh- 
water springs in the bottom of the sea, and you fiud springs on the 
tops of the highest mountains. Don't you mind that you came on 
a spring of water close to the top of Cairngorm ? Where some 
springs come from, is rather a puzssler even to your scientific men. 

Saundebs — I hae nae doot o't. Momus, I hae a question tae 
•peir at you. Ye didua lat me oonnerstan' richtly aboot the fish 
or rauptiles gotten in the hairt o' rocks. Is there ony fish in the 
rocks aboot Belrinnes, the same as here an' on the Findhom, that 
ye spak' aboot ? 

MoMUS— None. Though you could break every inch of rock 
forming the mountains of Bennnnes, you would not find the 
vestige of a fossil fish in it, for granitic rocks have no fossils in 
them. They were formed, it is believed, before there were any 
fish in the world. 

Saunders—I aye thocht fish waur as auld as the sea, an' that 
men waur within a few days o' bein' as auld as the yirth. 

Mak in Black— Inoontestible facts prove, Saunders, that such 
baa not been the case* The fossil fish or reptiles imbedded in 
tK« »ocka around na here were the second race of denizens in the 
tH'^^ais Shells aeem to have been the first Then came fish, then 
ra\tUian ftsh».if they may be so called. The world was old, old, 
Mw Ma<^jw«w, below there were four-footed animals or men upon 
its >Vh^4e i«c«t <^ animala created b^ore man for wise purposes 
Ky ih* :«^nww» Being have pcaished from the esrth, many of them 
|l\sl Waxing «i WMck behusd. It baa been the aune with plants as 
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with animals. They, too, sprang into being, flourished, died, and 
were succeeded by other species of plants that have wholly or par- 
tially disappeared from the earth. Some shells and plants have 
lived through many changes of organic life. The ferns found in 
coal at the present day are an illustration of this. 

Captain— It may puzzle the geologists of some future age when 
they find the form of the Atlantic Cable in sandstone or limestone 
rocks, now at the bottom of the Atlantic, which may yet come above 
the sea. 

Saxtndbbs — ^Ye're dingin' me fairly stoopit a'thegither! Are 
coals that are houkit oot o' the yirth, a thoosan' feet anaith the level 
o' the sea, made o' ferns 1 Some o' ye spak' aboot that afore. 

Captain — I don't know much about those things ; but I know 
that ferns are found in coals, and trees in quarries ; and if Ben- 
rinnes was sandstone, you, Saunders, might find fossil fish in it ; 
you might dig a fellow not unlike a sea-dog out of the Scurran of 
Lochterlandoch. But we must move homeward. 
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Place or Meetog — Mem in Black^s House. Members <U dinner, 

Saxtndbes — By the look o't, the haist 's f eckly throu' in Moray- 
shire ; an' ye hae a gweed crap, I 'm tauld. 

Clabhtda — ^Your harvest at BourtreehiUock is not; begun yet, 
I suppose, Mr. Macgregor ? 

Satjndbks— Jimply. I hae cuttit a puckle, but naething tae 
spike o', an' I 'm oot o* ripe shearin'. We 're hiech abeen the sea, 
an' cauld, three weeks ahint you in the Laich o' Moray in beginnin' 
haist, an' nae half sae clever wi't fin we dee begin. 

Captain — Those reaping machines are a grand invention. They 
out the com and lay it as regularly down as if by magic. What 
head-way they do make when two good horses are harnessed to 
them — ^not two old nags like what we saw at BourtreehiUock, on 
which young doctors might study anatomy, but real genuine 

Saundebs — Hand yer tongue wi' yer buff sae seen i' the nlcht. 
I've twa as gweed horse as yell get in Morange. They wadna 
maybe dee for the show at Ballindalloch sae weel's some ithers, 
but even there I micht hae gotten a prize 

Captain (laughing, and bent on fun) — Ton a prize ! Remember 
your expedition to the Dufftown show with two stirks, on which 
there was not so much fat as would grease the eye of a sail needle. 
If a prize were given for the most perfect skeleton of a horse with 
life in it, you might 

Saundebs — ^Haud there, wi' yer jeerin' an' haverin' ; an' lat me 
teU ye I never hunger't man or beast Gweed forbid that I sud 
ever dee sic a thing ; for we 're here but for a day an' a dennar, an' 
can tak* naething wi's tae anither warld oonless it may be gweed 
walks, an' a principal ane o' them is tae feed the hungry an' gar 
the widoVs hairt sing for joy. Me hunger my horse ! Na, na ! 
gweed feedin' kythes on them. Captain, as it' does on you yersel'. 
Qin y« want tae aee hnnger^t hotae, gang tae a toon — aye, intae 
this ioon, for oxaimple— «n' ye 11 aee pe^ brutes on yer streets in 
oaivia an' coaiohes that ocht tae be notict by the Society for the 
I'Mv^ution o' Ciuehy tae 4 
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Amelia — It is all a joke on the part of the Captain. 

Saxtnbbss — ^I'm nae quite sae blunt, my leddy, as nae tae see 
that, but fat's nae true o' me is true o' ithers in the warld. Is 
there sic a thing as pinchin' servan' lasses aboot toons 1 Dae ony 
o' yer maisters or mistresses coont oot the lucifer matches tae them, 
as I 've been tauld, an' mak' them fain tae gang tae a peer neebor's 
hoose for a morsel o' breid 1 Is there in yer toon a son or dochter 
o' Adam that wad dee the like o' that, think ye — ony peesie-weesie, 
dose-handit, peer-hairtit, nairrow-sowled coonterfeit in Gweed's cre- 
ation, that grudges ilka moofu' their servants eat, an' hae hairts as 
hard as ony whinstane tae the peer ? 

Captain — No doubt there are such people in all towns ; but King 
Agrippas are not confined to cities. They are to be found among 
farmers, Saunders — even among lairds, man, some of whom, in their 
way, are miserably niggard. They are never known to do a gene- 
rous action among their tenantry, or to visit them except when 
looking after their own peculiar interest. 

MoMUS — Well, Captain, there may be such landowners, but they 
are, I think, few and far between. As a class, our noblemen and 
gentlemen would scorn to hunger their dependents, or to grind the 
faces of the poor. As for farmers, they never think of what is 
eaten by man or beast, but they grumble at the high rate of wages, 
which are sfcill rising, and at the enormous expense incurred in cul- 
tivating the land, as it must now be cultivated, if they wish to keep it. 

Saundebs — That 's as true a word as ever ye spak*. Langsyne 
the rent was a great thing tae a fairmer, but noo, compar't wi' a' 
the rest o' the ootlay, it 's a sma' maitter, the great expense bein' 
tae cairry on the f airm. 

Cla&inda — Tou could cut down your com, Saunders, more 
quickly with a reaping machine. 

Saxtndess — Machines, my leddy, dee weel aneuch on deid-level 
fields, wi' nae a stane on them bigger than a teuchat's egg, but on 
steeny, ooneven grun' they wad mak' a peer job o't, an' that 's fat 
I hae tae work on. The com needs the same lif tin', the same rape- 
makin', the same bin'in', an' the same settin' fither it be cuttit wi' 
machine or scythe. It 's maistly a thing o' savin' time in cuttin't 
doon quickly wi' the machine. Losh me, sirs ! fin I think o't, 
sic % sic a cheenge is come ower fairmin' sin'. I wis a loon. At 
that time it wis threesome rigs — a man on the croon o' the rig an' 
an 'oman in Uka f urr, an' he wis a prime ban'ster that could bin' 
an' set tae sax shearers. On big faiirms, whaur there wis a hantle 

z2 
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us nmn J iiB Kim ^i* --fisT, ^i z' ^ica- ve^ tHm an as. 
SL ia. lie «i* *u» -vTuxr ■»==r=. j-^ . ..r ::_zr-~ r'-u_^ Otfr Tain for a 

I xi* »9!A zijtt sk.'ui^ z^ SL ^:zu nx TZhr :&:l£aT!a^ iopvoed OCR lae 
vrr «L I nsr r Mt -mimrr V.ii«r vi r^^£r .s.*^ Tat ^ante tixon, at' 
5.-.7 

aa.»% <*,ot X -,a. itj ^tkti :>:.£:: r-r » T,n ^yr:.-^ I ^m& a. boy. It is 
^^^cf*.^ >;,•:», iiiria.^^ i«err=nn. :3c tmt ; ar.r -^"> «iic ^spnadin^ 

cut ^*y? *^ tsr:%a»ij-' ^-c isti zr^r^ SI. 1 \ ■ru—TT'r ssan' Jike «3i 
'vmdii -5. ^ v^ tr^ftSi.iriJia- TT & ■az^ui-l • ctt .-i ^ihs: jan*. It wis iD 
wiLtJL 1^ J, ta^ i4«!r ^iiAS. C L;:~.i»Tt >-i: a rT.TT-- ^ au^vsr seen boo, 

j» ica. ^i^ v«.ir iav^hk n.£iiL=«. B»n: .ciu icru ^nat: sry-ihe^ottixf 
'» r>:tL. Fvsfu 'v.ta.z,<ier\ wz ibac:zL". Jbr I "iio. m. stfC & sham stooSk 
tatf It^C^ut. ':z. iia sij T«ra iairs ztt^^I -a^ 2t« '-il 'P^J -uit firrthe lihe 

^juee ia. fCiSakT^s. an' ±Lcs j-e ▼^itLTzii V=^ ^^ ^nt sl^ i&£ xhe xii^ier 
f/z^ A a' ice zake gC'g^, an.* aos.' az:* .szcaL'^s 3iL£f^ immudmiflr 
taaci^cj££7€r9e^aza»ae3ii3.i£li2:fiT3e«aMaL IT^iK Aoeoonts lor 
■bl' J sieaL Ca&tazz. 

CAiTAi3F—P€ria5» fix Arj^-r*-. w« iiTe iZ s araai qiaaility 
of irinifi<p» ga.'ifrfal to eas bi=£:re v« -i^f. ami r« sirmiMS £tt^ 
wiKCno- we zet it fa pcxnize cr zl^sor^^hzzsii. I* wiZ ^ my Itft 
w ess KT q^;uiii:ij ct sazid ni p>:T7i-i^- f .7 1 scir ibnL ^^r^sy jDonoi^. 

&ar3iHCKS — An' a jTi=* bc-ikfASa ijiif y aareL T!nir*'i inaar s«A>- 
tfa&^ialhT in a plase g' prcriicZL an' a ^asbr o' rv««c. silf vi\ than 
in thae ji^)^^ o' tea, teas a Trakin' f .-ck sk cie«iSasew SMrrish, an' 
yaCo V in the akin. 

AinrriA — ^Docs tea nsake pecple ysH? v, Saxiav»» ! 

SAC3BEBS — ^Kae d:ct o tLu. ni.vitn Las aue t«^ yoa in a qnait 
vrev gin it visca for sk mxaek^ tea-<irxnkin\ iKiny a ied^ vad hae 
a dearer ecmplexion. 

CAiT^&or (aside to ClaRcda^ — Whas a vaLg:;^ish <xd iieflov that is ! 

AxKLiA— Biit» Sancden^ yv>n voald i:>c expect ladies to sap 
wxridge in the momiirg. We are too d^Ikate tor sodi a breakfast. 

S^csMEBS— Sm muaJd mair s tlM p^ety, aadam. Te spile yer 
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stamacks wi' tea an' fine meaties o' a hnnner different kin's, that a' 
battle throu' ither in a heetergenus mass, giein' the stamack ten 
times mair wark than Nater intendit for 't. Ye canna be weel, or 
hae a clear skin an' a healthy appearance. It 's nae in the pooer o' 
Nater ye can hae sae, for ye keep up a war against Nater, an' maun 
pay the penalty for 't. Nater, my leddy, is simple in her tastes, an' 
easily saitisfeed ; but perwertit tastes an' pampered palates hae nae 
saitisfaction. 

Captain — Good, Saunders, good. You would deserve a bronze 
statue of yourself and your shaltie, set on the top of the Scurran of 
Lochterlandoch, if you could persuade the ladies to sup porridge 
in the morning, and rise a little earlier. 

Saundees — Ay, ay. Captain, my man ; that 's anither deelicate 
pint, but we maun try an' reform the leddies, bit by bit. Roome 
wisna a' biggit in ae day. 

Early tae bed, an' early tae rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, an' wise. 

Fat say ye tae that, leddies 1 Think o't fat ye like, it has hantle o' 
truth in 't. Jist think serriously fat a stooplt thing it is tae sleep 
on throu' sax or saiven oors o' sunsheen on a simmer momin', 
instead o' bein' up betimes, an' say in', like Patie in the " Gentle 

Shepherd,"— 

The sunny momin*, Roger, cheers my blood, 

An' puts a' Nature in a jovial mood ; 

How heartsonie is *t to see the rising plants. 

To hear the birds chirm o'er their pleasing rants ; 

How halesome is 't to snuff the caller air, 

An' a' the sweets it bears, when void o' care. 

A' that, my gweed leddies, is baith hairtsome an' halesome, but it 's 
fat ye never enjoy. Beg yer pardon ; I 'm maybe vrang wi' you ; 
but I spike o' leddies in faushionable life in big toons, wha gang tae 
bed in the short oors o' the momin', an' rise at alairen o'clock .tae 
drink tea, an' dress twa oors at themsel's, afore they 're fit tae be 
seen. There 's something even meelancholy in thinkin' aboot a 
life o' that kin', that can naither be a healthy nor a happy ane, for 
the f order fouk wander fae the simpleecity o' Nater, the f order they 
wander fae real happiness. 

Captain — " As a door tumeth upon its hinges, so doth a slothful 
man upon his bed." My good old father—rest his soul ! — was wont 
to come to me in the morning repeating that, and telling me no 
good came of any but early risers. Many a time and oft, after 
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being told that, I would hsye got into the Land of Nod again, to 
be awakened with the words — ^' Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, 
a little folding of the hands to sleep ; so shall thy poverty come as 
one that traTelleth, and thy want as an armed man. The drunkard 
and the glutton shall oome to poverty, and drowsiness shall clothe 
a man with rags. The slothful man hideth his hand in his bosom, 
and will not so much as bring it to his mouth again." This was 
how my good old father saluted me in simmier mornings, when the 
bright sun was shining in at the windows. 

Baundebb — He wis a wise man, Captain, for he kent his Bible, 
an* nae doot observed the precepts o*t. 

Mom UH— Great men have all been early risers. Eminent generals, 
statesmen, and philosophers, ancient and modem, have all taken 
tho morning by the end. The present system, however, is for the 
Isadora of fashion to take dinner about seven o'clock in the evening, 
whou Uioir ancestors took supper, and go to bed when the sun is 
rl»tn^. Tho ladies—many a blessing attend them !— are to be ex- 
i>\iiiihI| for with them it is all amusement, no day's labour being 
Wfx^M tliem, as is the case with all but poor, unfortunate idlers of 
iU« other sex, whose days are spent in chit-chat, in eating, drink- 
ii\|9t« Mi<^ going to and fro, hunting after novelties. 

8AUNDSBS— At the present time we hae puckles o' gentlemen 
huntin' i' the hills, as weel 's for novelties ; but I see by the papers 
that grouse are scarce, an' they *re nae makin' heavy bags o' them. 
I dinna wonner at it, for grouse-shottin's been overdeen for years. 
Disease, nae doot, kOl't cums o' birds, but that 's nae the principal 
oause o' their scarcity. Sportsmen hae sweepit the hills wi' the 
beesom o* destruction, an', gin they kent it, they wad be wise tae 
gie the grouse twa or three years' time tae multiplee again. 

OAi^AiN«>And in the meantime they ought to go and hunt 
butl>Ut>«« in America, kangaroos in Australia, tigers in Bengal, or 
\\KXk\% in Afrioa. You may call me a fool, an unfashionable dog if 
y>\u UK«^ bul^ (\« th«^ life of me, I cannot admire the sport of shoot- 
i)V|r Uv^U l^4\owiug a padc of fox-hounds or deer-hounds has 
ttvviMUii\|t v^ly lik« hunting in it ; but iHiat is it to chase birds 

Wk^^n\u Voxi ar^ wiVMa^headed altogether in that, Captain. 
th\^\«M^ «hwU\\); i« «awlVnt s|H\rt for genU^men ; and how delicious 
♦\\*^ UuM* aw al taWiik whw\ Khj^ emmgh kept ; and then how very 

\' i^i'V ik\N NN h>M iu tW >N\vrtvl makids yvMi twist yoor face in that 
V^«U\^^^V^ ^\\^\\^4^ a» it )^^l w^h« dis^gttstod witli arwHithing ? 
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Satjndbbs — ^Feech I I see — ee — ee the miitikB upo' them. Gweed 
guide 's, I 'm scunner't at the thocht o' yer lang-keepit grouse. It 's 
genteel tae eat it, an' tae ca't nice, an' tae sit an' pike, pike, pike 
awa at the sma' banies o't, an' spike sma', sma^, sma' crackies across 
the table. I can eat skate wi' ony strength o' a goo^skate that ye 
hae tae cut wi' an axe, like a fir reet ; but reed-rotten birds — ^the 
smell o' them wad gie a hoodie-craw the jaundice. I '11 willin'ly 
leave them tae the fouk in higher station. They say they eat mice 
an' pathocks in France, an' mak' sax an' thirty different dishes oot 
o' a stock o' curly kail ; but, for ony sake, lat this be a Ian' whaur 
cats feast on mice, an' whaur rotten birds are thrown tae the place 
that 's fittest for them. 

Amelia— You have a terrible abhorrence of long-kept grouse, 
Saunders. Do you eat mity cheese ? 

Saundebs — Na, na, na ; nae mity cheese gangs doon my thrapple, 
madam. The Man in Black gar't me look at the mites some twal' 
year sin-syne wi' a meekroscoop, an' I saw them like swinies rinnin' 
an' waumlin' amo' ither, an' that sair't me o' mity cheese. 

Man IN" Black — The microscope would show you life in many 
things you eat, Saunders. 

Saxjndebs — Maybe it wad ; but fat fouk disna ken disna vex 
them, an' fat they dinna see disna scunner them. 

Captain — Commend me to the wing of an ox, not with all the 
fat on the outside of it, like blubber on a whale's back, but of the 
colour of granite, and, when boiled, showing no great length of 
naked bone standing up in the centre of it, like a mast in a bomb* 
boat. 

Saundebs — A' the fat o' the ootside shows oonn'ateral feedin' ; 
an' ye 're perfectly richt wi' the banes, for peer beef creeps sodly 
up the bane i' the pot, an' creeps intae maist naething i' the bilin'. 
Peer fouk mak' the warst bargain i' the beef market. They can 
buy only sma' bitties at a time, an' dinna aft^i get Uiem aff the 
best bit o' the beast, that 's bocht by their mair wMilthy neebors. 

Clabinda— The want of money, Mr. Macgregor, or ih» appearance 
of it, makes the poor suffer in many respects. 

Amelia — ^Yes, my dear ; and there are would-be gentle people, 
who merely keep up appearances, though not nearly so rich as 
working men, if every one had his own, but they often get well on 
in the world. 

Saundebs — I believe ye, lassie, I believe ye. Braid claith mak's 
a' the difference. Did ever ye read " Braid Claith ?"— 
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WMffMks for lifm vitt iMHM feck o^ 
For be't a pyvk UM7*re rare tee gwk at ; 
A cAiiel thai ne'er wm be reepeddt 

While he draws brestii, 
TDl Uf four qnarten are bededdt 

Wi'goidbnUddalth. 

AicBLiA — Have yon nunre of that poem, Sannden ? It is from 
Bumii I 'm tare. 

HAUirDBBH — It wis vritten by ane that wis bom afore Bums, 
madami an' ane he admired. Listen tae this aboot a wooer in the 
first place— 

For gin be ooma wi' coat threadbare 
A fig for him ihe winna care, 
But crook her bonny mou' f u' lair, 

And scald him baith. 
Wooen fhould aye their travel spare 

Without braid claith. 

Jilt think wi' yerseVs, leddies, what a warld o' truth's in that verse, 
liovo nmun bo strong wi' a vengeance afore it prefer a chiel in rags 
iao ano in gwood braid claith. Lads ken this, an' gang wi' gweed claes 
tatt H0O thoir sweethairts . I hae ither twa verse. Will I gie ye them ? 
Man in BLAOK—Most certainly. One of the best poems of one 
of the three greatest poets Scotland has produced — Ramsay, Fergu- 
•oni and Burns. The Ayrshire poet sang— 

O I tor a spark of AUan*s glee, 
Or FergusoHi the bald and slee. 

Burns found the model of his ''Cottar's Saturday Night" in Fergu- 
son's ''Farmer's Ingle." The Scotch of Ferguson is older, or 
perhaps more provincial, than that of Bums ; but in reading him I 
had no diiHculty with it. The Scotch south of Aberdeen, Saunders, 
dilTers ivwoi that north of it. It is all double es in the north, as in 
Xi\^^\\ and abeen \ but in the south it is double oo^ or rather a French 
S«>\uul» tlmt cannot l)o spelled by t^o oo^n^ or by the diphthong ou. 

MoM\>M I am also an admirer of Ferguson ; but he was com- 
pWt^ly iH>lt|witHl by Hums, who is unquestionably by far the greatest 
^if H\H)Wh )M)^t«« (Hve us what more you remember of Ferguson's 
•* Uml\» iMaith," ^auudewu 

Kavni^mmm U«^keu» then, ane an' a' o' ; 



Ht^M v^UUh VmhU iV^kk an u»«a 
M«^\» iVK^xy k)m>w\vniv» tmi<Mr a sse > 

»\vrmtW»katlh: 

1^ ll^Wlk ,V« «MV» W M yi» |4lMM 

WtcuMbnM«iaik 
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Captain — ^Ay, that's the poet, and I don't know him. How 

many kailworms are made butterflies by broad doth? Thomas 

Carlyle has written a book abont doth, or dothes, that I read from 

end to end. Give ns another verse, Saunders, if you have it. 

Saundbes — 

For tho' ye had as wiae a snout on 
As Shakespeare or Sir Isaac Newton, 
Your Judgment fouk would hae a doot on, 

m tak» my aith, 
Till they could see ye wi* a soot on 

O' guid braid claith. 

Jist ponder in yer min's a minute on hoo muckle truth there 's in 
that. Naebody thinks a peer man has ony sense. They fancy his 
joodgment as worthless as his coat, an' wadna gie a single doit for 
ony o' his opeenions, oonless he waur dress'd in gweed braid claith. 

Captain — That's the way the world wags, my boy, and you can 
no more change it than you can keep back ihe Atlantic with a pitch- 
fork. A man's education, knowledge, position, and all the rest of 
it, is measured by his dress, unless among those who know him ; 
and when people see great men they wonder they are not different 
in appearance from all others, as was the case with you, Saunders, 
when looking at the bishops in Inverness Cathedral last week. 

Clabinda — Were you at the opening of St. Andrew's Cathedral 
in Inverness, Saunders ? 

Saundbbs — It wis a projeck o' the Captain 's. He vrote a letter 
tae me, an' as I wisna begun tae my haist, I took a holiday, killin' 
twa dogs wi' ae bane, for I saw some relations in Inverness. 

Amelia— And what did you think of the Cathedral, Saunders ? 

Saunders — Gran', gran', gran', madam, as the Koorant an' a' the 
noospapers said last week. It wis weel worth a day's journey tae 
see 't, for there 's nae the like o't north o' Edinbroch or Glaisgow. 
The toors or twa steeples o't are nae biggit yet, for wint o' siller, 
I 'm tauld, an' that mak's 't hummel like, an', in my e'e, I think 
it 's gey an' short for the hiecht o't, but I hinna the een o' an archi- 
teck. Maybe scarcity o' siller 's made it shorter than it wad hae 
been. Fouk maun cut their coats accordin' tae their claith. 

Amelia — The Cathedral, when finished, Saunders, will be a really 
splendid building — quite an ornament to the town of Inverness. I 
was at the opening of it, with two lady friends. How did you feel, 
Saunders, when you entered — you that has been accustomed to look 
at four plain plastered walls in your church, and as plain a deal- 
board pulpit and pews ? 
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Saukbbbs — I wis damfooner't a'ihegitlier, aa' it wis seme time 
afore I cam' tae mysel' tae be able tae separaut ae thing f ae anither. 
A row o' Btane airches like a brig appear't on my richt han', an' an- 
ither like it on my left, separautin' the middle o' the kirk fae the 
sides 0% an' they stan' supportit on pillars o' red sheenin' granite, 
that I could see mysel' in. I saw my face in ane. A window an' 
a' the figures in 't, besides mysel*, wis refieckit i' the granite, that 
wis like a leukin'-gless. An' the worship ! Losh me, sirs ! losh 
me ! the worship in the English Kirk 's droll an' wonnerfu'. It 's 
maistly a' risin* up an' sittin' doon, an' singin' an' prayin' ; an' the 
fouk spike, spike, spike, aifter the minister, an' the minister sings, 
or mak's a singin' kin' o' a soond, instead o' the dominie. I raise an' 
sat doon wi' ither fouk, but I ken't nae mair fat they waur deein' 
than my collie wad hae deen. There wis a gran' leddy neist me ui 
the seat, wha star't at me at first as gin I wis a warld's wonner, an' 
syne she began tae divert hersel' wi' a bottlie, an' poor't something 
oot o't intae her pocket-naipkin, an' rabbit her mou' an' nose wi't, 
an' made a fan o' her pocket-naipkin. It wis an awsome crusL 
I 'm sheer her creenoleen wis squeez't. 

Captain — ^Don't talk about a creature of senseless gentility, but 
tell the ladies what you thought of the worship. 

Savndbbb — ^Fin it began, as ye ken. Captain, aboot twa score o' 
loons an' three score o' ministers cam' in at the big door aifter 
ither, singin', an' a' dress't in fite frae neck tae heels, oonless five 
or sax, that had a red or black like, plaid-shapit thing, abeen their 
fite dresses, an' they had dreedf u' puff't up sleeves. 

Amelia — The bic^ops, Saunders, the bishops. 

Saundebs — Maybe ; an' they a' mairch't, an' sang, an' sang, an' 
the organ played, till at length the singers sat doon in twa raws — 
ane on ilka side o' the kirk — as far ben 's the organ, an' the bishops 
waur aboot the gran' altar, ayont that. An' sic an altar ! Dear 
bless us a', sirs ! fat grande'r o' sheenin' gless, an' stain't gless, 
an' precious stanes, an' human figures, an' I kenna fat mair, for it 
confees't an' daizzl't my een fin I wis leukin' at it. An' then cam' 
the organ, wi' its nearly twa thoosan' pipes, whiles skirlin' wi' a 
sma' soondie, maistly like an 'oman's voice, an' syne gettin' oot 
wi' a soond like thunner, makin' a gran' crash o' meesic. I 'm sheer 
I whiles fan the seat trum'lin' anaith me wi' the organ, truly ca'd a 
magneefioent instrument, ay, an' a magneeficent gift, an' gi'en by 
Miss Maopherson Grant o' Aiberlour, a gen'rous leddy in kirks an' 
•kweelsi an' tae the peer. 
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AnBLiA— The Bishop of Oxford preached a most ezoellent aennon 
on worship. 

Captain — That he did. Yon is not preaching of the common 
stamp ; is it, Saunders ? I knew you would say no, for the talented 
prelate struck a key-note in preaching quite different from the 
common, and grew more and more eloquent as he proceeded. 

Mak in Black — Dr. Wilberforce is a man of original genius, of 
great learning, and of impressive eloquence. Tou say he strikes a 
key-note of his own. That is what all our great preachers do. 
Before they speak two minutes you know that no common man is 
addressing you. I am sure, Saunders, the sermon and service 
altogether made a deep impression on your sensitive mind. 

Saunders (very seriously) — ^My gweed sir, that it did. Aifter 
bein' a fillie in the Cathedral, an' saitisfeed wi' leukin' roond me^ 
graitifeein' my keriosity, I got intae a serious frame o' min', an' 
wis twa-three times sae transportit that I jimply keat fither I 
wis on earth or in heaven. But I didna bide lang in that frame o' 
min', but seen cam' tae mysel' again, and thocht, Weel, weel, 
aifter a', fat is 't that brings my soul tae my een, an' gan my verra 
flesh, as it waur, creep on my banes ? That burroch o' fuasels in 
the comer skirlin' like a teuchit the tae time, an' rum'lin' like 
thunner roond the Scurrans o' Belrinnes the neist, is jist o' 
the same nater's my auld bagpipes hingin' ower the tap o' 
the plate-rack at hame. An' then the dress o' the priests—fat 'a 
that? Naething but claith — fite, red, black, green, or grey, or 
fatever colour it may be. An' a' that gless in the winnooks, wi' 
picter's o' fouk on 't, big an' little, paintit in a' the colours o' the 
rainbow, an' the grande'r an' glitter aboot the altar, an' the Bishops 
aboot it, an' the crood o' priests in flte, mix't up wi' the singin' 
loonies — fat is a' that, I said tae mysel', but the fashion o' the 
warld, that paBseth awa' — the lust o' the eye an' the pride o' life, 
mix't up wi' the maist solemn thing a creatur' can be engaged in. 

MoMXTH — ^Your notions may not be far from being correct, for all 
the gold and glitter of society collapses when brought to the test of 
severe reason or utility ; but men, you must remember, Saunders, 
are led by their eyes and sympathies, and not by their reason. I 
am a friend to splendid temples, to music in them, and gamishings, 
for they impress the mind, and stimulate devotional feeling. 

Saundess — I ken that weel aneuch, Momiis ; but ye canna help, 
like me, gettin' intae a strain o' thinkin' whiles on fat may be ca'd 
the paint an' potty o' human life. FtA, aifter a', ia the Inremess 
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Cathedral, wi' a' its grande'r an' pomp, or ony cathedral, even St. 
Paul's at Lunnon, or St. Peter's at Roome ? Fat are they ? Stane 
an' lime, an' the biggest o' them less than naething fin we think on 
the hail universe bein' the temple o' that great Bein' wha has said, 
" Heaven is my throne, and earth is my footstool ; what house will 
ye build me, or what is the place of my rest ? " The warks o' man, 
oh ! wae's me, wae's me, sirs ! their glory an' greatness seen, seen 
wanisheth awa', for, like their maker, their foundation is in the 
dust. Lat a' yer fouk aboot Inverness wha are prood o' their 
Cathedral come an' look at the ane in Elgin, an' think on its 
depairtit glory. The day has been fin its toors waur hiech — fin its 
stained-gless winnocks, fu' o' picter's, sent in a flood o' licht on 
worshippers on their knees, an' on priests an' bishops arrayed in 
gorgeous robes at the altar. Whaur are they noo ? Whaur 's their 
history ? Whaur is the place o' their burial ? as wis said fin we 
waur lookin' at the ruins. Their name an' raem'ry hae perished 
from the yirth, an' the gran' temple they biggit tae the worship o' 
their Maker is crum'lin' in decay. Keefless an' winnockless, it stan's 
a moniement abeen the graves o' mony generations. The seelence 
o' death reigns within its wa's, an' anaith the gran' airches that ance 
resoonded wi' the peals o' the organ an' the voice o' praise, oonless 
fin that seelence is broken by the bleatin' o' sheep eatin' girse whaur 
the high altar steed. A' that, or something like it, cam' in cor 
min's fin we waur lookin' at Elgin Cathedral. 

MoMus — What a picture of desolation you have drawn. Sheep 
pasturing where the high altar stood ! Was not the spot solenmly 
coDsecrated ? Was it not made holy ? — separated for ever for the 
worship of God by holy men, in the presence of a devout multitude ; 
and before the altar, splendid and resplendent with gold and silver, 
princes and nobles bent their knees in humility. Yet such is the 
mutability of earthly things, sheep pasture where the altar stood. 
To me — and I suppose it is the same to you, Saunders — there is a 
kind of melancholy pleasure in being alone among ruins such as 
those of our Cathedral. I think on what has been, and look on 
what is around me. In the aisles of the Cathedral my fancy can 
replace the groined arches over my head, supported on pillars, whose 
bases only are left to mark where they stood. Standing on the 
green grass among the mansions of the dead, I can cover the nave 
once more with its lofty roof and its central tower — the one nearly 
a hundred and the other about two hundred feet high. Imagina- 
tion can reconstruct the Cathedral as it was in the days of other 
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years, and we can delight ourselves for a moment in the pleasing 
dream. But soon, soon the spell is broken, and we sigh to find 
ourselves in the midst of a sepulchre, not only of human bones, but 
of a church that was once the glory of the North of Scotland. 

Saunders — I 'm jist like you, Maister Momua ; my fancy files 
rins awa' wi' me a'thegither. Aifter comin' hame fae the openin' 
o' the Inverness Cathedral, I gaed oot tae look at the sheep, an' 
gat intae a kin' o' dream. I steed leukin' at the stars, an' compared 
them tae precious stanes in the great temple o' the Great I Am, 
whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, and much less temples 
made with hands. 

Clarinda— rThe garniture of the heavens had transported you, 
Saunders, for you have an eye for the beautiful. 

Amelia — Yes, my dear, he has ; but I 'm not satisfied with his 
prosy, melancholy notions about the new Cathedral. 

Saunders — My leddy, it's jist the wanderin's o' my fancy, I 
tauld ye afore, an' I teU ye again, I files thocht myseP in the 
Paradise abeen, whaur everlastin' praises are sung. 

Clarinda — You don't say you felt so, Saunders ? 

Saunders — It 's a truth I tell ye, my leddy ; an' lat me say, mair 
an' forder, that I 'm nae ony surprised though the Episcopaulians 
be gainin' grun' in Scotlan', for their worship has great attraction, 
an' that, tee, in mair respecks than ane. It 's gran' tae leuk upo', 
an' it gi'es the congregation leeberty tae spike oot, an' tak' an 
active pairt in the worship. 

Man in Black — Generally speaking, Saunders, you are perfectly 
correct. The nature of the ritual of worship and the splendour of 
it constitute the two great elements of success in Episcopacy, as 
compared with Presbyterianism. The one, as you say, gives the 
laity something to do in worship, the other gives them nothing. 
In England, and all over Europe, people go to church to worship ; 
in Scotland they go to hear a sermon. In the Scotch Church, 
which our early Reformers made after the model of that of 
Geneva, sermon preaching is the principal thing, and the minister 
is, humbly speaking, made aU. People do not go to worship, 
but to hear what a man, liable to err, and fallible, like them- 
selves, has got to say on a passage of Scripture, which, of itself, 
is often far more clear and forcible than the sermon preached 
upon it. Many people have a notion that preaching, as well as 
prayer and praise, is worship, but this is a delusion that ought to 
be banished from the public mind. 
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. Ojjptaibf— FreBbytoEiaiuBm u oertainl j not making progroM in 
the world. 

M OMVS — ^And never wilL The worship has too many f aoilitiee 
for sleeping to spread beyond ScotloncL We have a highly meta- 
physical oreedy and a sopprific ritual, if that it can be called ; bat 
we have been brought up in it, and few of us wish to change. 

Olabikda — The Inyemess Cathedral service has so captivated 
our friend, Saundexs, that I would not wonder if he beoomes an 
Episcopalian. 

Sauitdsbs— Tut, tut, tut ; na, na, na, my leddy, I '11 live an' 
dee in the Eork o' my fajthers — my faithers, I mean, for some 
generations back, for afore that a' oor f oref aithers were Catholics. 
It's nae worth my pains tae cheenge my Kirk noo for a' the time 
I '11 hae in the warld. But I can leuk at different Kirks, an' spike 
aboot them, for a' that, an' I wad agree wi' you, Maister Momus, 
that oor system o' pooblic worship is a sleepy ane. I hae seen a 
minister stop in 's sermon an' repriman' f ouk for sleepin', whilk never 
cud happen in an English Kirk. In cases o' that kin', ministers 
sudna be ower severe, for, quaitly, there's twa tae blame in the 
bisness,%n', as the story gangs, a beadle said the maitter micht be 
mendit wi' a puckle mair snuff in the sermon. Ye '11 never see a 
livin' sowl sleepin' in a kirk fin there's a gran' preacher in the 
poopit; but fin there's ane in't o' a different stamp, dronin' 
dronin', dronin' awa', withoot cheenge* o' voice, or movin' a finger, 
an' the day warm, an' the kirk wanner, and Saiterday's tire nu^be 
nae oot o' a body's banes, or maybe aif ter traivellin' twa-three mile 
tae the kirk, it 's nae muckle wonner though some be seen takin' a 
nappie. Dean Bamsay tells a gweed story in a buik I got a readin' 
o' f ae oor minister aboot a hauf-witted creatur' that sat in front o* 
a minister in a kirk — I think it wis in Farfarshire. The sermon 
had been dull, an' the hauf o' the f ouk waur sleepin', an' the mini- 
ster stoppit an' raged at them, an' said they sud be ashamed tae 
sleep, fin that peer creatur' (the hauf- wit) was sae earnest lookin' oa 
^'Deed," says the creatur', ^^gin I hadna been a feel, I'd been 
sleepin' tee." 

Man us BIiAOK— I was quite surprised to see that only £250, or 
thereby, was collected in the forenoon in the Inverness Cathedral, 
after the Bishop of Oxford had preached the opening sermon. 

MoMUs — ^Tou must remember that the congregation of the Bishop's 
church is small, and that the great majority in the Cathedral were 
from other churches. The giving from the first has been quite sur- 
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prifiiiig, and Inverness may be said to be indebted to Bishop Eden's 
exertions for a really splendid addition to the architectaral orna- 
ments of their town. 

Man in Black — There are now some very fine buildings in Inver- 
ness ; whole new streets have been bnilt, and many villas in the 
vicinity. Union Street is the best in the town, and quite astonishes 
all tourists when they see it. 

Clabinda — ^It is too short and too narrow for the height of the 
houses. ^ There is a want of proportion about it, for a fine street is 
associated in the public mind with a street of at least say half-a- 
mile long or so. 

Captain — I have seen the streets in not a few capital cities in 
the world in my life-time, and I think Greorge Street, Edinburgh, 
the prettiest and most perfect of the whole, and perhaps next to it 
Sackville Street, Dublin. Each of these streets is a mile long, at 
least. It is no use calling three or four houses on end a street. 

MoMus — I '11 not dispute about that, but I '11 maintain that, for 
merchants' shops, no town in the North — ^not even Aberdeen itself 
— is equal to Inverness. In Union Street, one would fancy he wbm 
in Edinburgh or London, for there, and elsewhere in the town, 
there are jewellers' shops that I scarcely ever saw surpassed for 
richness. The rents for some of the shops are high— some eighty 
or ninety pounds, and one clothier is said to pay about one hundred 
and fifty. Both shops and inns are really splendid. So is the 
scenery on three sides of Inverness, but all the rest is very common- 
place indeed. There is a mixture of splendour and poverty in the 
town, that makes one fancy he is in Ireland, where princely splen- 
dour and abject wretehedness come together in cities, both as to 
houses and men. 

Man in Black — We have no mixture of that kind conspicuous 
in Elgin. We Have here a greater number of fine houses, in propor- 
tion to the whole buildings in the town, than is to be seen in any 
other place of the same population in Scotland. 

MoMus — Inverness is prospering and extending, but Elgin is sti^ 
tLonary. 

SAUNBBBS—Nae doot, nae doot ; but I '11 need tae leave Elgin, 
an' bid ye a' gweed nicht. 
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Place of Meetu^g — Man in Blach's House. Members seated at 
dinner, and conversation begun. 

Captain — I think you said to me some time ago, Mr. Hazelrigg, 
that you were studying agricultural chemistry. How do you like 
that study ? 

Hazelbiog — Very well, indeed ; very .well. It is very advan- 
tageous to a farmer. 

Saundebs — Weel, weel, maybe, Hadey ; but my plan o' fairmin' 's 
keepin' the Ian' clean, an' dungin' weel. I try tae feed my fairm 
that it may feed me, for tae hunger it wad jist be tae hunger my- 
seP. The rotation o' craps is a gran' thing. In my faither's time, 
there wis little or nae rotation. Neeps waurna in general eese, an' 
the puckle tawties waur followed by bere an' by aits as lang 's the 
Ian' wad cairry onything, an' syne it gat a rest maybe. There 
wis nae rye-girse. The Ian' wis alloo'd tae lie in ley for years, an' 
syne ploo'd, an' sawn wi' aits again. 

Captain — In your father's time the farmers of Strathaven, 
Morange, and Glenlivet, ploughed with twelve oxen in the plough 
— the harness, in the form of straw raips, fastened to their tails. 

Saundebs — Oh ! ye gumpus that ye are ! — na, na, na ! They waur 
auld-fashioned aneuch, but nae quite sae ill's that, aifter a' ; but I 
hae seen a horse an' a stot in a ploo, an' aucht owsen in ane, drawin' 
steadily tae the fussel o' the driver, wha wis airmed wi' a lang pole, 
an' a sooter's awl in the pint o't, that wis the goad for the owsen. 
Fin the fusselin' stoppit the owsen stoppit. Cattle hae a gran' ear 
for meesic. 

Clabinda — ^Why can the land not always carry one crop, when 
lawn always carries grass and woodland trees ? I never heard of 
grass and trees, or heather, exhausting the soil. 

Hazelbiog — Trees and grass grow naturally, and restore to the 
soil the elements they take from it. Their decay enriches the 
land, making black, rich mould, which feeds a thousand genera- 
tions of trees upon it ; but wheat, oats, barley, and other cereal 
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cropa are artificial ones. One species of plant is spread oyer many 
acres, and as every plant has, so to speak, a peculiar food of its 
own, successive crops of oats, for example, would extract from the 
soil all the natural food of oats, what is essential to a good crop, 
or, as a farmer would say, the crop would exhaust the land. 

Saundebs (after a pause) — Haud on, hand on, Hazley ! I like 
tae hear aboot the nater o' plants. 

Hazelbiog — ^Well, then, Saunders, let me tell you that every 
plant on Bourtreehillock, from a turnip to a rose-bush, is composed 
of four elements, or elementary substances, named carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen. These the plants obtain from the earth or 
atmosphere ; and as one plant uses more of one of these than of the 
others, you may see the necessity for a rotation of crops. Every 
plant takes something from the soil, and gives something back to 
it ; but every plant works in its own way. All that manure does 
is simply to restore to the land the elementary substances that 
plants take from it. 

Man in Black — ^You have mentioned four elementary substances 
as entering into the composition of all plants, maldng all the 
varieties of vegetable life we see around us, but you have not men- 
tioned silica. 

Hazelbiog — I beg your pardon, sir. Silica is not a simple but 
a compound substance, and is chiefly composed of oxygen. It is a 
curious fact, that, but for silica, which we see almost pure in flint, 
com would not stand erect. Silica gives strength and rigidity to 
the stalks of wheat, oats, and all other cereals, and you may see it 
polishing the wheat stalk and enamelling it. Just think, Saunders, 
that when you look through your pebble spectacles at your com, the 
same thing that improves your vision makes your com stand on 
end. Silica does both, and it once did more than this, for before 
the days of lucif er matches it gave you light, by bringing fire out of 
steel, in your tinder-box. I will tell you anotiier thing, Saunders. 
The diamond is pure carbon ; chimney soot is carbon ; and thus the 
diamonds in the necklace of a princess, with all their brilliant 
lustre, may be seen on a sweep's sooty face in another form. It is 
carbon in both cases ; and so far as the substance itself is concerned, 
the sweep is ornamented equally with the queen. That may seem 
strange, but it is perhaps not less so to think that alumina, or clay 
in its purest form, when in a crystallized form, is seen in sapphires, 
topazes, and other beautiful gems. 

Saundebs — ^That 's wonnerfu', wonnerfu' ; but noo, fin we 're a' 

A A 
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seatit, gie me some noos, gin ye hae ony tae gie, an' syne I 'U hairken 
tae ye as lang's ye like aboot droll things in nater. 

MoBius — The principal news is shipwrecks, and demands that 
Parliament shall make a law preventing unseaworthy ships from 
going to sea. 

Captain — That *s a question we have discussed before this, Mr. 
Momusy and need not resume it to-night. 

Clakinda — I have heard my father saying that, in his early 
days, seamen were very ignorant and superstitious. 

Captain— These are two things, Clarinda, that always go hand 
in hand. * Superstition is the child of ignorance all the world over. 
In my young days you would have seen a horse shoe nailed to the 
door of every house in some fishing villages, to defend the inmates 
from the power of witches. To fishermen, hares were special 
objects of dread. 

Clakinda — How so, Captain ? 

Captain — Why, because it was believed witches could transform 
themselves into hares, and could not be shot unless you put a six- 
pence in the gun. 

MoMtTS — ^We have as gross delusions among us at the present 
day. Look at that spirit-rapping, table-turning, and clairvoyance 
nonsense. 

Man in Bt.ACE — Spirit-rapping is certainly a disgrace to the 
civilizatibn of the nineteenth century, and yet how strange it is 
that not a few educated men and women believe in it. 

Moonrs — ^Educated men and women of certain constitutions of 
mind, can, and have, believed«in the most ludicrous absurdities. 
A clever impostor never wants dupes to follow him. 

Captain^ — ^The spirit-rapping generation that hold seances, as they 
call them, may be dupes, and not impostors, Momus. 

MoMirs — ^I shall be charitable enough to believe they are all dupes. 

Saitndbes— They 're stoopit gomerals, at ony rate, tae believe 
•diey hae ony control ower the speerits in anither warld. The 
i^peerits o' the deid are in the keepin' o' their Creator, an' He has 
drawn a veil atween a' entercoorse atween the livin' an' the deid. 

Man in Black — ^There is no doubt about that, Saunders. There 
is a veil drawn between the living and the dead — an impassable 
gulf fixed between them, across which no voice is heard from either 
side. But what will some men not profess to do if they get people 
sufficiently credulous to believe them. For myself, I would as soon 
t>elieve all the ghost stories told by grandmotlier, a& in spiritr-zai^ 
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ing.' Apart hom the seriouB aspect of the matter, just think how 
yeiy childish it is to believe that the spirits in another world come 
to this one to rap npon tables, telling how they are, and who is 
with them, and much more, all because a shrewd fellow, perhaps, 
with a grey head, and a pair of spectacles on his nose, desires to do 
80. If the Deity really intended the secrets of another world to 
be divulged in this one, do you imagine it would be done by knocks 
on a table. Both Scripture and reason are against anything of the 
kind. The spirit-rapping gentlemen pretend to have the power 
of working miracles. Any communication from the grave would 
be a miracle ; and to perform miracles at pleasure, and for a fee, 
by way of admission to see and hear them performed, is certainly 
something that either deserves the pillory or Bedlam. 

MoMUS — The Mormons pretended to have the power of working 
miracles, but they had a most convenient loophole for getting out 
of the difficulty, when they were called upon to work one. They 
told us, I can work no miracle imless you have faith. 

Saundebs — Miricles waur vrocht tae convince fouk that wantit 
faith I nae fouk wha had faith. 

Olabinda — ^A gentleman told me, who was present at a seance in 
London, that he could not, for the life of him, understand how the 
thing was done, and I think he half believed in the reality of it. 

MoMUs — ^A clever trick, madam ; a clever trick. What can a 
necromancer not do — ^more especially were he a scientific one — ^with 
electricity, optics, and other scienoes at his finger ends, and in the 
midst of old ladies of both, sexes, with much of the miraouloufl in 
their minds, and ready to believe anjrthing ? 

Man in BiiAOK — I once had to deal with the same sort of gentle- 
man as you had, Clarinda. His logic was that he could not explain 
table-turning and spirit-rapping, and that if I could not explain 
how it was done, I was bound to believe it. 

MoMUS — ^That is a sort of logic, sir, that will not hold watw long. 
Am I bound to believe a thing simply because 1 cannot tell how it 
is done ? At that rate I would have to believe all the tricks in 
juggling to be really what they appear. But why should there be 
a table in the matter at all 1 Why not hold the seance in the open 
air? Spirits cannot be supposed to have a partiality for carpets 
and four-footed tables ! Let the medium come out to a five acre 
park with his pretended miracle, and perform it before a score of 
floientific men, who keep a sharp eye on the gentlemen, who is, 
perhaps, a very good ventriloquist. 

aa2 
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Clasinda — ^What do you think of clairvoyance, Mr. Momus ? 

MoMUs— Another gross imposition. The performer, and the lady 
witli the bandaged eyes, 'went through the trick cleverly, but the 
imposture was soon detected, and the impostors hooted from the 
Btage. 

Glakinda — Well then, Mr. Momus, dp you believe in mesmerism ? 

MoMUS — ^I believe in electricity and galvinism, but I have very 
strong doubts about serpents having the power of fascination in their 
eyes, of of one man, by electral influence, having a control over the 
will of another. 

Oaftaii) — ^All these are new things in the world, Saunders. 
There was no word of spirit-rapping, table-turning, clairvoyance, 
or mesmerism when you were young. You and I will stand by the 
old ways of the world till we have good proof of the new ones 
being genuine. I have a great respect for old institutions, and I 
suppose you have the same. 

Saui^debs— I hae that ; I care nae muckle aboot noo fangl't 
things. 

Momus— I'm not very sure if any of our institutions, whether 
political or ecclesiastical, be any better from the mere fact of being 
old. I, for one, have no great veneration for the wisdom of our 
ancestors. Just allow me to ask if you think our great-great-grand- 
fathers were wiser in anything than we are ? No answer ? — none. 
Tou all remain silent ; so you may, for nothing but ignorance and 
prejudice bow before what is called^ by way of excellence, the wisdom 
of our ancestors. Our fathers were older than we in respect to the 
human family in one sense, but they were younger in another. A 
poet has sung that ''the child is the father of the man," and so he 
is, for we are older in the world than our ancestors. 

Sattnbebs — I 'm nae very sheer but ye 're a wee thing apocryphal 
in that doctrine, Momus. 

Captain — Not a bit of him ; he is as sound as a bell. An old 
schoolmaster, but one in advance of his age, crammed the same 
thing into my dull he^d when I was a boy. 

Momus — It is as clear as the sun at noon that we are an older 
generation than our fathers, and, if age give experience, we ought 
^ be wiser than they. Our fathers, within the past three hundred 
years, for example, have laid aside many absurdities handed down 
to them as indisputable truths by their ancestors, and we in torn 
are laying aside the absurdities believed by our fathers within the 
past two or three hundred years. 
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Saundebs — I'm beginnin' tae see there's something in that, 
aifter a'. 

MoMUS — I will give you a little more light upon it^ Saunders. 
Tour fathers thought the earth was round and flat, like the girdle 
that your Eppie fires her scones upon. That was a delusion, for 
the earth is a sphere, or nearly so. Your forefathers firmly believed 
the earth to be stationary, and the sun, moon, and stars to be 
moving round it as a centre. The Church cast a philosopher into 
a dungeon for disputing that, calling it Atheism to do so. 
Galileo was right ; all the clergy were wrong. He had more wisdom 
than all the priesthood and all* our ancestry from the creation. 
A great physician said men's blood circulated in their veins. He, 
top, was denounced by the clergy, and called an Atheist. Every 
school-boy now knows his blood circulates, which was then unknown 
to all the wise men in the world but one. Harvey was wiser than 
all the physicians that had been before him. He died only 212 
years ago. So much for the wisdom of our ancestors. Let me tell 
you, Saunders, you venerator of the wisdom of your ancestry, that 
they were burning witches not more than 160 years ago, almost in the 
days of your great-grandfather. Then the clergy in Morayshire and 
Banffshire, and all other shires over broad Scotland, were most 
diligent in searching out witches and warlocks, and burning them, 
or getting them burned. Poor old lunatic women confessed they 
had dealings with familiar spirits. They were pricked with needles 
to make them confess, or, as it was said, they were put to the 
^* gentle torture." If they persisted in protesting their innocence, 
the Ordeal Pot was their doom. They were thrown into the water 
in the presence of officials, and amid the yells and execrations of an 
ignorant rabble. If they floated, they were witches ; if they sank, 
they were drowned. Your Order, or properly Ordeal, Pot, at the 
east end of Elgin, has witnessed such scenes as these, and th^ 
speak volumes for the gross ignorance of our ancestors. 

Mak in Black — ^Women who believed themselves to be witches 
were simply lunatics, or labouring under such gross delusions as to 
make them deserve that name. The insane in our age, as in all 
past ages, fancy that they see what is merely the creations of their 
own fancy, and speak to brain-created apparitions, as old, insane 
women often did to the Prince of Darkness two hundred years ago. 
They firmly believed in the reality of what their diseased minds 
conjured up before them, and that they possessed supernatural 
power. Patients in an asylum may be heard conversing with the 
devil — listening to what he says, and answering him questions. 
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jloMiTB— That, sir, fully ezplidnB the £aot of women canfeaamg 
^j) ffm«Alv aa to be witches. 

OuLBDTDA — It iR dreadfol to think of men and women being 
honied beoauBe they were mad. That was not their fault, but their 
Burforiune. 

IfAir ts BLAOKT-Dreadful, indeed, Clazinda ; but thousanda wece 
Imnied and drowned who were not insane. They were suspected 
of being witches or warlocks, superstition and popular clamour 
j^manding their death. When accused they could not defend 
Hiemselyes. They were not believed. Their protestations of in- 
nocence were met by the evidence of witnesses who had seen or 
heard of the accused doing this, that, and the other thing, or say- 
ing something, after which something followed, and the sentence of 
giOBsly ignorant and superstitious judges was either death or the 
oideal, which meant the same thing. 

MoHXTS — ^Witches and warlocks are now all in Lunatic Asylums. 
Suppose all the inmates of these institutions to be liberated, how 
giany unfortunates, with strange delusions, would appear, not to be 
burned, for we are wiser than our ancestors, but to be confined 
ugain as soon as possible. 

Mak in Black— One of the lairds of Gordonstown, near Elgin 
here, was believed to be a warlock. He knew far more of physical 
science than his neighbours, and was believed to possess super- 
human power. 

MoMUS — Two hundred years ago, superior intelligence, as well as 
jaadness, often proved fatal to those who possessed it. A person of 
guperior knowledge was almost certain to be suspected of deriving 
it from the Arch Enemy of mankind, for diabolical purposes. The 
insane and the most intelligent were both in imminent danger of 
being accused of witchcraft. 

OiiAKiinoA — ^Again, I say, how h(»rrid it is to think of poor, old, 
crazy women being tortured for their delusions ! How immensely 
the nation has improved in knowledge within one hundred and 
fifty years ! The Protestants, as I remember some of us saying 
^hen we were in the ruins of Elgin Cathedral, were as diligent in 
seeking out and burning witches as the Catholics, and yet we hear 
ministers talking of the primitive purity of the Protestant Church 
of Scotland ; about how the people dealt with lay patronage, when 
they were, at the same time, burning witches. Surely there must 
^ nonsense spoken about that matter, Mr. Momus, What say 
you? 
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MoMUS— The Church of Scotlaxid, madam, was never bo pure all 
she now is. What is said about the knowledge and piety of the 
Scotch Church after the Reformation, and down to the time of 
Queen Anne, is a parcel of nonsense ; but talking about the purity 
of the Church in the olden time does all very well before an 
ignorant audience. The principal education of the young in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was in stories about fairies, 
witches, warlocks, hobgoblins, water-kelpies, brownies^ and what 
more of a kindred nature I shall not say. The people lived in 
slavish and perpetual terror of seen and unseen creatures, with 
supernatural power. Ghosts were exceedingly common, and it 
required the parson, with Bible in hand, to speak to them, and 
make them rest in their graves. All calamities, but especially 
those of domestic life, were supposed to proceed from those who 
held intercourse with evil spirits. If a cow died, or did not give 
milk, she was bewitched. If a person pined away in disease, witch- 
craft was to blame for iL Witches could raise storms to wreck 
ships and shake growing com, as Bums tells us his Nannie, in 
** Tam o' Shanter," could do ; and you, Saunders, I suppose, had 
got an education from your parents, even in this century, of which 
witchcraft formed a part. 

Saui^dbbs — My granny, honest 'oman, was a firm believer in 
witches, warlocks, ghosts, fairies, water-kelpies, hobgoblins, wicket- 
spunkies, an' boden-ravens, ill een an' oonlucky fouk tae meet, aa' 
mony a time she tauld me aboot them. 

Captain — ^What a catalogue, Saunders ! Add to it the Old Gentle- 
man himself, who, in our grandmothers' days, went about on cloven 
feet, with a tail like a crocodile, and glaring ey^s of fire^ half as 
large as the moon, and then, Saunders, you will have the king of 
the supernatural crew. 

Amelia — Shocking, dreadful, horrible ! Just think of the glar- 
ing eyes of 

Clabinda— I 'm not in the least horrified, dear. I like to hear 
of witches and warlocks. It is so strange to think about them. 
Do you know any witch stories, Captain ? 

Captain — Lots of them, madam ; lots of them. I was schooled 
in that beside my grandmother's old arm chair, more than half-a- 
century ago, as you were, Saunders. 

Saundbbs — That 's a truth. Captain. I Ve sitten in an evenin', 
afore a peat fire, lookin' at a fir caunel bumin' in the lum, till I 
hae thocht I saw little fairies dancin' roond it, I hae been sae 
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iejed that I wadna lookit ower my ahoother for an earldom ; an' gin 
a moode made a futterin' in the craup o' the wa', or abeen the beds 
or aamiy, it wad hae garred my hair stan' on en' till it liftit my 
boimet on my heid. 

Jessib — And do you believe in witches, Mr. Macgregor ? 

SAimDEBS (with a knowing look) — Speir at Hazelrigg there gin he 
belieTes in them. 

Hazblbiog — ^That I do, and no mistake ; and I have been be- 
witched oftener than once in my life. 

Saukdebs— Te maun oonnerstan', leddies, that a' witches wauma 
auld an' ugly. Some o' them waur gweed-leukin' dames. Burns' 
Nanny, that 's been mentioned, for instance, wis a '•' soople jade an* 
Strang," an', for ocht that I ken, maybe had a weel-faured face. At 
onyrate, she wis a fine dancer, for she enchantit Tam o' Shanter 
wi't. But she wis a mischeevous taupie, for a' that — 

For mony a beast to dead she shot, 
And perished mony a bonnie boat ; 
And shook baith meikle com and here. 
And kept the countiy side in fear. 

Caftaik — ^Tes, Saunders, Nanny was a gem among the ^' weather'd 
beldams old and droll" when dancing with them, and was inspired by 
music from a '' winnock bunker," where a towzie tyke sat screwin' 
his pipes, and garrin' them skirl. Bums beats all other poets to 
•ticks at a witch-dance. Listen — 

The piper loud and louder blew, 

The dancers quick and quicker flew. 

They reel*d, they set, they croas'd, they deekit^ ■ 

Till ilka carlin swat and reekit. 

That was dancing in earnest^ and the old fellow himself was 
enchanted with it, for 

Hornpipes, jigs, Strathspeys, and reels, 
Put life and mettle in their heels. 

Jessie — Just fancy a dance of witches like that. 

Captain — ^Tes, girl — Old Nick acting as musician to them, which 
he always did at great meetings of the diabolical fraternity. Before 
assemblies of witches the old hags besmeared themselves with an 
ointment made of unbaptised infants. 

Clabiki)a — Oh, horrid, horrid ! Sickening to think of it. 

Captain — The witch in the "Gentle Shepherd^" Saunders, oonld 
40 a stroke of b^sin^ss in the horrible, 
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Saukdebs — I kent a* aboot Mausy fin I wis a loon- 
She can o'ercast the night, an' cloud the moon. 
And mak' the dells obedient to her crune. 
At midnight hours, o'er the kirk-yard she raves, 
And howks unchristened weans out o' their graves ; 
Boils up their livers in a warlock's pow ; 
Bins withershins aboot the hemlock low ; 
And seven times does her prayers backward pray, 
Till Flotcock comes wi' lumps o' Lapland clay, 
Mixt wi' the venom o' black taids and snakes : * 

O' this unsonsy pictures aft she makes 
O' ony ane she hates— and gars exph'e 
Wi' slaw and racking pains afore a fire ; 
Sti}ck fou o* prins, the deeviUsh pictures melt ; 
The pain by f ouk they represent is felt. 

MoBfus— Neither Shakespeare, Bums, nor Hogg, ever pourtrayed 
a weird sister in more horrible colours than these. 

Saundbbs — Min' Bums' haly table, cled wi' things that gars a 
body's bleed curdle in their weins — the grey hair stickin' in the heft 
o' the knife — is equal till 't. But lat me spike tae ye, leddies. Jist 
try wi' the een o' yer imaiginations tae leuk at Ramsay's witch — the 
auld withered hag in a lonely kirk-yard howkin' up oonbapteesed 
baimies. Her fire o' hemlocks is lichtit ; she 's putten the Hyers o' 
the baimies intae a warlock's skull, an' the very teeth in the warlock's 
chafts seem chatterin' in her face, an' noo the skuU-pot is set on 
the lowin' hemlock tae bile the livers 

Jesste (aside) — I sicken with horror and disgust. 

Saundebs — An' noo begins the cantraps roond the bilin' pot. 
Jist look at her, leddies. She his a black whiskin' beard aboot her 
moo ; her nose an' chin are thumpin' on ither ; her sharp, restless, 
malignant een tell o' the fiendish workin' o' her wenomous sowl 
within. She's rinnin' roond the pot withershins — or against the 
coorse o' the sun — an' mutteriu' wi' her teethless chafts her prayers 
backlans seven times. Leuk at the abom'nable vratch, "wi' the 
shank-bane o' a baimie in her skinny han', steerin' an' steerin' 
roond in the skull, an' the reek o' livers comin' oot at the eeyless 
holes o't, an' then takin' bitties o' Laplan' clay, an' mixin' wi' the 
venom o' taids an' black snakes, an' makin' little mannies an' wifies 
o't, an' roastin' them 

Captain — Avast, Saunders, avast ! you '11 make the ladies faint. 
Such miserable creatures as you describe often thought they had 
power from Satan to work mischief, as has been said to-night. The 
witches mentioned in Scripture were mere conjurers, sorcerers, 
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Boothsayers, or poisoneiB, as some< oommentators think. The word 
witch, that the translators of our version of the Scripture have 
given us, diifers altogether in its significance from the witches that 
were common in Scotland two hundred years ago, for they, one and 
all, sold themselves to Satan to do evil, which was quite dififerent 
from the witch of Endor, who was only an enchantress. 

Man in Black — ^You are perfectly correct, Captain. The word 
in the Bible translated witch should be enchantress, or sorcerer, or 
perhaps poisoner. The Hebrew term, translated witch, means,. as 
our best Hebrew scholars say, poisoner, which Moses, very pro- 
perly, would not permit to live. 

Captain — Poets have made witches hideous oldcurlins, one and 
all of them, except Bums' Nannie, we Ve been talking about, who 
was a good-looking girl, as I fancy, for she made Tam o' Shanter 
"tine his senses a'thegither." Her sisterhood were "rigwoodie 
hags,'* and Shakespeare's witches were " Secret, black, and midnight 
hags," and steered about a broth even more revolting than them- 
selves. Hogg does not make witches in the " Queen's Wake" hand- 
some, as you would say, Amelia, for the husband of one of them told 
her 

The warst-faurd wyle on the shoris of Fyie 
Is cumlye comparit wi' thee. 

Amelia— She must have been very plain-looking, indeed. 

Captain — I might understand by that way of talking that she 
was not rough-looking. 

Clarinda— What do you think of Hogg's fairies, Capfcain 1 

Captain— To my mind they are fairies of the right stamp— the 
genuine fairies, in which all our grandmothers believed. Some poets 
have made fairies so very small that they might go through a 
country dance on the rim of a woman's thimble, and break their 
necks by falling into it. But look at this one — 

Than up there rase ane wee, wee man, , 

Fra nethe the moss-grey stane ; 
His fece was wan like the coUifloure, 

For he nouthir had bluid nor bane. 

Old Homie gave music to Burns' witches in Alloway Kirk, and 

that little fellow has the same duty to perform on the green 

Lommond — 

He set ane reid-pipe till his muthe, 

And he playit se bonnilye, 
Till the grey curlew and the black-cock flew 
To listen his melodye. 
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It TWK 86 sweet throngh the greene Lonmxond 

Th&t the nycht-winde lowner blew ; 
And it soupit alang the Loch Leven, 

And wakinit the white sea-mew. 

It rang se sweet through the greene Lommond, 
Se sweitly butt and se shin, 
' That the wezilis laup out of their mouldy holis, 
And dandt on the midnycht hill. 

SAinn>]^RS — That wis something tae gar witches dance, fin it chantit 
the whitt'rits oot o' their holes. That little birkie wad hae filled 
yer Concert Hall wi' an audience, though he naither had bleed nor 
bane. 

Captain— That he would ; but, to my mind, Hogg has made a 
good voyage of witches to Lapland in a cockle shell. 

Amelia— A cockle shell ? 

Captain — ^Yes, a cockle shell ; what could witches not make a 
voyage in? Blow high, blow low — ^all the same to them. Here 
they go, and I say no poet in Scotland ever equalled it — 

And the bauld windis blew, and the fire flauchtis flew, 

And the sea ran to the skye ; 
And the thunner it growlit, and the se»4ogs howlit^ 

As we gaed scouiyng by. 

And aye we mountil^the sea-greene hilUs, 
Quhill we brushit thro* the dudis of the hevin ; 

Than sousit dounright, like the stem-shot light, 
Fra the Uftis blue casement driven.] 

But our taickil stood, and our bark was good. 

And se pang was our i)earily prowe ; 
Quhan we culdna speil the brow of the wavis. 

We needHit them thro' belowe. 

As fast as the hail, as fast as the gale, 

As fast as the midnycht leme ; 
We borit the breiste of the l)urstyng swale, 

Or fluffit i* the flotyng flaem. 

Man in Blaok — ^I perfectly agree with you, Captain, that, for 
graphic description of weird scenery such as that, no poet equals 
James Hogg. 

SAT7NDEB8 — ¥m he prentit his poems I bocht them, because he 
wis a shepherd like mysel'. Fin herdin' his sheep, he wis inspeered 
by ^ater aroond him, and his min' wis stored wi' a' the witch, an' 
warlock, and fairie stories o' Ettrickdale. The witch o' Fife, lat 
me tell ye, Captain, is a great favourite wi' me. She can set her 
fit on the crook-tree ony nicht, an' flee up the lum ; an' mak' a 
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hone o' abreem-cow or htunlock-Bhaw. She cud flee tae ony pairt 
she likit. Her man qoaiily got hauds o' the witch word ae nicht, 
an' wis able tae flee np the lum aifter her, an' he flew tae Carlisle, 
an' gaed intae a wine-cellar wi' the witches, an' drank wine till he 
wis as blin 's a bat, an' he wis catch't an' brunt for a warlock. 

MoMUS — ^Mankind have been smitten with strange fits of mad- 
ness. The Crusades formed one, and witchcraft another. In 
the dark ages, insane delusions, all the phenomena of nature^ and 
all the cunning craft of malignant minds, were attributed to the 
workings of Satan. Every old, insane woman was believed to be a 
witch if, in her madness, she prayed evil prayers and did strange 
things. In the thirteenth century, when the Elgin Cathedral was 
built, witches and sorcerers were condemned to be burned ; and, at 
that time, Gallow Hill and the Ordeal Pot, no doubt, began to 
witness revolting scenes. In the year 1484, Innocent YIII. issued 
a bull giving strict orders to the clergy to be diligent in searching 
out and punishing witches. Pope after Pope, for about two 
hundred years, showed equal anxiety to send all supposed to have 
familiar spirits to another world. When the Reformation in Ger- 
many, England, and Scotland came, in the sixteenth century, it 
did not bring more enlightenment with it. As has been said to-night, 
Protestants persecuted witches and warlocks as severely as the Catho- 
lics had done— even more so ; for the madness did not reach its height 
till after the Reformation. In Germany, the horrid delusion is 
calculated to have put to death one hundred thousand persons, and 
thirty thousand is given as the number that suflered death in 
England. Scotland had also its thousands of victims. The Pro- 
testant clergy led the van in punishing witches, and bringing them to 
the stake. More than a hundred years after the days of John 
Knox, Synods were more eloquent on witchcraft, and more anxious 
to catch witches and bum them, than for the spread of the Gospel or 
the education of the people. 

Saundebs — Sic a speech, sic a speech, on the soopersteeshun and 
madness o' oor ancestors, clerical and lay. 

MoMUS — Mark you, Saunders, religion itself was not to be blamed 
for it. The man Ihat would sneer at Christianity because the 
clergy throughout Europe at one time burned witches ought to 
be ranked among fools. The lamentable ignorance of the age was 
to blame, and not the cruelty of any class of men that lived in it 
The clergy were as far from being naturally cruel in the sixteenth 
and sovontoentli centuries as they now are, but they believed they 
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lived in an atmosphere teeming with diabolical spirits in a bodily 
form, and thought it their imperative duty to destroy them. Both 
clergy and laity were firmly convinced that supernatural beings were to 
be seen and heard, and that men and women, with infernal power, 
commissioned by the Arch Fiend himself, had superhuman ability 
to do evil. When this was a universal and firmly fixed belief 
in the public mind, what was to be expected but persecution to the 
death, in what was supposed to be a good cause ? Witches were 
burned, it was fancied, for the public good, and governments, 
priesthoods, Catholic and Protestant, waged a war of extermina- 
tion against them. It was a chronic and epidemic madness — a 
stigma upon the civilization of modem times, abhorrent to every 
principle of Christianity. Superstition and ignorance alone 
ought to be made responsible for it. In judging of the conduct of 
men, reason and candour compel us to take into account the age in 
which they lived. 

Jessie — Are you done with your witch stories, Momus ? 

MoMus— Not quite done yet. Would you believe it, Jessie, that 
it is only about one hundred and fifty years since witches were 
burned in the North of Scotland 1 In the year 1722, an insane old 
woman lived in Caithness, who had a daughter, lame both in hands 
and feet. It was believed the mother had been in the habit of 
ti*ansforming her daughter into a shaltie, and getting her shod by 
the DeviL The poor old creature was condemned for this, and 
burned for a witch, as you will find recorded in Sir Walter Scott's 
" Demonology." 

Man in Black — I have read that book, and others of a similar 
kind. There was a famous witch in Aberdeen in 1597, named Janet 
Wishart, who was burned. Janet was charged with nightly putting 
on a great fire in her house, sitting at it after her husband was in 
bed, and diligently working at her witchcraft. She was charged 
also with making calms and storms, which she did, it was alleged, 
by hanging up a beetle, or wooden mell, for beating yam, with a 
string, and whispering devilish orisons to it. She confessed that 
she could take away a cow's milk, and that Beelzebub was her 
master, which was nothing wonderful for a lunatic to believe. The 
charges against Janet were many, and she was burned with another 
witch, Isabel Cockie. If we believe the records of Aberdeen, there 
were at the burning twenty loads of peats, a boll of coals, and four 
tar barrels. That year a great number of witches were burned in 
Aberdeenshire. After being stamped out of Aberdeenshire, so far, 
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at least, aa histoiy goes, the witch plague — Bixty-fom* years after, 
or about ]660~broke out with great vimlenoe a;t Auldearn, near 
Nairn. The confessions of the witches of Auldearn are the most 
extraordinary of any of the kind in Scotland. 

Saunders — I* hae heard my granny spikin' aboot the witches 
o' Auldearn confessin' they sell't themsel's tae the Deil fin they 
set oot at nicht tae flee through the air, or sail ower tae Sutherland 
in sieves. They pat beesoms in their beds aside their men till 
they cam' back. They waur wont tae gang in at the winnocks o' 
the Yearl o' Moray's Hoose, at Damaway, an' eat an' drink their 
flll, an' they rode on shalties, an' cried '' Horse an' Halloch, in the 
Devil's name !" an' ootstrippit the win' in their flicht. Ane John 
Taylor, an' his wife, did this ; an' Bessie Wilson, an' Maggie Wilson, 
o' Auldearn, made a pictur' o' clay tae destroy the laird o' Park's 
male bairns. Elspet Ohisholm, in the shape o' a cat, destroyed 
the lit-vat o' an Alexander Gumming. My granny tauld me, an' I 
hae read it in a bulk, there were covens o' witches aboot Auldearn, 
an' thirteen in ilka coven, an' ilka witch had a speerit that attended 
her. Fin ane o' thae witches raised the win' she sang — 

I knock this rag upon this stane, 

To raise the wind in the Devil's name ; 

It shaU not Ue tiU I please again. 

An' fin they laid the storm they sang — 

We lay the wind in the Devil's name. 
Not to rise till we like to raise it again. 

"NLls in Black — I have read all that, Saunders, in ^* Bnxton's 
Criminal Trials in Scotland." Your grandmother was perfectly 
correct. 

Saundebs — Weel, than, I lee the less. Did ye read aboot Maister 
Harie Forbes, wha wis minister o' Auldearn, an' wha fell sick, an' 
the witches made a chairm o' the parin's o' their nails an' taes, an' 
prickles o' barley, an' guts o' taids, an' confined 'im till 's bed for 
months? In thae days cats an' witches nearly meent the same 
thing. I min' o' my granny tellin' me aboot ane William Mont- 
gomery, a mason in Cait'ness, whase hoose wis filled fu' o' cats ae 
nicht, an' he thrashed amo' them wi' a soord an' an aix ; an' jiat 
aif ter that, a witch, ca'd Margaret Gilbert, livin' close by, wis seen 
tae drap ane o' her ain legs, black an' rotten^ at her ain door, that 
had been smashed wi' Montgomery's aiz, fin Margaret wis in the 
shape o' a cat in 's hoose. The Sheriff o' CaLt'neas ordered the 
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witch, as she wis thocht tae be, apprehendit ; an' the peer, daft 
creatur* confessed before 'im that she wis in Montgomery's hoose 
in the shape o' a cat. She wad hae been brunt, but the Lord 
Advocate o' the day saved her. 

Clarinda— Do any of you know any more of the poor old 
woman that was burned in Caithness, where, in 1722, the last witch 
was burned in Scotland ? Was it not so, Momus 1 

MoMus— It was, my lady. All I know about the last Sutherland 
witch is, that sentence was pronounced upon her by the Sheriff- 
Depute of that county. Colonel Ross, of Little Dean. The old 
creature belonged to the Parish of Loth, and, as I told you, the 
belief was that she transformed her daughter into a pony, and had 
her shod like a pony on hands and feet — the Devil doing the smith 
work. The execution took place at Dornoch on a cold day, and the 
miserable, lunatic, old woman composedly warmed herself at the fire 
during the time of preparations being made to consume her in it. 
This was in 1722, as you say, Clarinda, and twenty-one years after 
that the Associate Presbytery of the first Secession Church enume- 
rated the allowing of witches to live among national sins, declaring 
solemnly that the repeal of the several statutes against witches by 
Parliament was contrary to the express law of God. 

Clabinda — Dreadful superstition, in what is now an enlightened 
Church, and all that only about 150 years ago ! 

Saundbbs — Sae late as saiventeen hunner an' twenty-twa. Weel, 
weel, than, I houp the Caithness witch wis the last witch brunt in 
the ceeveleezed warld. 

Momus — 'No ; she was not. One was burned in Wurtzburg in 
1749, and one in the Swiss Canton, Glarus, in 1780. Just think of 
witches being burned in Europe less than one hundred years ago, 
and that, too, in enlightened Germany and Switzerland. But for 
the humanity and common sense of judges and juries, I question if 
the burning of witches would have been abolished in this, the nine- 
teenth century. Judge Holt, to his immortal honour, set his face 
sternly against witch-burning in England, charging jury after jury 
in such a way as to allow the prisoners at the bar to escape. This 
was about the year 1700 ; but sixteen years after that, as we read, 
a Mrs. Hicks and her daughter, nine years of age, were hanged for 
selling their souls to the Devil, and for raising a storm by pulling off 
their stockings, and making lather of soap. Mind, Saunders, that 
was in 1716. 

Saundebs — ^I kent my granny believed in witches ; but I didna 
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ken they wanr bumin' them nae a hunner year sin-syne. Losh me, 
sirs ! sic a stride the warld 's ta'en in knowledge sin' that time. Jist 
think even o' the clergy o' Moray huntin' aif ter deleerious wives, in 
the belief they had sell't their sowls tae the Evil Ane. Think o' 
the clergy deein' this in the auchteenth century, an' persistin' in % 
till the judges wadna condemn the witches for fleein' throu' the 
air on breemsticks, an' raisin' storms, an' transmugrifeein' themsel's 
intae corbies an' hares, an' sailin' ower the sea in mussel shaulls, or 
meetin' in auld ruined castles or kirks, an' dancin' roond the Prince 
o' Darkness himsel', the auld scoondrel, as JBums says, weel pleased 
tae see them — 

Even Satan glovrered and fldged fu* fain, 
And hotcbed and blew wi* might and main. 

Amelia — What is meant by hotohed, Mr. Macgregor ? 

Saunders — ^This, my leddy. Look at me. Heese ae shouther 
maistly up tae yer lug — that gait ; syne the tither — that gait — 
feesin' yersel' roond at the same time— an' that's botched, tellin' o' 
great pleasure o' the hairt. It 's a degree abeen " fildgin' fain ;" an' 
there's nae word in English for't, I'm tauld — nane tae express the 
same motion arisin' fae joy — ^joy like fat the auld sneck-drawin' dog 
fan* in the Kirk o' AUowa', fin his faimly were a' dancin' an' 
caperin' aroond *im. 

Frank — What a night of talking about witches and warlocks. 

Saundebs — A gran' nicht. The leddies hae been ooncommonly 
weel pleased wi't ; but I maun be gaun hame tae Bourtreehillock. 
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MoMUS — ^This glen we are now in, with the village of Dnfitown 
near us, is really a beautiful Highland glen — long, broad, and well 
cultivated. We are here, I would say, 700 or 800 feet above the 
sea, in the bottom of this glen. 

Jessie — ^What beautiful, picturesque, old-looking house is that 
among the trees, on the other side of Fiddoch ? 

MoMUS — ^Kininvie House, Jessie, the property of George Leslie, 
Esq. The family of the Leslies is very, very old — ^interwoven in 
early ages with the history of the province of Moray. That castle 
you see, the only one they now have in the district, was not built 
yesterday. Part of it is of ancient date, but it has been enlarged 
and modernized. 

Miss Gayly— It is in a cozie nook, and a charming one. 

Jessie — It is of the real castellated form, and we have now left 
it behind. The train gives little time for observation. 

Miss Gayiy (after a few minutes)— Now we are near Dufftown 
Station, and I see a large, white building dose on the left hand side 
of it. What building is it, Mr. Momus ? 

MoMus— The new Castle of Balvenie, lady, a large block of 
building, completely misplaced. It is built, not on the top, but at 
the foot, of a brae, almost close to the Fiddoch. It looks like a 
large water-power manufactory. It has windows sufficient for a 
spinning milL 

Jessie— Is it old ? 

Momus — ^Not more than one hundred and fifty years, and it has 
not been inhabited for about one hundred. It belongs to the Earl 
of Fife, but no Earl of Fife ever lived in it It was built, I believe, 
by one of the Fife, or rather Duff, family, and the story is that a 
mad lap dog bit a lady in it, and that it has been closed ever since. 
It is covered with lead, and is in good repair. The wainscotting is 
yet on the walls 'of the rooms. It is used as a granary, I beUeve. 

Jessie — ^t have heard of an old Castle of Balvenie. 

Momus — ^It is quite near ; and now, when we have got out of the 
train, we shall go off our road a little and see it. 

BB 
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A short walk brought the party to the ruing of the old Castle of 
Balvenie, standing on a wooded knoll, with the railway and Fiddoch 
on one side of it, and the turnpike road on the other. When, or 
by whom, a Castle was first built on the spot is unknown, but 
historians say a Castle or fort was about the place where the ruins 
now stand in the reign of Malcolm the Second. The ladies did not 
see moch to interest them, but Momus, knowing the history of the 
district, amused them for a short time. ''Look at that," said he, 
pointing to the wall above an iron gate. "That reads, 'Furth 
Fortuine and Fill thi Feitris.' Consider the barbarity of that 
motto. It is itself a history of those who lived in the Castle, 
for it means, Go forth, and fight, and rob, and fill the fetters 
with persons. This Castle belonged to the Stuarts, Earls of 
Athole, whose motto that is ; but it also belonged, at different 
times, to Cumyns and Douglasses, and how many barons of the 
olden time I cannot telL" 

Jessib — ^It has been a very huge place, Mr. Momus — once grand, 
no doubt, but it is now full of rubbish, and the old walls are covered 
with ivy. 

MoMUS— Ivy has succeeded to the tapestry, wrought by the fair 
fingers of noble ladies, Jessie. But we cannot linger here; we 
must go. 

Miss Gatly (as they walked along)— Is this Dufftown on old 
place? 

Momus — Quite new, lady ; quite new. It dates only from 1817, 
and was founded by an Earl of Fife, and christened with the family 
name. There was an old village of Mortlach, about half a mile 
from the other eiid of it, but no village of Mortlach is now to be 
seen. Dufilown, as you will see, is regularly laid out in four 
streets, radiating from the centre, which has a tower in it, with 
clock and bell. There are 800 or 900 people in the village. One 
street is called Queen Street, from Her Majesty having passed 
slong it on her way to Glenfiddochu There are three churches here 
— a Parish one, a Free one, and a Catholic one — and not very far 
from the last of these a distillery, ^ere Mr. Cowie makes good 
" mountain dew." 

j£ssix— Is this the Parish Church we are coming to % 

Mouus— Yes, and a famous one. There were bishops hero 
before there were any in Aberdeen. 

Miss Gayly— Indeed ! Bishops, do you say % 

MoHUS— Yes, bishops ; and the village we have oome thiou^ 
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Qughf; to b,e c^^ed a city. Long befo?:e the battle of Mortlach, in 
1010, there was a church here, perhaps originajly a cell of Culdees. 
The church waa dedicated to St. Molach. The battle of Mortlach 
was a great one, and completely broke the Danish hold of the 
J^prth of Scotland. The Danes marched south from Burghead to 
this spot. King Malcolm came by the way of Auchindoun. The 
Dfuies were encamped on both sides of this water of Dullan, up 
from the church. The King used a stratagem the night before the 
battle. He dammed back the Dullan, which he could easily do in 
a rocky pass, and next day, letting go the water, he divided the 
Danes, giving him a great advantage in the beginning of the con- 
flict. Notwithstanding this, the battle was a desperate one, but 
the Danes were totally defeated. The Danes lost two generals, and 
the Scots three. Two years after the battle the Danes left Scot- 
land, finding it was too hot for them. 

Jbssie— Do you mean that church ? 

MoMirs— Well, I 'U not say that, but that church is of very great 
antiquity— certainly not less than 600 or 700 years old. The win- 
dows show that. Tou may see very old sculpture inside that 
church ; and at one time the sculls of Danes or Caledonians 
killed in the battle of Mortlach were built in the wall. I believ^ 
a part of the church was standing ^hen the battle was fought. 

Jessie — It is time we were returning to the inn and getting the 
vehicles for going up Glenrinnes, of which I do not know a foot j 
and I suppose we are all alike ; but Saunders is to meet uq. 

MoMus (after driving a mile or so) — I see the farmer of Bourtreer 
hillock. I know him by his bonnet. 

Saitndebs (meeting the party, and reining in his shalt) — Qwjoed 
day tae ye a'. I 'm gled tae see ye here. 

MoMUs— We are here entering another glen. I never was pacft 
the Church of Mortlach before. 

Captain — I have been out of my latitude all the way, and havQ 
been looking on while you have been talking. Tou mnst no]!^ h^ 
our guide, Saunders. 

Saukdbbs — I'll be that, but jist hand a wee. I see Bielliei;f 
comin' up the brae, an' I 've half bocht a horse £ae 'im. I maun 
spike tae him aboot it. An' there 's Convals tee. They 're neebor 
fairmers. Gang canny. 

Chaibman (hitherto absorbed in his own meditations) — This is a 
veiy beautiful Highland glen, lying between high mountains. It 
seems to be about five miles in length and two miles in breadth at 

bb2 
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the broadest part. Where we now are the breadth is not that of a 
single field. We are in a mere mountain pass, an excellent place 
for a battle, as it could be easily defended. That water at the 
bottom of the pass, or glen, as we may call it, is the Dullan ; I 
know that much. But here comes Saunders again, who will describe 
everything to us. We have here a number of farms which have 
evidently all been reclaimed from the heath, and the land thus 
obtained seems to be very good indeed, but rather light — something 
like the Morayshire soil. 

Saundebs — ^Weel, fat d 'ye want me tae say first ? 

JsssiE — What great mountain is that extending away upon our 
right hand ? 

Saundbbs— That's Belrinnes, madam. Ye waur ance on the 
tap o't. 

Miss Gayit— How delightful it would be to go up to the top ! 

HAZELBioa (jeeringly) — ^Very delightful indeed. What would 
you think, Mr. Momus, of accompanying Miss Gayly to the tqp of 
Benrinnes? 

Mouus— :Thank you, I 'd rather be excused. 

Saundebs — My troth, gin ye try it ye 11 need a piece i'yer pooch 
an' a staff i' yer han'. It 'U gar ye pech afore ye gang tae the tap o't. 

Miss Gayly— How high is it ? 

Ohaibman— There is good ventilation upon the top there, Saun- 
ders. 

Jessie — And what long mountain is that on the left hand, 'forming 
the other side of the glen ? 

Saukdebs — That's Corryhabie, madam— Corryhabie ; or, as we 
ca't, the Sluggan. Te '11 see snaw i' the Sluggan there yet, yont 
a little fae the Wheelrim. At the back o' that hill ye hae Glen- 
fiddoch, swarmin' wi' deer, a' belangin' tae the Duke o' Richmon'. 
Glenfiddoch 's a bonnie place, but raither ower mony cattle in 't some- 
times for the fairmers on this side o' the hill. The deer come ower 
i' the nicht files an' tak' a wimefu' o' neeps as a bit o' a daintie. 

Miss Gayly — Is that the same glen as Glenfiddoch, which is 
spelt F-i-d-d-i-c-h 1 

Saundbbs (with a sharp look) — Ay, madam, it 's jist the same ; 
bnt we 're nae particlar aboot the spellin' o't. 

Chaibbcan-— Who does the land belong to in the glen ? Whose 
property have we been driving along ? 

Sattkdebs— Te hae been on Lord Fife's Ian' for aboot nine mile, 
an' ye hae twa mile tae gang on Lord Fife's yet. A' the Ian' in the 
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glen disna belang tae Lord Fife: A' the i^drms upo' tlie ither side 
o't there belang tae the Duke o' Richmon'. He comes doontae 
the bum o' Fewait. The kirk an' the skweelhoose, an' Auchlochrach, 
Auchbreck, Auchnastank, an' 

Jessie — ^Are they all Auchs together, Saunders ? Do the people 
speak Gaelic here ? 

Saundebs— Nae a word o't, madam, mair than ye dee. Lat me 
gang on. Forby Auchnastank an' the three Auchmores, we hae 
Allavallie, Tamnagylach 

Miss Gayly — Tamnagylach ! 

Saundees— Tamachar, Elevreed 

Miss Gaylt— Elevreed ! dear me ! 

Saundebs — Knockanbeg, the three Balandies, the Fauls, an' 
Fauchanbrain ' 

MoMTJS — Stop, stop, Saunders ; we shall have a case of lock-jaw 
by-and-by if you keep on at that rate. 

Saunders — ^An' we hae Mill o' Laggan, a bonnie placie, at the 
verry spot whaur the burns o' Fewait an' Corryhabie meet, an' gang 
awa thegither, an' syne are ca'd the DuUan. Ye wis up Dullan 
side afore ye cam' here ; an' sin' we met Biellies we hae passed 
Allamichie, Sockach, Dellacham, Allachampack — — 

Captain— Humpback, do you say, Saunders ? Now, no more of 
that nonsense, old boy. Don't be coming over us in that way. 
You will continue Auctv-mg till you get as hoarse as a corbie. The 
deuce take me if ever I heard such words in my Hfe. Give us the 
longest one at once, and have done with them. Is it an Auck too ? 

Saunders — Weel, I daursay it is. It 's maybe Aultachuillachan, 
that ye '11 see by-an'sby. There gangs Johnnie Cotts, wi 's wallet 
on 's back, an' a' the letters in 't. Cotts, come here ! Fat news 
hae ye? 

Johnnie, when thus addressed, nipped his pipe out of his cheek, 
and, touching his bonnet, said — " It 's a fine day." 

Saunders — Fat 's the news fae Lunnon, man ? 

Johnnie — It's a' in the papers. Gin there's ony letters tae 
ony o' yer freen's the nicht, I '11 get them sent up. 

Saunders— He 's a dainty, obleegin' creatur*, Cotts. He 's payed 
for bein* post, but nae for bein' postmaister. That 's his Post-Office 
that we jist cam' by. 

Mom us — Is he Postmaster-General for Glenrinnes ? I see at the 
window of his thatched house '' Post-Office" — a peat-stack at one 
end of it, and bee-hives at the other. 
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Sattetdebs — ^It's a peety we himia time tae gang in aboot tae 
Becletich, whanr, I 'm sure, ye wad be a' welcome, an' gin ony o' 
ye liae a notion o' tlie dambrod, ye wad get a tussle afore ye cam' 
aff wi' the victoiy ower Becletich. There 's a droll thing in his 
com-3riard there — ^three lang stanes, aboot ten feet lang the piece, 
an' ilka ane o' them, I 'm sure, three or four ton wecht, a' lyin' 
aside ither, abeen fat 'b ca'd " The King's Gref ." 

MoMus — I nerer saw them mentioned in any archsBological work. 

Saundebs— I never heard ony history aboot them. Koo, fin I min', 
auld Maister Falconer, the minister o' the Glen here, that cam' fae 
Elgin, tauld me there wisna ony. But we maun gang on. See, 
there 's Balmerion, a twa-storey hdose, an' Faewillar, an' Letterla- 
noch, whaur there 's anither droll thing. There 's . a bumie rina 
intae the grun' there, an' runs anaith 't for a gweed piece, an' comes 
oot again, oot o' the lime-stane rock. It 's a' lime anaith this side o' 
the glen. There's Auldbeg noo. Here, upo' oor richt han', is 
Waster Auldbeg — Jamie Broon's, wha, like mysel', is on the vrang 
side o' three-score. An' there 's the twa Clashmairlachs, Binaitin, 
an' the twa Bregachs. 

Chaibmak — ^Tou have been most minute, Saunders. You have 
named almost every farm in the glen. How many are in it alto- 
gether ? 

SAirin)EBS — ^Aboot forty ploos, sir, an' saxteen thrashin' mills. 
There wisna ahe in 't fin I kent it first, but the warld's sodly 
cheenged, even in Hielan' glens. Ye 11 stop the horse here. I hae 
made a'thing richt for keepin' them till we gang doon an' get oor 
alaiven oors' bite at the place I hae fixed for the pic-nic. 

The party alighted from the conveyances, wondering where 
Saunders was now to take them. He dismounted from his ahalt, 
and giving it to a man, led the way down a footpath, and not a very 
good one, to the side of the Bam of Fewait. They had not pro- 
ceeded very far when Miss Gayly, not stepping upon hard ground, 
sank in moss up to the ankles, and screamed out, greatly alarming 
the whole party. 

HAZELBiaa— Momus, my good sir, this way and do the amiable. 

MoMUS — ^Nothing serious ; only a pair of boots painted — a trifle 
in a journey of this kind. 

SAtTNDBBS — It 's a poety, but we canna help it. There 's nae a 
turnpike road tae ilka pairt o* the warld. Gie the leddy yer airm, 
Momus. She has on thin beetles, wi' claith sides, an' they're nae 
jist the thing for gaun in a moss wi'. An', Hazely, gie Jessie 
yer aarm. She 's nae a stranger tae't, I racken. 
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Clamnda — ^No, she is not, Mr. Macgregor ; and you will do me 
the pleasure of giving me your arm. How I do delight to rough 
it out in a place of this kind. Isn't it .splendid, Jessie ? What a 
glorious scene ! But where are we going ? 

Saundees — Tak' my airm, an' ye '11 see afore ye be muckle aulder. 

Mat«^ in Black — What a vast quantity of lime there is in this 
neighbourhood ! Almost every farmer here seems to have a lime 
kiln upon his land ; and the rock may be said to be cropping out 
everywhere. 

Captain — I can pick up in the distance there something rather 
strange — a number of men standing round what seems to be a table, 
not far away to windward. 

Sattndees (treading on the crinoline) — A thoosan' pardons, 
madam. I hae skreetit yer goon. The women noo hae claise that 
come dird upon a body's legs fin they're gaun aside them. Ye 
ken we had oor ain adee wi' that gaun tae Hillheid through the 
snaw. 

Olabinda— No harm, Saunders, whatever. You must know we 
are roughing it out, and cannot pay attention to crinoline in an 
exploit like this. 

Captain — I can see these men down there have got something 
upon a table. What is it, Saunders, they 've got ? 

Saunders — I '11 tell ye this meenit, Captain, aifter the leddy gets 
the preen intae her goon. It wad be a gweed thing for ye tae tak' 
a needle tae dam a hole in a case o' this kin'. Noo, this is the Spot, 
leddies and gentlemen. Here 's a table wi' plenty on *t tae eat an* 
drink, an' chairs brocht fae three fairm toons tae sit upo' ; an' mair 
an' f order, I 've inveetit a puckle o' the f airmers roond aboot tae bid 
ye welcome. I hae a hantle tae tell ye ; but ye maun a' sit doon, 
an' I maun place ye as I like, for I 'm managin' the drollest meetin' 
ever coUeckit in Glenrinnes. Here, Clarinda, my bonnie bairn, sit 
ye doon here. 

Captain — ^What a soft tongue tjiat old chap has. 

Saunders — Gweed words cost naething, an' aften sell weel. Sit 
ye here, Jessie, atween twa Glenrinnes lads ; an' here, lassie (I 
dinna ken yer name yet), sit ye on this side o' the table. 

Going on in this manner, Saunders arranged the whole company, 
the members of the Club wondering meanwhile what could be 
meant. Under the table they observed three small rills^ that might 
have been dammed up with a man's foot, meeting, or rather three 
rills forming into one, and running away down among the grass. 
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The point where the rills met was in the centre of three green 
knoUs, about two yards apart, and not bigger than mole-hills. The 
oentre of the table was precisely over the confluence of the small 
rills. Above this spot, on the middle of the table, lay an enormous 
cheese, surmounted by a large greybeard, and in the mouth of 
the greybeard a stick stood about a yard long. Around this 
lay roast and boiled beef, fowls, puddings, and, conspicuous among 
the viands, a salmon, at least twelve or fourteen pounds weight. 
Besides the ** Glenlivet" in the greybeard, there were twelve bottles 
of wine (port and sherry), and a large pail of milk sitting on the 
grass, that all tastes might be gratified. 

SAinn>EBS (having made all right) — ^Noo, leddies an' gentlemen, 
ye wad ride a' the horse in Banffshire blin' afore ye gat a company 
like this the day; There 's nae ane amo' ye ever sat at sic a table 
afore, for it stan's on three lairds' lan's, an* in three pairishes. 

Captain — ^The deuce it does ! Well, then, as I live by eating, I 
never saw anything like ^— 

Satindebs— Jist baud a wee till I get up my flaggie on the tap o' 
the stick i' the greybeard. Hae ony o' you leddies twa preens — ay, 
lassie, that'll dee nice. Noo, fat think ye o' that blawin' in the 
win' f There 's the armoorial bearin's o' Bedendalloch — ^twa cats, 
wi' whiskin' beards aboot their moos, an' there 's twa dogs for 
Bichmon' or Gordon, and for a third laird we hae here twa naikit 
men for the Yearl o' Fife. 

Captain— Well painted, all of them. 

Jessie — How nice they look, Clarinda. 

CLABiin)A — Splendid, my dear, and the flag-staff in the mouth of 
a bottle resting on a cheese. 

SAnin)EBS — ^Ay, madam, an' its nae a mock o' a kebback. It 's 
nane o' yer skimm'd milk, touch things, that wad need Auld Homie's 
iron teeth tae chaw them ; nane o' yer Dutch cheese, foo o' creesh, 
that I wis ance scunner't wi' at a weddin'. 

Man in Blaoe — I am completely astonished, Saunders. What 
is the meaning of all this ? 

Saitndbes — The meanin' o't, d 'ye say— the mei^nin' o't, sir — it 's 
a great keeriositie. Te 're sittin' on the Duke o' Richmon's Ian', 
in the pairish o' Mortlach ; I 'm sittin' on Bedendalloch, in the 
pairish o' Inveraw'n ; an' Hazely there, at the tither neuk o' the 
table, sits on the Yearl o' Fife's Ian', in the pairish o' Aiberlour. 
We hae here sax things meetin' in ane — three lairds' lands an' three 
pairishes, a' endin' in ^at cheese on the table there, an' in the f oaky 
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pig on the tap o't. But there comes Minmore on's shalt, ridin'. 
doon tae Dufftoon, nae doot. I maun gar 'im come in by an' tak' a 
taste o 's ain Glenleevat, oot o 's ain greybeard. His Glenleevat 's 
kent ower a' the warld, an' it 's brewed nae abeen an oor's traivel 
fae the spot whaur we 're sittin'. 

Minmore expressed his great pleasure at seeing all so happy. He 
was proud, he said, in having the privilege of supplying genuine 
Glenlivet to the members of the Kound Table Club, and to many 
farmers in the glen. He would have stayed longer, but time was 
pressing, and he must ride down the glen to the Dufiftown market. 

Saundebs (when he was gone) — That 's an auld, auld freen' o' 
mine. We hae kent ither for mair than forty year, an* a mair 
obleegin', kin'-heartit man never stap't in knout's leather. 

Man IK Black — Well, I must say that is a great curiosity. 

Jessie — Most wonderful ! three parishes and three lairds' lands. 

Saundebs — ^Ay, madam, a' meetin' anaith oor dennar table. I 
hae aften wonnert the lairds didna set up mairch-stanes here, or ae 
muckle majrch-stane wi' a sooperscription on 't — an F for Fife, a 
G for Grant, an' an E. for Richmond, an' an A for Aberlour, an 
I for Inveraw'n, an' an M for Mortlach. 

Captain (laughing)— Yes, and S for Saunders, and M for Mac- 
gregor. 

Saundebs— I '11 be content wi' that fin I 'm laid in the mools, 
Captain. 

Captain — Many a good man hasn 't been laid there. Take your 
flag-staff out of the greybeard till we get something out of it. Your 
lairds are good men, one and all of them, no doubt, but I hope they 
are not to keep us from a dram. 

Saundebs — Sheerly, sheerly, I 'm f orgettin' mysel' ; beg yer par- 
dons. Gie me a help here, Kecletich. Hand in aboot the bottles 
there. Crafts. Brewer, taste that. Ye sud ken Glenleevat fusky, 
for ye hae made as muckle o't as wad sweem a man-o'-war. 

Captain — I '11 lend a hand too, if you like, Saunders. My stars, 
what a weight that greybeard has ! 

Saundebs— Hoot, toot, toot, Auldbeg, ye'reskaillin', man. Far's 
the filler, HiHhead? That's ae bottle. Rax me anither ane, 
Letterlannoch. 

Clabinda (in a whisper) — Are these the gentlemen's names ? 

Saundebs (overhearing her) — They ca' them aifter their fairms, 
madam. We hae here Elevreed, an' an auld cronie o' mine, Nether 
Auchmore^ an' there 's Jamie, o' Westertoon, an' Easter Auchmore. 
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Here 's Auchbreck, on' his neebor, Midton, wba gied me a gweed 
luckpenny on a quaiack last ook. 

Captain — ^Does a luckpenny mean a pound, Saunders 1 How 
much did he give you ? 

Saukders — We tell nae tales oot o' the skweel, Captain. Gin 
I had deen richt I wad hae interdeeced the Elgin leddies tae ye a', 
an' mair parteeklarly tae the lads here — tae Charlie Gordon 
there, an' Midton, an' tae John Innes o' the Bregach, that I sell 
some gweed stirks an' puckles o' com tae, an' there 's John Hay, 
the miller, wha plays as gweed a Strathspey as ony man atween 
Banff an' Baden och. 

Miss Gayly — ^What a pity he did not bring his violin ! 

Saundebs — That's the fiddle. He wad note tae hae brocht a 
bam fleer wi' *im, for fojggy hillocks here are nae gweed for dancin'. 
Hillhead, I mak' you Cheerman, tae manage the hospitalities ; Bal- 
merion, gin he come, wiU sit aside ye ; yer freen Rinaitin there will 
be croupier ; an' Ejiockanbeg will gie 'im a' help, an' the Cheer- 
man o' oor Club will ask a blessin'. 

While the party were partaking of the substantial repast provided 
for them by the hospitality of the district, the conversation, as 
might be expected, was general and desultory. All were delighted, 
especially Saunders, who was in high spirits. When the table was 
cleared of dishes, leaving . nothing but the enormous cheese, the 
greybeard, and wine, a supply of crystal was brought, and toasts 
became the order of the day. After the Queen, the Army and 
Navy were given. The three lairds and the three ministers of the 
parishes were all given with Highland honours, that rang from side 
to side of the Glen. 

Saunders— Fat think ye o' this, leddies ? Te hinna ony merry- 
makin's like this aboot Elgin, I 'm thinkin'. Gin we waur sittin' 
at a table like this near yer toon, they wad mak' a warld's wunner 
o's ; but this is the kwintra— this is the Ian' o' leeberty. We can 
lauch here as we like, wi' a' Nater lauchin' roond 's. 

Clakinda — I was never happier in my life, Mr. Macgregor. What 
a delight it is to be away from the restraints of town life ! 

Saitndebs — I believe ye, madam ; there's nae a mob glowerin' 
at ye, an' spyin' fairlies upon ye here ; there 's nae 

MoMUS— Excuse me for interrupting you. Where was the battle 
of Aultachuillachan, or Hoolichan, fought 1 You promised to show 
us a battle-field. 

Saundbbs— Heely, heely, man, till ye ken fithdr yer dennar be 
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yer ain or no. t^at 's been deein' i' the Greneral Assemblies at Edin- 
broch this year? I hinna gotten H read, for I wis busy wi* my 
sheep on Saiterday, an' Eppio wisna vera weel ava, peer body. 

Hazelrigg — Her health is of more importance to you than the 
General Assemblies. 

Sauitobes— My troth is % Hazely ; but for a' that, I like tae read 
fat the ministers say fin they meet at Edinbroch, tae manage the 
affairs o' the kirks.. I see aboot hauf-a-dizzen o' them manage the 
Assemblies. 

Captain — All such Assemblies are led by the nose, like blind 
rats with a straw. Parliament is the same ; half-a-dozen men lead 
it also. Tour healths in a dram, ladies and gentlemen. 

Saitndbrs — Ony noos aboot the war ? 

MoMUS— Nothing of importance. 

Safndees — ^Weel, they can tak' their will o' ane anither, as the 
cat did o' the haggis. A saiven years' war wad bring them tae 
their senses maybe, lattin' them see that they had endit bigger 
feels than they began. Maybe no aither, for ifc 's nae jist a'thegi- 
ther true that experience teaches feels. 

Man" in Black — There is knowledge in that remark, Saunders ; 
experience does not teach fools. The wise king said, though you 
bray. a fool in a mortar he will remain the same. Experience 
teaches only those who have in them what makes them prudent 
nien. But enough of that in the meantime. Let us enjoy our- 
selves for a day in this fine Highland glen. We shall have time 
for talking of war in my parlour in Elgin. 

Safnders— It 's a fine glen, sir, an' gweed, hairty fouk in 't ;-butj 
wow ! it 's a cauld ane in winter. We 're far abeen the sea here, 
an' hae a short simmer ; but we hae prime Ian' — better than ye hae 
in Moray. 

Captain — ^Where was that battle of Aultachuillachan fought ? 
We've come up the glen from one end to the other, and Saunders has 
given us Clashmarlachs and Auchmores without number, but where 
is Alchoolichan, or Loalichan, or Boolichan, or what do you call it ? 
which almost breaks one's jawbones in pronouncing it. 

Saitndebs— Possess yer sowl in patience, Captain, till we get 
anither tastin' o' Restocknach's kebback ; his gudewife 's sheerly 
made it in a firlot, for there 's nae a chassal in a.* Banffshire wad 
hand it. Come, leddies, ye '11 tak' anither gless o' wine. Na, d' ye 
say ] nane o' yer douf exkeeses here, noo ; twa gless o' wine here 
wi' the hill air roond ye, is naething — nae mair than as muckle whey 
wad be. 
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Claboda (laughing) — One glass of wine for a lady, Saunders. 

Saundebs — That 's the fashion ; but some o' them tak' an eke 
quaitly, atween you, an* me, an* the cat, fin nane sees them. 

Jessie — Far gone by that time, Mr. Macgregor. 

Safnders — ^Weel, they 're a gey bittikie on the vrang road, nae 
doot ; but lat me tell ye that I never like tae see an 'pman makin' 
a fraik aboot takin' a gless, declarin* she canna taste it — that it 
winna gang past the slot o' her breest, an' a* the rest o't. Fin I hear 
a palaver o' that kin' in a company, I hae my ain notions aboot the 
'oman that professes teetotalism, an' winna be like ither fouk. 

Captain — Here 's the same ; I think so too. Women that drink 
like fish always refuse to taste in company. No ceremonies here ; 
take off your glasses, ladies, and then we '11 steer to Altchoonlachan. 
Our friend, Groftglass, beside me here, says he has got sheep there, 
and will lead the way. 

Safnders — Nae thrums— nae heeltaps, leddies; oot wi't — it'll 
warm yer hairts. 

The ladies, having taken off their glasses, started, with the six 
members of the Club and Groftglass, to see the battle-field. After 
going over the brae on which Groftglass stands, and reaching the 
side of a bum descending from the mountain of Corryhabie, 
Saunders told them to rest for a moment. "That cairn," said 
he, "that the burn is eatin' awa*, covers the grave o' Gordon o' 
Auchindoun." 

Man in Black — The account of the battle tells that he was a man 
of distinguished piety and bravery, who mad!e a rash charge, that 
cost him his life. 

Claeinda — And does that grassy hillock cover the remains of the • 
laird or lord of Auchindoun ? Let me see ; I brought an account of 
the battle with me, and I will read it. 

Saunders — Nae jist jKt, madam ; hand a wee, till Grafts an' me 
bring ye tae the battle-field. 

Upon this the party started, and, proceeding along the side of 
what had once been cultivated land, but the ownership of which has 
, been disputed for long between the lairds of the Gordon estates and 
of Ballindalloch, they came to a narrow pass between hills running 
towards Glenlivet. . About half a mile further on they reached a 
deep glen, scarcely the size of a farm. The bases of the hills form- 
ing it were cultivated. Before, nothing was to be seen but dark 
heath ; nothing heard but the bleating of sheep and the low mur- 
mur of water. With some difiiculty the ladies were got across the 
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deep channel of the bum, and now the party found themselves on 
a gently sloping declivity at the base of a mountain. They sat 
down among the heather to rest themselves. 

Saunders — Noo ye're a' seatit on the battle-field o' Aultachuilla- 
chan. This bum here is the Bum o' Cawdow, an' that bum there is 
the Bum o' Altoish, an' they meet awa' doon there, twa-three stane- 
cast fae this, as ye may see, makin' the Bum o' Aultachuillachan. 
The burns jist mak' a thing like the letter Y, or rather like a 
scythe sned, an' we're sittin' atween the legs o't on the battle- 
field, that a'thegither, up tae the broo o' the hill, wadna be mair 
than forty awker. 

Man in Black— It is certainly not large, but it is a strong 
position, for the two bums would defend the flanks. It is a kind 
of natural rampart, surrounded by wet ditches, not easily passed by 
cavalry. But on the other hand, an army could be easily besieged 
here, for the three passes leading into this hollow could be kept by 
a very few men. Clarinda, look over your book, and tell us the 
position of the armies. Since you knew you were coming here you 
have read various accounts of the battle ; condense them, and give 
us the substance. I will light my cigar, and Saunders wiU take a 
snuff in the time. 

Claeinda (proud of being made historian) said — The battle that 
was fought here was much larger than that of Cromdale, made 
famous by a song, in which there is prodigious exaggeration. It is 
now 269 years since the heath where we are sitting was reddened 
with Highland blood. 

Man in Black — ^Do not try to get rhetorical, my dear, but give 
us the facts. 

Clabjnda— Well, I shall do so. The Earls of Errol, Huntly, 
and Angus, were Koman Catholics, and were suspected of a con- 
spiracy to overturn the Church and State of Scotland. They were 
attainted by the Scottish Parliament in 1594 ; and the young Earl 
of Argyle, a lad of only nineteen years of age, was employed to 
subdue the three rebellious nobles, who had secretly the" favour of 
the king. They knew this, and prepared to give battle to Argyle. 
He collected an army, which was computed at 8000 men, but many 
of them were Boman Catholics, and had little heart to wage war 
with noblemen of their own faith, merely to please the Parliament. 
Argyle entered Badenoch, laid siege to the Castle of Ruthven, but 
it was obstinately defended by the Clan Pherson. He could not 
take it. He then miorched his army into Strathspey, and came to 
DromiiL 
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Sauitdbbs— That 'a jist aboot three mile foe this, madam ; there 's 
an auld castle at it. 

Clamkda— I have seen it, Mr. Macgregor. Argyle encamped at 
Drumin, with what may be called the Protestant army, wluch, as I 
have said, contained many Catholics. He issued orders, in the 
King's name, for the Clans to gather round him, but he quickly 
found himself in an enemy's country. On the same day that Argyle 
arrived at Drumin, Huntly's forces reached Auchindoun. Thej 
were thus within tea miles of each other. Himtly's army amounted 
to nearly 2000 men, of whom more than 1200 were horsemen, and 
he had three brass field-pieces, which gave him an immense advan- 
tage. Argyle came from Drumin, and encamped upon the banks 
of this Bum of Aultachuillachan, with scarcely any cavahy. 

Saundebs— Look there, an' ye '11 see the trenches — ^some o' them 
at the neuk abeen the bum yon'er. 

Clabinda — Argyle held a council of war, and was advised to wait 
for reinforcements, but he determined to fight, trasting to superior 
numbers. He did fight, and was totally defeated. The battle 
continued two hours, and was fought with great bravery. The 
victory gained by Huntly over young Argyle is said to have been 
in no small degree owing to the treachery of Lochnell, and to Garten- 
beg, a vassal of Huntly's. They deserted when the battle began, 
and left Argyle's army without a centre. He lost 500 men. 
Huntly's loss was small, but it included Sir Patrick Gordon of 
Auchindoun. 

Safndebs — That's the Auchindoun that lies anaith the cairn we 
passed. Argyle, peer loon, had Auchans in his camp. He wis 
trustin' tae a broken reed. Gin he had five hunner men killed in 
twa oors, there had been four times as mony woondit. 

MoMUS— The battle must have been a large one. 

Clabinda — No doubt of it, sir ; for I find, by the account of it 
in my hand, that on the side of Huntly 200 horses were killed, but 
how many men it is not said. 

Saitndebs — That will never be kent noo, but I can tell you that 
we 're sittin' on their graves. D' ye fin' yersel's sittin' on praps 2 

Miss Gayly (starting to her feet) — Dear me !— sitting upon 
graves? 

Saukdebs — Ay are ye — abeen the dust o' hairts that ance beat 
coorageously anaith the standards o' Huntly an' Argyle. The Bum 
o' Aultachuillachan, madam, ran three days red wi' the bleed o' the 
slain. A' roond here is jist a burial gmn' ; mony a skull an' bane 
lies here anaith this healJier. 
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Max in Black — There is something very impressive and 
solemnizing in a spot such as this. Here the Highland broad- 
sword was heard ringing on thousands of shields, and the war-cry 
of clans echoing far and wide from the field of death. But hushed 
for ever is the din of war that disturbed this lonely spot ; also the 
fierce passions that animated the hostile clans. But we must go, 
Saunders ; the day is getting far spent, and we can see no more 
about the battle-field of Aultachuillachan. 

The party here rose, and, retracing their steps past Auchindoun's 
cairn, soon joined the company at the pic-nic, which, to their 
surprise, had become much larger, other tables having been brought, 
and a faf more numerous company had assembled. They remained 
only a few minutes with the farmers, and, bidding them fareweU, 
with hearty thanks for their kindness, returned to Elgin. 
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